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The 56-foot auxiliary 
schooner Tigress, built 
from designs by Wm. 
H. Hand and powered 
with a WSM engine, 
driving a 24-inch Hyde 
propeller 
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The new fifty million dollar development in the 
heart of America’s oldest city, sponsored* by D. P. 
Davis, developer of Davis Islands, Tampa in the Bay, 
Davis Shores will be another Davis Islands, for the 


things that were done there will also be done here. 





Mr. Davis made Davis Islands and million dollar fund with which property- 
sold it out in a year’s time. He spent owners might build homes, hotels, apart- 
millions in its development, and when ments and business buildings. Davis | 
the entire property was sold out he Shores in Saint Augustine will be the 
evidenced his continued faith in Florida same high-class and successful develop- 
and Davis Island by establishing a ten ment as Davis Islands. 


1 D. P. DAVIS PROPERTIES, Owners and Developers 
1) ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
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NE Sunday afternoon, twenty-five years ago now, a man closed the 

door of a little factory and started homeward. He had worked all day 
changing the cost system from a time basis to piece work basis. His was a 
little business; one small factory building, less than one hundred employees. 
“What will the clerks say when they come down in:the morning and find 
this new system installed?” asked one who had been helping. “Some will 
kick, as some always kick at anything new,” was the reply, “and some will 
probably quit! But if they knew what we'd be doing five years hence, they'd 
get cold feet and probably all would quit!” That man is to-day President of 
a great organization. 


Some men can’t see beyond the desk line of their business. A few letters 
to answer, a few reports to look over, the work of to-day. Beyond this all 
is blank. | 
Other men look beyond this line, and see a new product, or an improved 
product. They see ten buildings instead of one. They see a thousand em- 
ployees instead of a hundred. 


For years we wore uncomfortable stiff linen collars. The manufacturers 
of Troy couldn’t see beyond the day’s work. Then a man came along and 
made a comfortable soft collar. And a fortune! 


We've just closed the most. successful year the boat industry has ever 
known. But we're still fussing with a few letters, a few reports, the work 
of to-day. Beyond the desk line of this industry of ours is a great future. It is 
chock full of golden possibilities. It is chock full of great things to be done. 


Without vision the people shall perish from the earth. Let usget that vision! 
Let us look beyond the desk line of to-day into the great to-morrow! 
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The Coast Guard 

Ensign flown 

from all Coast Z| 
Guard vessels Vy) 


By Capt. Q. B. Newman 
One of the 36- y Dp Q 
foot picket boats (): the numerous and diverse duties whose 





tearing along at performance is charged by law to the 
full speed - Coast Guard, are two which for many years 
Lia had called for no expenditure of time, energy or 
— money;—so long that their 
inclusion in an  enum- 

eration of duties might in- 

deed raise the suspicion of an 

effort to pad the list. These 

duties are the suppression of 

piracy and the prevention of 

smuggling. Romantic stories 

without number have been 

woven around a long, low, 





























Gusset New Wa 


Government Forces Find Themselves with 
a New and Unique War on Their Hands 


rakish craft cautiously rounding a distant headland on 
some nefarious mission. Unromantic official reports have 
told of a longer, lower and more rakish craft rounding 
the same headland, but in the other direction, and the 
resulting discomfiture of the party of the first part. 
That was during the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and that was the genesis of the Coast Guard. 

In the course of time the smugglers and the pirates 
became discouraged. Some of their sons and grand- 
sons engaged sporadically in the slave trade; and, when 
occasion offered, in running contraband of war. And at 





last smuggling was listed among the lost arts, the same 
as the tempering of copper and the making of malleable 
glass. And the Coast Guard busied itself about other 
matters; and its equipment lost all semblance of smug- 
gler chasing character. 

True, there was occasionally a small sloop filled with 
a cargo of excluded aliens, attempting to land on a de- 
serted part of the coast; and third-hand stories were 
heard of small-scale importation of narcotics. But 
it was complacently believed that smuggling in bulk 
was a lost art. 


The 75-foot patrol boats have 

demonstrated their sea worth- 

iness in a series of very heavy 

gales along the Atlantic sea- 

board during the last few 
months 
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One of the 75-foot patrol 
boats at anchor in quiet 
water 


And then, after the due 
process of amending the 
Constitution, and the en- 
acting of legislation to 
enforce the amendment, 
it became illegal to im- 
port alcoholic beverages. 
Immediately the Coast 
Guard found itself with a 
full sized war on its 
hands, a war unique in 
history. The enemy in 
force was anchored with- 
in shouting distance of 
low water mark, but 
could not be touched; 
his domestic allies were 
openly and notoriously 
landing contraband on a 
wholesale scale, but, un- 
less apprehended in the 
act, they could not be 
molested; and the popu- 
lace on shore had for its 
outstanding characteris- 
tic a chronic thirst, with 
a willingness to pay 
whatever price might be 
exacted for alleviation. 
Add to these such aid as 
is Offered by thick 
weather, darkness, the 
utilization of speedy 
silent motor boats with 
frequent changes in tac- 
tics; spread the activities 
along 10,000 miles of 
coast with hundreds of 
inlets, and the size of the 
task may be appreciated. 
It was, in fact, hopeless 
even though every other 
normal activity of the 


Service were completely 


abandoned. and all ex- 
isting facilities concen- 
trated on the smuggling 
problem. 


The 100-foot Coast Guard 
Cutter Dallas at _ the 
Wenonah Dock, Bay City, 
Michigan 













In formulating plaus of combat; all 
existing information was studied by a 
board of experienced officers who were 
individually familiar with the situation 
along various parts of the coast. The 
board recommended two general types of 
boats and the approximate number of 
each type required, the recommendation 
being based on conditions then existing 
and on probable future developments. 
With certain necessary modifications the 
suggested program has been carried out. 
The chief modification in the plan as 
approved consisted of the transfer from 
the Navy of twenty destroyers, one mine 
sweeper and one sea going tug: instead 
of the building of twenty cruising cutters 
for offshore patrols, which would alse 
serve as a background for motor boats. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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CROSS, , Motor 
MERICA. “Boat 


By John Edwin Hoag 


The Account of a Thrilling Journey in an 18-Foot Boat Which Was 
Driven by Two Evinrude Outboard Engines, and Which Crossed 
the Entire Continent From the West to the East Coast. The Story 
Began in December and Related the Adventures to Fort Benton, 
Mont., While Going Up the Columbia River Against a Heavy Flood 


Down fhe oo 
Missourl! 














navigable waters of the Atlantic water- 
shed to avoid waterfalls and rapids that 
would necessitate portaging. While we 
had learned that we could have navigat- 


: ed the Missouri for some distance above 
a Great Falls, Montana, we’d have been 


















ORT Benton has two newspapers, eS : traveling north over that portion of the 
< . 7. ‘ ; ; . P 
a daily and a weekly. Both of , a river instead of east. It would also 
them got several columns of front ~~ ye have been necessary to have made a 
page copy out of the transcontinental \ portage of 43 miles between the city 
cruise. While we received every hos- \ of Great Falls and Fort Benton, for 
pitality, much courtesy, and every co- in that distance the river drops a 
operation from the town’s people two perpendicular thousand feet. It 
big surprises awaited us at the river ' jumps one cliff of 77 feet, another 
bank just as we were about ready to 4 ‘ of 36 feet, and another of 18 feet— 
shove off. A kindly-faced, middle aged - } to say nothing of minor waterfalls, 
woman elbowed her way through the * } and rapids where no small boat 






could hope to live for a single min- 
ute. Below Fort Benton, however, 
there are only minor rapids, and 
then some 2000 miles of theoretic- 
ally navigable river into the 
Mississippi. I use the term theoret- 
ically navigable advisedly. Fort 
3enton is considered the head of 
navigation on the Missouri. In the 
old steamboat days before there 
were any railroads across. the 
country sternwheel steamboats ac- 
tually got up the river to Fort 
Benton. But, after having traveled 
the river from Fort Benton to the 
Mississippi with a boat drawing only 


crowd carrying a huge bundle. She 
handed the bundle aboard Transcontin- 
ental with her compliments. We opened 
it—and, there was a monstrous ham, 
roasted to a turn, and adorned with 
cloves—a gift that we accepted with 
thanks and alacrity. Another woman 
came forward with a second bundle. It 
contained a chocolate cake about two 
feet long, a foot and a half wide, and 
about eight inches thick. But for these 
gifts we would have been sorely pressed 
for food during the days and the unex- 
pected events that were to follow. 

In entering the Missouri at Fort 
Benton, Montana, we went into 
the stream at the highest point, 
and the farthest point west where 
it was possible for us to get into 































The statue of Saka- 
jawea at Bismarck, 
N. D. This Indian 
girl was of great 
help to the Lewis 
and Clark expedi- 
tion, acting as guide 
and interpreter 
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A mystery of dogdom. Whenever we started the radio Spy was puzzled to know how the man ever got in the horn 


eighteen inches of water, and during the season of high- 
est water, I’m of the opinion that only a foolish optimist 
could consider the Missouri commercially navigable 
above the mouth of the Yellowstone in North Dakota. 
with the exception of some of the arid portions of the 
southwest, the eastern two thirds of Montana is about 
as complete a wilderness as can be found within the 
continental limits of the United States. From Fort 
Benton to Wolf Point, Montana, in a distance of 400 
miles by way of the Missouri River there is not a town, 
telegraph station, grocery store, gasoline station, or the 
slightest vestige of civilization other than a few isolated 
ranches. While negotiating this stretch we realized that 
we were to be entirely upon our own resources. If we 
lost our boat we’d be sixty miles from the nearest rail- 
road or telegraph station, and just as far from groceries 
or gasoline if we happened to run out of those essential 
commodities. After carefully computing the distance 
and the time it would take us to make the run from 
Fort Benton to Wolf Point we decided that a week’s 
supply of food, and 25 gallons of gasoline wolud see us 
through to the next base where supplies could be pur- 
chased. Running out of food was not such a serious 
consideration as the thought of running out of gasoline. 
We had firearms and fishing tackle, so there was little 
danger of facing starvation—no matter what mishap 
might befall us. The gasoline problem, however, was 
far more serious. Although we were traveling down- 
stream, floating down without power was not a pleasant 
thing to contemplate, for in a river that is as crooked 
as a Scotchman’s walking stick, full of snags, rocks, sand- 
bars, and debris; one would certainly not get very far in 
a boat too heavy to be rowed. Even if disaster could be 
avoided, the wind or the shifting of the river current 
would set the boat into one bank or the other to cause 


danger, constant trouble, and delay. After much careful 
thought. I decided to load aboard an extra five gallons 
of gasoline as a margin of safety. It seemed preferable 
to go out of Fort Benton with the boat slightly over- 
loaded than to take a chance on running out of motor 
fuel. Just how well-advised this move was forms a later 
paragraph of this story. Before we got to Wolf Point 
we had run out of about everything except baked ham 
and gasoline. 

A sudden deluge of rain, which continued throughout 
the morning and well into the afternoon, delayed our 
start down the Missouri until about three o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 13th. Then, with the boat powered 
with only one motor, and most of Fort Benton waving 
to us from the river bank, we shoved off into the river. 
LEWIS, the motor we’d decided to use the first day 
popped off on both barrels with the first haul on the 
starter cord. We swung around in the current which 
was running about ten miles per hour in front of the 
town, and began going downstream at a speed which 
forecast our arrival in St. Louis in about two weeks. 

Carried along on the current, and with the boat speed 
on top of that, Fort Benton slid out of sight around a 
bend in the river in almost less time than it takes to 
tell it. After our slow and tedious battling up the Colum- 
bia, going down the upper Missouri seemed like cruis- 
ing down a mill race. The low hills of the Montana 
bad lands slid by with startling rapidity, and we sped 
into the numerous curves of the river so fast that it was 
often difficult to correct the boat’s course in time to keep 
her from nosing into the bank on the outside of the 
curves. Persons who are familiar with the Missouri 
River at Omaha, Kansas City, or points nearer its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi should bear in mind that it 
is a very different sort of a stream in western Montana. 
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In the vicinity of Fort Benton it is 
not a big river. A skilled baseball 
player could about hurl a ball across 
it. It can be forded almost any- 
where in Montana without getting 
into water more than waist deep. It 
is also fairly clear, lacking entirely 
the characteristic muddiness that 
gave it its Indian name, which 
means Big Muddy. The real mud- 
diness of the Missouri actually be- 
gins in North Dakota after the 
stream picks up the flood of silt-la- 
dened, ochre-hued water which 
pours into it from the valley of the 
Yellowstone. 


After some 224 odd miles of speed- 
ing down the Missouri from Fort 
Benton, which we reeled off be- 
tween the bads lands in about an 
hour and a half, we checked our 
position on the map by passing the 
mouth of Marias River—a sizeable 
stream which rises in Glacier Na- 
tional Park, and explored by Lewis 
and Clark who mistook it for the 
main Missouri. Just about the time 
we began to congratulate ourselves 
upon the splendid progress we were 
making, Transcontinental grated 
onto a sand bar. She swung around 
broadside to the current, tipped 
dangerously, made several spasmo- 
dic jumps sideways, and then came 
to a dead stop with-the current boil- 



































Spy-Wapato receives a lesson from 
master in the rudiments of hand- 





the top of the bar. We walked 
along holding to the boat until 
Woodbury suddenly went down to 
his shoulders and made a frantic 
scramble getting aboard. Wilton and 
I climbed in over the stern as we 
floated clear into deep water. After 
that we did ten miles down the river 
before the next sandbar sent all 
hands overbaard again. We were an 
hour getting off that bar. Two 
more sand bars took another hour 
and a half off our schedule for that 
day. It began to rain again, and 
the twilight of the evening was drop- 
ping down around us when we es- 
pied an abandoned log cabin on the 
shore which looked like a pretty 
good place to hang up for the night. 
The cabin was well built and well 
furnished,. but it smelled mousey, 
and a tremendous accumulation of 
dust gave mute evidence of it’s hav- 
ing been long in disuse. We swept 
the place out, built a fire in the 
stove, and soon had everything 
quite comfortable and homelike. 
Meanwhile the rain poured down 
outside, lightning flashed, and thun- 
der roared. We were glad to have 
a roof over our heads and a dry 
floor under foot. 

A drizzle of rain was still coming 
down next morning, but there were 
a few encouraging blue spots in the 


ing and swirling around her, and 
water leaping over her starboard gunwale now high in 
the air on the upstream side. I had shut down the 
motor at about the same instant the propellor shaft 
tipped up and went out of the water. There was, however, 
little time to be lost if we were to keep the boat from 
swamping. Mr. Woodbury piled overboard without even 
stopping to remove shoes or trousers. Rid of his more 
than 200 pounds of avoirdupois, the bow rose enough 
to permit the boat swinging its nose downstream. Then 
the water began coming aboard over the stern. Wilton 
was the next man over the side. I followed him into the 
river, and with the craft lightened by his 180 pounds 
and my 150, the hull began bumping and scraping over 






The isolated home of George Mid- 
dleton, cowman, with whom we 
spent a night near the mouth of the 
Judith River 


Hing 0 Sshing vod sky. So, we stowed our gear aboard 
the boat and shoved off down the river. Along this por- 
tion of the Missouri, checking one’s position on the map 
is very difficult. Accurate maps of the region do not 
exist. The only available charts of the river are those 
made from the Government survey of 1889. Any charts 
of the Missouri River would be obsolete before they 
could get off the printing press because of the river’s 
propensity for cutting into its banks and shifting to 
a new channel almost overnight. Obviously such charts 
are of no value whatever as an aid to navigation, and of 
very little value even for determining one’s approximate 
position on the map of the state. On the chart of 1889 we 
frequently found that the river was as much as five 












miles away from the lo- 
cations where the charts 
showed it to have been 
when the surveys were 
made. The only places 
where the charts were 
really worth anything, 
were where the _ river 
flows through rocky can- 
yons and through rocky 
banks as it does through 
many parts of Montana. 
In those places the river 
stays put and gives the 


Mistaken for a bootlegger 

boat on the Missouri. The 

sheriff’s party stopped and 
inspected the boat 
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charts a semblance 
of reliability  re- 
garding the banks 
at least—if not the 
bottom. In the 400 
mile stretch of riv- 
er between Fort 
Benton and Wolf 
Point we were able 
to determine our 
location only by 


Wilton and his motion 

picture camera aboard 

Dickey Bird, in tow of 

Transcontinental on 
the Missouri 
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identification of the various rapids, from passing the mouths of 
tributary rivers, and an estimate of the mileage traveled. The 
rapids, of course, are the hard bank portions of the stream. 
Therefore they tallied with the charts of 1889. 

The rapids of the upper Missouri below Fort Benton are 
by no means rapids comparable to those of the Columbia, 
the Missouri above Fort Benton, or such rapids as those 
of the St. Lawrence, or those of the Colorado River in 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona. They are minor rapids, 
evidently very old in geological history and worn 
down by the water flow of ages until most of the 
sting has been pulled out of them. Usually they are 
nothing more than an easy pitch of swift water, a 
few swells, and then down into gently flowing river 
again. They seemed rather (Con’t. on page 68) 
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AMCO, A West 


HE first of a new series of 45 foot cruisers 

I was recently completed for D. F. Axelson 

of Los Angeles by Stephens Brothers of 
Stockton, Calif. These boats are quite a departure 
from the usual line of standardized boats and 
have accommodations rarely found in boats of 
this length. They contain an unusual forward 
cabin which serves as a lounging saloon, being 
fitted with upholstered wicker chairs. Folding 
Pullman berths built in in such a way that they 
are entirely concealed when not in use, and yet 
quickly available when wanted. 

The engine equipment is a HSR-6 cylinder Hall- 
Scott motor, with reduction gear, which is most 
modern in both construction and performance. 
By reason of the geared down arrangement, the 
propeller speed is low, and the motor speed high. 
This gives efficiency on both ends, permitting 
a larger diameter propeller with a reasonabic 
pitch, and at the same time permits 
the engine to work at its best effi- 
ciency. 

A feature of the galley is its com- 
pact arrangement along the outboard 
edge of the craft, while behind the 
row of cabinets is an enclosure which 
houses the engine, and at the same 

(Continued on page 154) 








The galley on the boat is roomy and 
convenient. The stove is backed 
with German silver and teak 


Amco is a big 45 footer, with an 
HSR-6 geared down Hall-Scott 
engine 

















Oast Cruiser 


The forward cabin is 
paneled in teak, serves 
as a lounging room, with 
built-in Pullman berths, 
which fold back into the 
space under the deck 
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Speeds of fifty miles per hour have been attained in the new Schillo runabout with an engine of 220 h. p. 


eA High Speed SPORTABOUT 


This searchlight is fitted into a clam 
shell form which is erected at the very bow of the boat 


Schillo Motor Boat Mfg. Co., have been working on 

a larger and faster boat suitable for salt water as 
well as for fresh water. This has been successfully ac- 
complished in their new production—a super model to 
be known as the 8-220 Special Sportabout. 

The 8-220 Special is capable of a speed of fifty miles 
per hour and rides smooth and sure. The entire general 
construction is carried out in an original stream line 
effect, a very distinctive design and very beautiful. 

The stream line idea has been used so as to most effi- 
ciently reduce wind pressure and avoid vacuum. This 
is responsible for its extreme speed with comparatively 
low horse power. 

Its power plant is an eight cylinder engine that de- 
velops 220 h. p. at 2,000 r. p. m. Valve in head type, 
running in bath of oil supplied by cam shaft pressure. 
It has been adapted to marine use, and is completely 
equipped for salt water use. 

The lubrication is a pressure system throughout, in- 
suring positive lubrication as indicated by gauge on dash. 
This system is through to the extreme end of the clutch 
shaft, lubricating all ball bearings as well as the thrust 
bearing. 

Carburetion is performed by a Zenith double-jet type 
supplied by the famous Autopulse System. This system 
eliminates all pressure pipes, gauges, etc. It is electric- 
ally operated and automatically controlled by the ignition 
switch. 

_The ignition is a special design employing a double 
distributor which enables ease of starting under extreme 
conditions. The electric equipment includes a spot light 


S sexi the development of their Sportabout 8-90, the 


with a new idea. 


and is controlled from the driver’s seat. There is also 
a starter and a generator of twelve volt capacity. Special, 
extra heavy construction in the battery is another 
feature. 

The length of the motor is fifty-two inches overall, 
including reverse gear, and the weight is eight hundred 
and ten pounds, complete. This also includes reverse 
gear. 

The clutch is also of special design, and is adjustable 
and very accessible. Driving and driven plate in the 
clutch are very large in diameter, insuring positive con- 
tact without slippage. 

The bearings are of special, non-burn, bronze backed 
metal. On both crank shaft and cennecting rods the 
thrust bearing is supported by a double row of self- 
aligning balls. 

The hull specifications of-the 8-220 Special are as fol- 
lows: Length overall 25 feet, 10 inches, the beam is 6 
feet 6 inches with a draught of 23 inches. Displacement 
light—3,050 pounds. 

Roominess is a particular feature of the 8-220 Special. 
It will seat nine passengers in perfect comfort. Seven 
persons can be accommodated in the main cockpit and 
two in the forward cockpit. This forward cockpit differs 
from anvthing in speed boats in that it is provided with 
a deck-high lid which protects it from the weather when 
not in use and supplies an upholstered back to the oc- 
cupants when utilized. The seats are all spring uphol- 
stered and covered with a high grade Spanish leather. 
Equipment and accessories are all the best in quality. 
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By 


Clifford Sloan 


cGURK was a cook. 

A good cook. Just 

as good a cook as 
ever stepped into a galley. 
McGurk was not a fancy 
cook, understand, but just 
a master of good plain 
cooking; cooking that 
would make the mouth 
water and whet the most 
jaded appetite. 

McGurk was forty-six 
years old. He was bald. 
But the lack of hair on 
his head was compen- 
sated for by a most re- 
markable moustache. It 
was a moustache of the 
walrus type and McGurk 
had the habit, or shall we 
call it the ability, of pro- 
truding his upper lip 
when deep in thought 
and this movement, 
slight as it was, gave the 
moustache the appear- 
ance of being projected 
in a horizontal plane. 

McGurk was short and 
stockily built. His body 
seemed a bit 
heavy for his 
short legs. And 
these short legs 
seemed always 
braced to meet 
the roll of a ship. 
On shore Mc- . 
Gurk didn’t walk; 
he rolled! 

He was a bach- 
elor. History has 
it that once, down 
in the South Seas, - 
he fell in love 
with a dark com- 


plexioned little McGurk jumped from his bench. He 


doubled up his fists. Here was the 
cause of all his trouble 





lassie. And every minute of shore leave on that trip 
was spent in the society of the fair dame of the South 
Seas. But history also has it that on a return trip, Mc- 
Gurk discovered that the fair dame had been untrue; 
that she had given her love to another whereupon Mc- 
Gurk forswore all women in general and women of the 
South Seas in particular. Now an ordinary cook, or 
ordinary seaman, would have had sweeter, fairer ladies 
in other distant lands. But not so McGurk. In that 
regard he was different. Well, anyway, from that day 
on McGurk became a woman hater! 

He was a man of few words. Born somewhere west 
of 179° where Tuesday jumps over to Thursday, he had 
followed the sea, man and boy and cook, all of his life. 
Aside from these facts, that he had been born at sea and 
had followed it ever since, McGurk never said anything 
about himself. 


There always comes a time, however, in the lives of 
even the best of cooks, when jobs are scarce. And such 
was the case at the time of this tale. 

McGurk sat in that little park where Coenties Slip 
joins South Street, just opposite the Seaman’s Institute, 
and wondered what he was going to do! Shipping was 
at low ebb! Nothing was moving! The few ships 
that were sailing had cooks; not as good as McGurk 
probably, but they had cooks. 

Now, confidentially, it was Mc- 

Gurk’s own fault that he was out of 
a job. For six years he had been 
cook on the bark Jonathan B. David. 
On the last homeward voyage, 
however, McGurk had taken child- 
ish offense at something the 
Captain had said, for good 
cooks are temperamental, and 
McGurk had vowed then and 
there that he’d starve before 
ever stepping foot on the Jona- 
than B. David again. That 


good old ship was booked to 
sail within the month for Rio 


Grande; and as McGurk 
thought of that he realized that 
he had been a fool to make such 
a careless vow. He knew the 
Captain would be glad to take 
him back for the 

Captain had said 

so; but McGurk 

had said that he 

would starve to 

death before ever 

shipping on that 

boat again and he 

meant every word . 

of it. With Mc- 

Gurk, a vow was 

a vow! 


And he was 
close to starving 
right now. He 
had been paid off 
when the Jona- 
than B. David 
docked some 
three weeks ago 
and the sum had 
been a good one. 
But it had been 
consumed. Just 
how, McGurk 
didn’t know! And 
he didn’t care; the 
important points were that it was all gone with the ex- 
ception of seventy-two cents, that jobs were scarce and 
that McGurk would starve before ever going back to 
Captain Edward and the Jonathan B. David. 

He jingled the seventy-two cents, changed to another 
bench and gave thought to conditions. He had tried 
that very morning to get a job on a harbor tug boat; 


The kitchen door was ajar, 
McGurk couldn’t believe his 
ears! Was he crazy, he asked 
himself, or had old Aunt 
Tabitha gone plum out of her | 
senses? He crept to the door | 
that he might listen better 


but there had been twenty before him and one of the 
twenty had landed the job. He didn’t know just which 
way to turn. Being broke, and without a job, was some- 
thing novel in McGurk’s experience. 

Frequently, under such conditions, Fate steps along 
and offers some suggestion. And that is just what hap- 
pened to McGurk. Fate, in the garb and attire of a 














+ tees naps anette ; 


longshoreman named Sandy Hen- 
nessey, came along and sat down 


with McGurk. Hennessey knew 

McGurk. Hennessey had shipped 

on the Jonathan B. David some 

years before as an A B and he re- 

spected McGurk’s ability. : 

McGurk told his story. He omit- 

ted no detail. His climax, and a most 

fitting one, was an exhibition of the seventy-two cents. 
Hennessey was a patient listener; and a sympathetic 
one. He agreed with McGurk; life was hard and espe- 
cially the life of a good sea-faring cook without a job. 
And then Hennessey had an inspiration. He outlined 
his plan which was, briefly, that McGurk should take 

a job on shore until shipping picked up. | 

“What! Mea bloomin’ house maid?” righteously ex- 
claimed McGurk. “I’ll be damned if I am or do! I'll 
starve—” 
McGurk stopped there! Once before he had said 
something like that, he had regretted it and now he was 

going to watch his step. Moreover, he happened, just at 


that minute to jingle the seventy-two cents and it served 
as a sharp reminder of his condition. 

Hennessey took advantage of the pause and explained 
the details of his plan. Indeed, he illustrated the prac- 
ticability of it by mentioning that one Baldy McAnnis, a 
good cook but not as good as McGurk, once finding him- 
self stranded in San Pedro Harbor and with no job in 
sight had taken a shore job for two months, and it had 
paid him well. 

“An’ there’s a hell of a lot of good shore jobs,” con- 
cluded Hennessey. “Just yesterday I see a lot of cooks 
wanted at an agency up on Sixth Avenue. . .” 

Hennessey dwelt at quite some length on the plan and 
then went his way. 

McGurk would not permit himself even to think of a 
shore job; that is, for the first fifteen or twenty minutes 
after Hennessey left. Then he thought that it might be 
possible. Then he revolted against the idea; only to 
swing around to it again as he realized that he was truly 
up against it—seventy-two cents between him and starva- 
tion and no job in sight. 

He asked a passer-by the time. It was eleven-thirty. 
It checked with McGurk’s feelings for he had had a 
light breakfast and he thought it must be approaching 
noon. And the remembrance of the light breakfast, plus 
the thought of a light lunch and a still lighter dinner, 
helped McGurk to arrive at a (Continued on page 110) 
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Dr. L. R. Van Sant, the 
owner, in his boat racing 
costume 











Doc’s 11, the 725 cubic inch hyd roplane with which the record of 


61.74 m.p.h. was established 





elgian 


rophy 


Comes » U.S. 


L. R. Van Sant, with Doc’s II of Peoria, Is Success- 
ful Contender for World’s Championship Trophy 
in Twelve Liter, 725 Cubic Inch Hydroplane Class 


in achieving an honor in the sport of motorboat- 

ing. The King of Belgium Trophy, which was 
offered by the monarch for the fastest speed officially 
established by any motor boat in the world, under ad- 
mirality conditions. These conditions provided that the 
mean of means of six consecutive runs be taken in order 
to determine the speed of the boat. The only restric- 
tion being that the cylinder displacement of the engine 
was limited to twelve liters or the equivalent, 725 cubic 
inches. Doc’s 11, the famous hydroplane, owned by Dr. 
L. R. Van Sant of Peoria, who made his trials on Oc- 


Orr: again an American boat has been successful 


tober 11, on Peoria Lake, established a speed of 61.74 


m.p.h. under these conditions, which proved to be the 
fastest ever made in this class. The conditions provided 
that the contest was open to any boats in this class, be- 
tween March 10 and Oct. 30. Contestants from the 
United States, France, Italy, and Belgium took part, all 
American contenders being members of the Mississippi 
Valleey Power Boat Association. 

Boating circles in Peoria were particularly elated, 
since the owner and the builder of the boat are both 
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residents of that city, and prominent sportsmen. The 
aotification of the award of this trophy was received 
from M. Pauwaert, Secretary of the International Union 
Ghent, Belgium, by A. T. Griffith, Secretary of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association. He in turn was delighted to 
immediately notify Dr. Van Sant of his success. 

Of the four American boats which took part in the 
contest, all of them were successful in doing fifty-one 
m.p.h or better. The best of the foreign boats succeeded 
in reaching only 43 m.p.h, with the others slower still. 
The speed of Doc’s 11 is eight miles faster than the next 
nearest mark attained by Pal-O’Mine, owned by J. Dow- 
ers of Rising Sun, Ind., whose speed was 54.120: m.p.h. 

The trophy offered by King Albert of Belgium was of- 
fered for a single year’s competition, and will be perma- 
nently retained by Dr. Van Sant. All other competitors 
for the trophy have received bronze medals in commemo- 
ration of their trials, which are reproductions of the 
famous trophy. The sports governing bodies of England, 
Italy, France and Germany promptly sent their con- 
gratulations to the Mississippi Valley Power Boat As- 
(Continued on page 144) 
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A skillful pilot is needed to run the big steamers through the Lachine rapids of the St. Lawrence 
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Part X 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


In the Quieter Waters of Georgian Bay and the Trent 
Waterway, the Little 18-Foot Boat is Able to Make 
Greater Progress; a Happy Meeting With Travelling 
Companions Familiar With the Waters Saves Many Miles 
and Speeds the Journey From Milwaukee to New York 


Georgian Bay and the ‘Trent Canal 


the office of the Trotter dock where I replenished 

my gasoline, I pushed off from Little Current at 
daybreak the following morning, that of July 3rd. 
Helped by the steady set of easterly current (the drain- 
age of North Channel) which gives the picturesque 
little town its name, I was quickly out of the river-like 
strait and heading across the opener waters of Manito- 
waning Bay. The steamer course ran somewhat circuit- 
ously to the south of Heywood Island here, but by 
threading the shoals to the north I managed to save a mile 
or two of distance. This brought me abreast of the 
double lights at the south end of Badgely Island, with the 


G ihe otice on a divan kindly turned over to me in 





open waters of Georgian Bay shimmering like a sheet of 
gray satin under its cloak of thinning silver mist. 

My most direct course from here would have been a 
point or two south of east to the protecting bank of The 
Thirty Thousand Islands, which buffers the eastern shore 
of Georgian Bay from end to end. After my experiences 
of the two previous days in the way of thunder squalls 
with a small boat, however, I was reluctant to put so 
many miles of unbroken water between myself and land. 
Also, I had been assured that a glimpse of Killarney in 
passing would be well worth the slight detour reaching 
it involved; and Killarney was located on an inlet at the 
extreme northern point of the bay. 














The little town of 
Killarney, I had 
been told in Little 
Current, was unique 
in a number of re- 
spects. Although 
actually on the main- 
land, it was connect- 
ed with the rest of 
the world neither by 
railway, highway, 
telephone nor tele- 
graph. Not even was 
there an automobile 
in local use. The 
spaces left for roads 
were merely grassy 
lanes between the 
houses and small 
patches of cultiva- 
tion. Every one of 
the several hundred 
people was either 
[rish or French-Can- 
adian. There was 
but a single non- 
Catholic in the,com- 
munity, and he: was 
a recent back-slider 
who had fallen victim 
toa Holy-roller 
evangelist. 

And such was Kil- 
larney as I found it, 
only infinitely more 
restful and alluring 
than the bald 
description reads. 
Heading north-east- 
erly and skirting the 
shoal called Kokanongwi Shingle, I coasted George Island 
until I came to a little toy lighthouse which showed 
me the way into a deep, narrow passage walled with a 
weather-polished reddish rock which had the look of 
porphyry. A mile of winding among slender peninsulas 
and tiny islets brought me to a straight reach of chan- 
nel lined on either side with white and green cottages 
perched picturesquely among the rocks. With verdure 
surging down to the water’s edge and the blue-green 
summits of the Cloche Mountains notching the distant 
skyline, the lovely strait with its sparklingly clean village 
might well have been an arm of the famous Irish lake 
from which it took its name. A bare-armed, bare-headed 
girl with a mane of red 
hair, pulling a skiff in the 
bow of which a pert yel- 
low Irish terrier was 
planted like a figurehead, 
lent the culminating 


Mr. Freeman’s Elto pow- 
ered boat on Stony Lake, 
Trent Waterway 


A joint camp in the Trent canal with Mr. and Mrs. Douglas who traveled 
with Mr. Freeman for many miles 


Hibernian touch. 

One could have 
lingered long in Kil- 
larney, with profit to 
one’s town-frayed 
nerves if nothing 
else. Sut with the 
daily bank of thun- 
der clouds already 
beginning to mass 
for their matutinal 
maneuvers, there was 
nothing to do but 
content myself with 
a half hour’s stroll 
along the grassy 
lanes before pushing 
off to make what 
way I could while 
the sun shone. The 
friendly grocer ut 
whose dock I tied up 
told me of a cabin on 
an island right along 
the way where I 
could take shelter if 
the weather turned 
bad. I never found 
it. With thirty 
thousand islands 
right along the way, 
looking for some- 
thing on one of them 
wus comparable to 
searching for the 
proverbial needle in 
the haystack. 

The chart showed 
that by coasting east- 
ward from Killarney, 
I could follow a completely land-locked passage called 
Collin’s Inlet, which ran to the northward of Philip Ed- 
ward Island for many miles. As this would carry me 
far off the direct course, I decided to keep to the open 
water a few miles off the main mass of the coastal 
islands, running to the latter for shelter only in case of 
necessity. 

Reefs and shallowly submerged rocks swarmed even 
in the open lake, but, with clezr water and a bright sky 
overhead, these were easily seen and avoided. Running 
steadily without even shutting off the engine for lunch, 
I made rapid progress until the regular afternoon thun- 
der storms began to unlimber their artillery along toward 
two o’clock. Weathering two squalls with no more than 
a wetting, I was quick to turn and run for shelter when 
a bituminous funnel of cloud came boring down with 
the apparent intention of blowing me out into the middle 
of the bay. 


The chart showed two masses of small islands im- 
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The Douglas canoe and tent at the Sturgeon Lake camp 


mediately to landward, one called, Sly Boots and the 
other, The Chickens. Rather fancying the latter as a 
roosting place, I headed in to where they nestled in 
brown silhouette against the loftier looming forests of 
the mainland. At first it looked as though I was running 
in to ram an unbroken wall of bare rock. As I drove 
nearer, however, narrow openings began to appear, these 
resolving themselves presently into winding channels 
separating hundreds of tiny low islands. 

Bumping into the main pillar of the squall while still 
in open water, the wind-whippcd waves were piling into 
the boat at a rate that \vould have filled her in a few 
minutes had it been maintained. Then I scudded like 
a frightened rabbit between the first outreaching fingers 
of rock, and almost instantly the weight of the waves 
was broken. By the time two'or three lines of Chickens 
had been passed, only the wind and rain told that the 
squall continued, and I was safely berthed against any- 
thing short of a cyclone.. Indeed, the protection from 
the seas pounding outside was so complete that there 
was no real need of stopping at all. Tilting the engine 
to protect the propeller from the rocks, I worked the 
boat along under oars.until the squall had passed and 
it was quiet enough to run outside again. 

The red-brown rocks of ‘The Chickens showed unmis- 
takable evidences of glacial scratches. Doubtless, in fact, 
all of The Thirty Thousand Islands were scoured out 
from the mother rock during the glacial movements of 
the Ice Age. 

The name Voyageur Channel on the chart-at a point 
which I came abreast of an hour after coming out from 
the refugerof The Chickens called my attention to the 
fact that I was now off the sprawling estuaries of historic 
French River, and therefore in water which had been 
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ploughed by the keels of the boats of practically all of 


the early explorers and travelers. In order to avoid 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence and Niagara and the 
circuitous route bv Ontario, Erie and main Lake Huron, 
it was long the practice to work up to Ottawa from 
Montreal and reach Georgian Bay and the sheltered 
North Channel by way of Lake Nipissing and the French 
River. This was the main route to Superior, Michigan 
and—by Fox River and the Wisconsin—on to the Mis- 
sissippi, for many years. 

At five o’clock some brilliantly white spots which came 
up and sat upon the sunlit waters of the bay to the east 
turned out to be the Bustard Rocks Range Lights. As 
the north was threatening storm again, I was glad to 
take advantage of the shelter until the next flight of 
squalls blew over. Running into the harbor afforded by 
the passage between two tiny islands, I found the old 
lighthouse keeper and his wife awaiting me on the 
landing. With them was an officious personage in sport- 
ing togs, who promptly boarded and began to search the 
boat to the accompaniment of a running fire of questions 
as to whence I had come, what I had been doing and 
where I was going. At the end of twenty minutes he 
ceased his pawings among my outfit, stepped over into a 
smart little launch and pushed off without any explana- 
- He was evidently considerably put out about some- 
thing. 

As soon as the launch was out of the passage, the light- 
house-keeper explained that the man was the Fish and 
Game Warden. Hearing my engine popping and certain 
that it was a boat which contained Americans fishing 
without a license, he had laid in ambush at the light- 
house station to make a seizure. He had fairly danced 
a jig the old man said, (Continued on page 128) 








a launch service to carry them between the 
shore landing stations, and their larger 
craft quickly, ‘and with the least effort 
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By Frank Stevens 


Some of the Many Problems Which Con- 


front the New Boat Owner. 


Simple in 


Themselves, They Are Taken as a Matter 
of Course by the Experienced Boatman. 
The Present Chapter Clears Up These 
Difficulties and Answers the Questions 
Which Arise in the Mind of the Beginner 


Part III 


“6 E’VE bought our boat, equipped it, and now 

W where shall we park it? ; 

During the Motor Boat Show of last year, I 
was standing one evening on the deck of an Elco forty- 
five foot cruiser. I had looked her over from stem to 
stern and was thinking of what a splendid ship she was! 
It was during the dinner hour and the man in charge of 
the exhibit was off duty. Presently a visitor approached 
and asked me if I could give him some information. 

I informed him that I was not officially connected with 
the exhibit but would be glad to answer any questions 
that I could. He asked many; and by them I knew that 
he was without boat experience. Probably a motorist, 
I thought, tired and weary of crowded highways. 

“Now if one owns a boat like this,” he asked, finally, 
“where does he—does he—er—” the man hesitated. 

“Where does he park it?” I asked. 

“Yes, that’s it!” he exclaimed, “where does he park 
it ?” 

A splendid question! Where is the boat parked when 
you are not using it? When cruising, and, wishing a 
change, you want to leave the boat and spend the night 
at some inviting inn? And where is it parked during the 
long winter months, when to think of blue water even, 
makes you shudder and pull your chair closer to the 
fire? 

Suppose we assume that your home is in some big city 
close to blue water. You have been in the habit, we 
will say, of going away to the sea shore for the summer, 
or perhaps to the mountains; or perhaps your vacation 
from work and care has been confined to two or three 
weeks when you have toured. And now you contem- 
plate using your boat for the vacation period, or per- 
haps for week-end cruises or perhaps for a summer cot- 
tage. Where is the best place to keep it? 

Near you, somewhere, is a yacht club easily accessible 
by car or train. If you join such a club, you can keep 
your boat in the harbor or bay where it will be under 
the care of employees of the club. For a moderate sum 
you can buy a mooring; a heavy anchor of the mush- 
room type. From this anchor there leads a chain to 
which is attached a can buoy or spar that floats on the 
water. Leading from the buoy is a heavy manila cable, 
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an inch or inch and a half in diameter; this is picked up 
from the water with the boat hook and thrown over the 
bitt. (The bitt is a perpendicular piece of heavy timber 
going through the deck, to which large ropes are made 
fast. Sometimes called a knight-head.) Thus you are 
anchored very securely without the bother of letting-go 
an anchor and without the annoyance of seeking a suit- 
able anchorage every time you come in from a cruise. 

If this mooring is rented by you for the season or pur- 
chased outright it is yours whether you are tied up to 
it or not. No one has any right to it. Frequently the 
name of the boat is painted on the mooring. 

If you use your boat simply over the week-end ana 
do not wish to be bothered with the work of cleaning 
brass, hull, etc., etc., the club will have it done for you. 
So when you come out to the boat of a Saturday you 
find it ship-shape and ready to take you where you will. 

Yacht clubs are not expensive luxuries when the 
service rendered is taken into consideration. If you are 
a member you have the privilege of using the club launch 
to take you to and from your boat; more convenient 
than rowing back and forth. You have a place to receive 
telephone calls, mail, etc., etc. You have opportunity to 
meet other motor boatmen, to talk with them, to dis- 
cuss the various subjects near and dear to the yachts- 
man’ heart. And, tied with home cooking in the galley 
you have the club dining room or restaurant! 

Moreover, if you are a member of a recognized yacht 
club other clubs are glad to extend guest privileges to 
you. And when cruising this is a great convenience. 
One day this summer, cruising Lake Michigan, we put 
in at Milwaukee. A member of the Milwaukee Yacht 
Club had witnessed our approach, had observed the 
burgee (flag) of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club (Long 
Island). The minute we docked he stepped forward, in- 
troduced himself, and took me to the office where he 
gave me a guest card. Not content with that he took 
me around and introduced to me several members. He 
arranged with the dock master so that I could tie up to 
the dock rather than anchor outside; much more con- 
venient and a privilege rarely granted! I have cruised 
a great deal in my short boating experience and have 
visited many clubs. But never have I met with such 











hospitality as extended to me by this yachtsman and it gives me 
pleasure to acknowledge it here. 

No, a club membership is not entirely a luxury when the con- 
veniences offered are considered. But suppose you do not wish 
to join a club; then, you ask, where can you keep the boat? 

Several years ago I owned a big roadster. It was my first car. 
I lived at that time in New Jersey and I had never driven in New 
York City. I dreaded New York because of its crowded streets. 
I did not know whether I could handle the car under such condi- 
tions. I had had it only a few weeks. One day I mustered up 
courage and went to it! All went well until at the corner of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway, just as I was diagonally 
across both car tracks, my motor went dead. I kicked the starting 
button, I worked the gas accelerator; but nothing happened. I 
jumped out of the car and began frantically to crank it. But nary 
an explosion could I get. In the meantime traffic was held up; 
motormen and truck drivers offered valuable sug- 
gestions. I cranked and cranked; but that motor 
had made a mighty fine job of going dead. Then 
presently I looked up and a traffic officer was ap- 
proaching me. He loomed up on the horizan like a 
mountain. I had visions of a ticket, of spending a 
night in a cell. He watched me for a minute and 
then, putting a big hand on my shoulder said, “Take 
it easy, my boy, take it easy—sure’an you've got just 
as much right here as anyone—’an is your switch 
on?” Of course it wasn’t! I had somehow dis- 
turbed the switch and thrown it off. 

Now, you have as much right to the water as any- 
one, club member or not a club member. Your boat 
may be only a little sixteen foot put-put with a two 
cycle engine in it; but you’ve got just as 
much right to the water as the chap who 
owns a two hundred foot yacht and be- 
longs to five yacht clubs! And this 
applies not only to open stretches of 
water, but to anchoring grounds in har- 
bors and bays. You can let go an anchor 
anywhere you wish; provided always that 
you keep out of channels. 

Suppose then that for the time being you 
decide to pass the question of yacht clubs; 
yet do not wish to live aboard. Get a map 
that shows the port towns near you and go 
out some afternoon and visit these. At 
each you'll find a public or semi-public 
dock; and the chances are that you'll see 
boats of many kinds anchored just off the 
dock. Make inquiries and you'll discover 
some old captain or some fisherman who 
has moorings to let; who, for a very small 
sum, will watch out for your boat and if 
you wish keep it un for you. 

Or, suppose that you decide to give up 
the house or the apartment in town for 
the summer and rent a cottage on or near 
the water; and want your boat anchored 
near. In this cas? get your own mooring 
and locate it where you wish. 

Buy a mushroom anchor of say one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred pounds. 
Attach a 7/16 inch anchor chain by means 
of an anchor shackle; bring the chain up 
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to a buoy—and here use a swivel shackle. For the 
buoy I would suggest a good big double pointed one, 
shaped like a top. Paint it white and put the name of 
the boat on it. To the top ring of the buoy attach an 
inch and a half or two inch cable. This manila cable 
is picked up with the boat hook and made fast to the bitt. 
If left for any length of time, however, the cable will 
sink and prove a most troublesome thing to pick up. 
So attach a light line to it and at the end a block of wood 
or cork or perhaps a small can buoy. Then when you 
come in it is an easy matter to pick up the small buoy, 
haul in the light line and then the cable. The ship 
chandlery where you buy the mushroom anchor, buoys, 
cable, etc., etc., will be glad to fix up the whole thing for 
you. Splicing is an art not generally understood by the 
landlubber! 

Of course, if you are living on board, using the boat 
as a summer home as so many people do, staying first in 
one harbor and another, you'll not need such a mooring 
as has been described. The only object of having 
a mooring rather than to let go the anchor is that it is 
safer and more convenient, particularly when the boat 
is unattended. 

Before discussing winter quarters, a word on the sub- 
ject of locating your mooring. If you are off a yacht 
club or public dock there will be many other boats 
anchored near you and all riding to moorings just as 
you are. Establish clearly in your mind the exact loca- 
tion of your mooring and do this, not by its relation to 
other boats, but rather by landmarks. 

If you locate it by the position of other boats you are 
likely to experience some trouble in finding it. And 
for this reason: You cast off and go for an afternoon’s 
cruise. When you left your mooring there 
was a green yawl on your port side and a 
white cruiser to starboard. So you feel that 
when you return to the fleet, all you’ll have 
to do to find your mooring will be to locate 
the green yawl and the white cruiser. 

In the meantime, however, these boats go 
out; and stay longer than you do. When ; 
you cqme in, therefore, your guide posts eo. 
are not there; and while you know the gen-  — * 
eral location of your mooring you are 
puzzled as to its exact location. If you had 
located it by landmarks you would have no 
such trouble. 

Locate your mooring by ranges, a church 
the spire of which is readiiy seen; a white 
house; or a house on a hill. When you 
come in steer for the church spire 
using the white house as a range 
mark—in other words, keep these 
right in line. And then when op- 
posite to the house on the hill you 
will be close enough to your moor- 
ing so that you can see it. From a 
distance it is sometimes very diffi- 
cult to see a mooring. 

With our first boat and until I 
had firmly located the position of 
our mooring I had all kinds of 
trouble in finding it. Finally I got 
a bearing by landmarks and my 





troubles were over. Discussing this one day with an ex- 
perienced skipper, I was ridiculed for my pains. — 

“Why” he said, “1 never have any trouble finding my 
mooring—what’s the matter with you, blind in one eye ?” 

And he ought not to have any trouble. He had kept 
a boat in the bay for years and always in about the 
same location. Nevertheless one afternoon his young 
daughter let the cat out of the bag. She advised me, 
out of her father’s hearing, that he was going to get a 
larger buoy because—“‘You see we have so much trouble 
in finding that little piece of wood!” 

Now for winter quarters. Any ship yard (and before 
the season is over you will have noticed many) will haul 
out your boat, store it for winter, launch it in the spring 

(Continued on page 146) 











For a moderate 
sum you can buy a 
mooring; a heavy 
anchor of the 
mushroom type 





















































By Alfred F, 


HEARD ofa man the other day who took up boating late in 


life. Until he was sixteen he couldn’t tell the difference be- 
tween a yacht and a yak, and even when he was old enough 
to vote he thought a marconi rig had something to do with 
radio. Finally when he was an old man of forty he saw the 

ocean for the first time and smelled the salt sea breezes. 
At that the yachting bug bit him and he went to a broker to 
see about buying a boat. And did he start in with something 
modest in the way of a little cruiser? Not a bit of it. He 
bought a big 58-foot auxiliary yawl. So the broker took him 
out for a practice run and showed him where the sails were 
and what to do with them. While they were out on the 
Sound the wind died away and the broker started the 

engine and steered the yawl back to the anchorage. 

The new yachtsman was unusually quick at picking 
things up, and there was very little that escaped him on 
that practice run. But what with the wind going dead 
while the yawl was out on the Sound there was one 
item of seamanship that the broker couldn’t show 
him. You may be able to guess what that item was, 
but if you can’t guess you have the privilege of read- 

} ing on a couple of paragraphs and finding out. 
The second time the new Yachtsman went for a 
sail in his yawl he was short-handed. The broker 
stayed ashore for reasons of his own, and the re- 
cently ex-landlubber had to rely on a friend to 
help him make sail and maneuver the boat out 
of harbor. To give you an idea of how much of 
a sea-going dog the friend was, I’ll quote a 
sample sentence. Said the friend on a differ- 
ent occasion, “Well, cap, I just untied that 
thingumajig from that round-looking affair 
near the front of the b and took it 

downstairs.” 

So between the two of m they didn’t 
know too much about sailing a boat. 
All went well while the yaw! was out 
in the Sound with pler »f large open 
spaces around her. ut when they 


An outboard is ma- 
chine that you and your 
pal can handle without 
help from anybody else 
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got back to harbor! Well, they had a stiff breeze 
behind them and it soon came time to round up at 
the mooring. And coming to a mooring under sail 

was exactly what the owner of the yawl knew the 

least abott. 

“Grab a boat-hook,” he called to his friend. “I 
can’t slow her down, so you'll have to pick up the 
mooring and make the cable fast while we’re 
moving. Lean way forward and work like 
greased lightning.” 

“Couldn’t you untie a few sails?” asked the 
friend. “I don’t know anything about 
yawls, but I bet she wouldn’t go so fast 
if it weren’t for all these sails.” 

“Don’t argue,” said the owner. “The 
first thing a good sailor does is obey orders. 

Get the boat-hook.” 

So the friend leaned over the side. with 
a boat-hook in one hand and a do-or- 
die look on his face. As he had a quick 
eye he was able to hook the ring in the 
mooring buoy as the yawl swept up to 
it. Then, as he haga strong right 
arm he was able to stay with the boat- 
hook as the yawl swept away from 
him. Also having a good pair of 
lungs, he shouted, “Never mind me. 
Look out for the women and chil- 
dren on the beach!” 

What the yawl did after that 
would make a plot for a movie 4M 
thriller. She took the stern off 
an outboard motor boat so 
violently that the motor 
bounced up and caught on her 
bob stay. Then she raked 
her main boom along half a 
dozen cabin cruisers and 
converted them into open 
boats. After that she cut a 
racing sloop in half so 
neatly that the bow and 

(Con’t. on page 148) 














UTSIDE of the 
() fact that a ma- 

rine radio set 
should be damp and 
vibration proof, it is 
also highly desirable 
to have it easily stow- 
able. It should be 
small and compact 
and capable of being 
put away, out of sight, 
quickly and easily. 

One way of accom- 
plishing this is to buy 
one of the many 
makes of small port- 
able receivers which 
are offered for the pur- 
pose, but the fact that 
these sets usually con- 
tain two complete sets 
of batteries, A and B, 
makes them somewhat 
heavy to handle and a 
suitable space is not 
always available. 

To really do the job 
right, the set should 
be built-in, in some 
place where it will be 
easily brought into 
play, yet may be 
securely closed up 
when not in use. Im- 
mediately, sliding 
shelves and drop front 
desks present all sorts 
of possibilities, but in 
many of the smaller 
cruisers the luxury of 
a desk is not available. 

Many forty § and 
fifty footers though, 
have buffets, which 
are used for almost 
everything under the 
sun except what they 
are designed for and 
in many of these there 
is a super-structure ar- 
rangement with leaded 
glass doors, with racks 
for glasses and even— 
sh-h — decanters. 
Since these articles 
are now obsolete, we 
find an excellent place 
for a small _ radio 
receiver. High up, 
clear and free of the 
dampness, which may 
accumulate near the 
bilge, and also in such 
a position that the set 


Built in RADIO 


In Which Various Ways and Means Are 








received, and left there 


Discussed for Installing a Small Receiver indefinitely. When 


put out of use, the 


wn the Out of the Way Corners of the Boat switch is turned off, 


but the tuning dials 


do not have to be 
By W. F. Crosby touched. It is a well 





known fact that recep- 
tion from distant 
broadcasting stations 
is almost out of the 
question during the 
warm months’ and 
there will be no fever- 
ish tuning and sitting 
over the dials _ for 
hours on end, the way 
radio fans do in the 
winter time. 

In some’ installa- 
tions of this kind, the 
radio receiver has 
been placed directly 
on top of the buffet 
with the china locker 
above it. In most of 
these there is a little 
niche in which the set 
will fit quite nicely. If 
this is done the B bat- 
teries may be kept in 
the lower compart- 
ment of the buffet and 
a small hole drilled 
through the back for 
the aerial lead-in wire. 
Provided there is no 
other connection 
handier, it is possible 
to drill another small 
hole for the ground 
lead also, which will, 
of course, be made 
fast to the engine. 

In many cruisers, 
even the smaller ones, 
there is a shelf formed 
by the clamp, up close 
under the deck beams, 
and in some of the 
raised deck cruisers, 
there is an additional 
clamp below this one 
which is usually made 
into a shelf of some 
sort where collar 
buttons may become 
lost and where old 
pipes mingle with fish- 
ing tackle and playing 
cards. In many of. 


The Consolidated cruiser Tamarack IV has the transmitter the boats arranged in 
above, with the long wave receiver and amplifier below this manner, there is 


will not be damaged under any circumstances. While 


it may be true that with a se 


t in this position, tuning may 


be slightly awkward, it is nevertheless also true that a set 
used on a boat in the summer time is not apt to come 
in for much tuning. 

Instead these receivers are usually tuned to one par- 
ticular station from which reliable broadcasting may be 
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quite sufficient room 
for a small sized radio set and the location is again a 
good one for it is up high. If there is no lower clamp, 
a hanging shelf may be arranged from the deck beams 
or from the main clamp, but in any case be sure to place 
this so that a sleeper in the berth below will not brain 
himself when he rises suddenly during the night. 
Most forty and fifty footers have a locker or alcove, 




















Aerial lead-in 


- Water-tight deck 
snsvlator 









Possible location 
of Kado Set 


Probadle focatian 
of Kado Set 


70 ground 
“ Connection 


B batteries 
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Thwartship section through a typical buffet, showing the 
installing of a radio receiver 


located along at least one side of the saloon, up under 
the edge of the trunk cabin and back underneath the 
deck where it is out of the way. The alcove will usually 
take a small radio without the least difficulty, but one of 
the small lockers would prove even better, the glass or 
mahogany doors acting as a good protection under all 
circumstances. 

A full length clothes locker may also be arranged to 
take a set, if a double shelf is put in a short distance up 
from the bottom. The lower of these shelves will take 
the receiver and the upper will act as a protection for it 
from above. However, the upper shelf should be water- 
proofed in such a way that water dripping from a wet 





suit of oilers will 

not seep through 

and work into the | 
radio set or bat- 

teries. Salt water 
is an excellent elec- 
trical conductor 
and may cause a 
lot of trouble with 
the batteries by 
forming a slow 
leak. This, by the |. Kadio 
way, also goes for Ser 
batteries used for \ >. 
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ignition. Z 
To return to the r 

clothes locker, the 

lower part, bel \ 

Ower part, elow 


Drop-door 
the set, may be used 
as a storage space 


~~ 
for shoes, while the SS 


fact that eight or = 
nine inches has Adding a shelf in the bottom 
been -stole. from of a clothes locker will per- 
the lower edge will mit a radio set to be installed 
not have much 

effect on the clothing capacity of the locker itself. 

In an arrangement of this kind, the set should be 
closed up with a small door, arranged to drop down 
when you want to tune in. Then another rig is to fix 
up a sliding board which will permit you to pull the 
whole set out in the open when you want a little amuse- 
ment. Of course with this sort of an arrangement it is 
necessary to have flexible battery leads. 

On the motor yacht Tamarack IV a complete trans- 
mitting and receiving set is used. The receiver is not a 
small one and is designed to tune up to about 2,500 
meters and down far enough (Continued on page 156) 





The transmitting panel on the new Speejacks at the right, with the long and short wave receivers in the center 
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Profile and plat ‘or the 26-foot Mower designed runabout P acer 


PACER 4 26-Foot Runabout 


Build Your Own Runabout from This Up-to-Date Design Arranged 
for Amateur or Professional Work 
Designed Especially for MoToR BoatinG 


By Charles D. Mower 


the plans of a practical general utility runabout 

suitable either for the sea coast or inland water- 
ways which will have a speed of eighteen to twenty miles 
per hour with a power plant equivalent to the motor 
called for in the specifications. Six persons can be ac- 
commodated in the seating arrangement shown on the 
plans and, if necessary, additional passengers can be 
carried by using portable seats in the after cockpit. In 
order to simplify the design, the lines show a straight 
V bottom instead of the concave V which is customary 
in boats of this type designed for greater speeds, but the 
topsides are shaped with a flare at the bow and a tumble 
home at the stern to improve the appearance of the boat 
when afloat. 

A boat of this size should not be attempted by an ama- 
teur who has had no experience in boat building but it 
is not beyond the ability of any amateur builder who 
has had experience with smaller boats and who fully 
appreciates the amount of time required and the prob- 
lems of construction which must be solved as the work 
progresses. 


T HIS design gives the readers of MoToR BoatinG 


Specifications 


Dimensions: Length over all 26 feet; beam 6 feet; draft, 
extreme 1 foot 6 inches. 

Keel: To be a single length of clear white oak 1% inches 
thick and 4 inches wide. To be properly bevelled and rab- 
beted the entire length to take the lower edge of the gar- 
board strake of planking. The outside of the keel is to be 
finished flush with the outside of the planking and is to be 
2 inches wide on the bottom when finished. 

Stem: To be worked from an hackmatack knee, sawn to 
shape shown on plans and rabbeted to take the ends of the 
planking which are to finish flush with the outside face of the 
stem. Forward edge of the stem to be % inch wide to take 
brass stem band. Stem to be bolted to,.keel with three 3% 
inch galvanized bolts set up with nut and washer on inside. 
If hackmatack knee can not be obtained, the stem may be 
built up of white oak, sawn to shape and scarfed together as 
shown on plans. Stem to be sided 2 inches and moulded as 
shown on plans. 

Stern Transom: To be of 3% inch mahogany steam bent to 


the curve shown on the lines; to be fitted with an oak tran- 
som frame % inch by 2 inches around the edge to take 
fastenings for ends of planking. A stern post 1% inch by 
4 inches to be fitted at center extending from top of keel to 
upper edge of transom Two 1 inch thick hackmatack knees 
to be fitted on either side of sternpost and fastened to side 
of keel and to sternpost. If desired, the stern transom may 
be made straight, of oak or mahogany, and should be made 
as per offsets for frame station No. 10. 

Moulds: The building moulds for the cross sections should 
be made of % inch spruce, or other suitable material, and are 
to be made for each frame station shown on the lines. After 
the lines are laid down, or drawn full size, from the measure- 
ments given in the Table of Offsets an allowance of % inch 
for the thickness of planking must be made in shaping the 
moulds. The moulds should be well braced diagonally and 
are to be spaced 2 feet, 6 inches apart. 

Chines: To be fitted on inside of planking at angle of 
bilge. To be of oak or yellow pine in one length if possible. 
To be 1 inch thick and about 4 inches wide. To be fitted to 
the moulds and bevelled flush with the face of the mould to 
fit inside of planking. After planking is on, the outside chine 
is to be fitted in place and screw fastened to the inside chine. 

Planking: To be of % inch white cedar in as long lengths 
as possible with butts well shifted. Butts to be made on an 
oak block % inch thick between frames. Planks on sides to 
be about 4 inches wide amidships and tapered as necessary 
at ends. Bottom planks to be not over 6 inches wide Plank- 
ing to be fitted to the moulds with temporary screw fasten-— 
ings, as all frames are to be fitted in place after all the 
planking is fitted. Planks are to be fitted with a close seam 
on the inside and the edges bevelled so that the seam is 1/16 
inch wide on the outside to allow for caulking. Ends of 
planks at bow and stern to be fastened with brass screws. 
Planking to be caulked with cotton, seams to be painted with 
thick white lead paint and then filled with white lead putty. 
All fastenings to be countersunk and filled with white lead 
putty. Planking to be planed smooth and fair and thorough- 
ly sandpapered before painting. 

Frames: To be of white oak, 5 inch wide and % inch 
thick, steam bent into place after the planking is fitted to 
the moulds. Frames are to be spaced 6 inches center to 
center and are to be placed so that a frame will be fitted 
in place of each mould after the moulds are removed. The 
frames between moulds are to be all fitted and fastened be- 

(Continued on page 154) 
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SMALL MOTOR BOATS | 


Their Care, Construction and Equipment 


A Monthly Prize Contest Conducted by Motor Boatmen 
Questions Submitted for the March Prize Contest 


1. Explain and illustrate a practical methed of altering the engine 
Gad Se se ee Sent Oe Eh o Gow engi, and aligning and fastening 
down the eng 

(Submitted by W. B. M., Newbargh, N. Y.) 


hull be available, how may the 
purpose 


2. Should no line 


drawing of the 
lines be taken from the hull itself, when hauled out, for the 
of making such a drawing? 
(Submitted | H. H. P., Los Gatos, Calif.) 


Keeping the Hold Dry 


Many Types of Bilge Pump Will Keep Water Out of Boats, But They Need 
An Occasional Scrubbing to Stay Clean 


Answers to the Following Question Published in the November Issue 


“Describe and illustrate method of keeping the hold dry and sweet, showing best type of 
bilge pump and how to keep water from standing in pockets between the floors.” 


Keeping the Bilge in Condition 


(The Prize-Winning Answer) 


Tbe bilge is always a dirty place in spite of your 
best efforts to keep it clean. Oil and grease leak 
from the engine and reverse gear and spread over 

the water in the bilge. When the bilge is pumped out 

the oil and grease sticks to the frame and planking as 
the water recedes. Then it dries just enough to hold 
bits of everything that come in contact with it. You 
may think that your boat is as clean inside as out, but 
look in the bilge and see the bits of string, ravelings 
from lines, sand, nails, tacks and screws, collar buttons 
and hair pins, even your lost sock or a silk stocking, 
anything that is lost will collect in the bilge, although 
you may never be able to find it there. Things lost 
years ago will come to light again on cleaning the bilge 

It is questionable if the bilge of any boat can be 
kept dry and clean, and if the boat used. A little water 
in the bilge may not do any good but it can do no harm. 

Some old boatmen claim that the bilge should not be 
dry. Personally, I would 
prefer that the bilge water 


Rules for the Prize Contest with the scraper. 


sults. Cut off spots about a foot apart and two inches 
wide along the length of the chine. Don’t use a saw 
to cut down with as the saw cut will weaken the chine 
considerably, in that it makes a place for splitting or a 
break to start. A stick with a notch cut in it is quite 
some weaker than one that is gradually faired down to 
the same depth. Therefore, cut in with a chisel from 
each side to the lowest spot and be careful not to nick 
the wood below the necessary depth. 

There is only one way to get a dirty bilge clean. That 
is to scrape it out with a putty knife or similar tool and 
then wash with a strong soap powder solution. By 
emptying a whole package of sal soda or two packages 
of washing powder in the bilge on a good rough morn- 
ing and letting it roll around all day much of the grease 
and old paint will be loosened and it will collect at the 
keel where it is easily scraped out. You will be sur- 
prised at the results. In the evening, pump out the 
soapy water and floating dirt and rinse with a hose under 
pressure. At any rate, use the bilge pump to throw the 
water well up on the sides in order to wash down that 

which you can not reach 


If the 


lie as high as the top of the 
frames rather than weaken 
the frames of a lightly con- 
structed boat by cutting 
limber holes large enough 
to be of any real use. Ina 
heavy boat with floors 
across every pair of frames, 
limber holes can be cut 
without weakening the con- 
struction. A length of brass 
jack chain through the lim- 
ber holes, fastened forward 
with a spring between the 
fastening so that the free 
end of the chain can be 
pulled and the spring will 
take it back again will keep 
the limbers free from dirt 
and allow the water to run 
to the lowest point. 

Chines can be so shaped 
that water will not lodge 
behind them. This is best 
done when the boat is built 
but if the chine is heavy 
enough the upper side can 
be chiseled off so that it 
slants towards the bilge. In 
a new boat the chine should 
be beveled throughout its 
length but this is not neces- 
sary to get the desired re- 


EADERS are urged to consider the above questions for 

the March issue, and send answers to them to the 
Editor, MoToR BoatinG, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Answers should be (a) in our hands on or before 
January 25, (b) about 500 words long, (c) written on one 
side of the paper only, (d) accompanied by the sender’s 
names and addresses. 


The names will be withheld and initials used. 


QUESTIONS for the next contest must reach us on or 
before January 10. The editor reserves the right to make 
such changes and corrections in the accepted answers as he 
may deem necessary. 


The prizes are: For each of the best answers to the ques- 
tion above, any article or articles sold by an advertiser 
advertising in the current issue of MoToR BoatinG of which 
the advertised price does not exceed $25, or a credit ef $25 
on any article which sells for more than that amount. There 
are two prizes — one for each question — but a contestant 
need send in an answer to only one if he does not care to 
answer both. 


For answers we print that do not win a prize we pay 
space rates. 


For each of the questions selected for use in the following 
month’s contest, any article or articles sold by an advertiser 
advertising in this issue of MoToR BoatinG of which the 
advertised price does not exceed $5, or a credit ef $5 on any 
article which sells for more than that amount. 


All details connected with the ordering of the prizes 
selected by the winners must be handled by us. The winners 
should be particular to specify from which advertisers they 

desire te have their prizes ordered. 
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cleaning is done on ‘shore 
you will have to find an- 
other way to swash the 
suds around in the bilge. 
You might use old brooms 
and the bilge pump or rock 
the boat on the cradle, if 
the boat is light. When 
working ashore, scrape 
loose all that you can and 
remove the greater part 
which is easily taken up. 
When dry, the finer particles 
can be picked up by your 
wife’s vacuum cleaner if you 
can get it out of the house 
without being caught at it. 

Now that the bilge is 
clean there is only one way 
to keep it so, and that is by 
scrubbing and _ scraping. 
Even if the boat don’t leak 
and you are very careful 
about sweeping up the floor, 
dirt will still get into the 
bilge. A drip pan made of 
galvanized iron and turned 
up at the edges so that it 
comes above the engine bed 
plate, will catch practically 
all the oil and grease. The 
drip pan should be the full 
length of the engine and 
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gear, including the flywheel and the 
reverse gear flanges, and turned 
out at the sides so that the engine 
rests on the pan. 
Rolling the edge 
around a ¥% inch 
iron rod makes a 
neat finish and pre- 
vents oil from read- 
ily working over 
the edge, and a pet 
cock at the lowest 
point will provide 
for drawing off the 
oil as it collects. 
Bilge pumps are 
made in many 
sizes. 
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vided or the belt thrown on and off 
| with the engine running. There is a 
rotary bilge pumping outfit manu- 
factured that is 
driven by a chain 
from the propeller 
shaft through a 
friction clutch. A 
plunger pump, 
made with a split 
cam which clamps 
over the propeller 
shaft and drives the 
pump direct is 
listed in'the marine 
supply catalogs. 
When not pump- 
ing, a lever disen- 
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tin yacht pump is plunger pump out- 
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the most efficient, 
but is messy 
around a good boat 
and must be used 
so that the water flows overboard by gravity. The double 
acting bilge pump is more modern and will force the 
water overboard, but its efficiency is not to be compared 
with that of the tin pump. There is a hand power, 
rotary bilge pump on the market that is very good and 
will handle a large volume of water with but little exer- 
tion at the crank, according to the manufacturer’s state- 
ments. 

The power bilge pump is a desirable accessory on any 
boat. It saves a lot of exercise that we would rather 
take swimming, and works much faster than any hand 
operated device yet made. There is.also an automatic 
bilge pump on the market which operates by the motion 
of the boat swinging a weight at the end of a lever. You 
will buy the one that suits your fancy anyhow, but be 
sure that the pump you purchase can be attached to the 
engine or the shaft in a practical manner and that it 
can be thrown out of gear when not in use. 

There are several types of power bilge pumps, any of 
which will clear out all the bilge water that can run to the 
pump well, and you can arrange the piping so that a 
strainer on a hose can be used to suck up any water that 
will not run to the well. Pipe the pump to the well with 
a shut off and a tee in the line and from the tee, run a 
hose connection to any handy place, fitting a shut off 
close to the tee. The simplest power driven pump in- 
stallation is a rotary pump provided with a friction wheel 
which engages the flywheel when a screw is set up. The 
water connections are all made with hose. Belting a 
rotary pump to the fly wheel also makes a satisfactory 
drive with but little trouble. A loose pulley may be pro- 


Arrangements suggested by W. 
an 
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fit has a split gear 
which clamps_ to 
shaft. The 

pump shaft is con- 
trolled by a lever operating a small gear which revolves 
the pump shaft on a cam sufficiently to engage the driv- 
ing gears. You can get an electric bilge pump that is 
far ahead of the others, but you will need your Christmas 
Club money and a good battery capacity to install and 
operate this pump. 

With the bilge clean and provision made for pumping 
it out, the idea is to keep it clean. A clean bilge gives 
off no odors of oil, gasoline, and stale water, and lowers 
the fire risk considerably. The drip pan under the 
engine will catch all the oil and grease that leaks out and 
a floor covering that is easily kept clean will prevent the 
dirt from the floor from dropping into the bilge, but 
still, it will get in just the condition that we are trying 
to avoid if given no other attention than pumping out. 
About once a month, pump quite a little clean water into 
the bilge and then add a package of soap powder. As the 
boat rolls around the soap will wash up the sides and 
loosen the slime that collects from the water. Then 
start up the pump and when dry you can forget the 
bilge for another month. 


W. B. M., Newburgh, N. Y. 


B. M. for keeping the bilge clean 


Ventilation and Pump Needed 


T HE condition of the bilge in the average motor boat 

is not only unsanitary but also adds greatly to the 

rapidity of hull deterioration, owing to the continuous 

dampness. It is inevitable that even in the best of boats 

there will be a constant accumulation of water in the 
(Continued on page 162) 


Chasing the Thief 


Simple and Ingenious Arrangements to Scare and Drive Unauthorized 
Intruders Away from the Boat 


Answere to the Following Question Published in the November Issue 


Illustrate and describe a simple fool-proof burglar alarm, the noise of which would frighten 
away any one breaking into a boat, and also attract attention of people on the shore.” 


Guarding the Boat 


(The Prize Winning Answer) 


darkness. While a thief sometimes unfastens the 
mooring rope, he most often cuts it with a knife. 

In Fig 1 is shown a device that will cope with the 
rope cutting thief. It is easily made since it consists of 
materials easily obtained—the electro magnet from an 


()Veariness. w boats are stolen under cover of 


ordinary electric door bell, a 3 inch length of 4% inch 
round iron, a piece of brass rod of the same length and’ 
thickness, two small wooden supports, an electric gong 
and a battery consisting of three dry cells. 

The schematic drawing in Fig. 1 shows the general 
idea of the device, the main thought being to see that 
the brass drop rod A falls when a current is passed 
through the magnet thus making contact with the crotch 
wire at B, which action rings the gong and continues to: 
ring it as long as the battery holds out. 
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A current is passed through the magnet when the 
mooring rope is cut, since two lengths of small wire are 
incorporated in the mooring rope in this way. Two 
lengths of small diameter silk covered flexible wire are 
twisted together and laid in the rope as shown on detail 
C. They extend to a point a fraction of an inch over the 
galvanized thimble in the eye splice on the ring of the 
mooring buoy and are covered with seizing from that 
point to within a few feet of the inboard end of the 
rope—detail D. 

The inboard end of the mooring rope is passed through 
a chock and a turn taken around the bitts of a cleat, but 
the rope beyond that point passed through the deck 
and securely fastened under the deck. 

This condition—the splice at one end and 


Starts the Horn Going 


HEN installing a burglar alarm on a boat, it should 

be made as simple and as fool proof as possible. 
Electric connections should be reduced to a minimum, 
to prevent breakdown due to corrosion, which is bound 
to occur, when moisture and salt water come in con- 
tact with them. 

The sketches show the arrangement and details of a 
satisfactory burglar alarm which may be applied to 
almost any cabin boat. The arrangement is to have an 
open knife switch controlling a loud electric horn and 
connected with fish line to the doors, windows, and 

































































: : oS ALAR/T 6 BURGLAR ALARIT TRA, 
the disappearing rope at the other—invites sree 
cutting the rope which is necessary to work ARMATURE: ? 
the device. As the knife works its way ——_ 40036 77 © DOOR SPRING 
through the rope it momentarily comes in ™ ane 
contact with the twisted wires, but long ’ vee 
enough to close the circuit and to actuate Ss 
the magnet. LATCH DETAIL 
“ , TRAP TAAL. 
Incidentally the best place for the bell will a i € 
be under a seat, provided the seat is open | a <e) € 
underneath, the entire gong being protected surrey Sa 
with heavy galvanized netting. In cabin AUTOMATIC DROP DETAIL ae BATTERY 
boats the gong can be hung in front of an 
open portlight, protected from tampering 7 
with a substantial wire grating that can be WIRIVE— BURGLAR ALARIT FOR 7*7070R BOATS. 
locked on through the medium of the eythane —, — 
: : ALA TRCUIT LIGHT LIWE 
winged nut of the portlight. O SraRAGE BATTERY BURGLAR ALARIT MATTING 


The arrangement in Fig. 2 is more simple. 
A small knife switch and a length of marline 
is all that is needed in addition, of course, 
to the gong and the battery. 

A length of bronze tiller rope is used in this case for 
a mooring rope, spliced at the float with also a larger 
eyesplice at the inboard end that can be thrown over the 
bitts or a cleat. The knife switch is placed below the 
deck underneath the after end of the bitts or the cleat. 

One end of the marlin is fastened to the handle of the 
switch, the other end is carried up through a small hole 
in the deck and fastened to the bronze rope. A few 
inches slackness will not interfere with the eet eee work- 
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Bronze rope 
Small hole indeck A 


Several devices suggested by J. E. M. for stopping a thief 


ing of the device. Granted that the thief may use pliers, 
nevertheless there is a chance that the mooring rope will 
be discarded before the boat has gone very far, such 
action of course, setting the switch. 

The conventional jamb switch, used to light clothes 
closets, lends itself readily to use with cabin doors ex- 
actly on the same principle (Fig. 3). 

A variant of the knife switch is shown in Fig. 4. Here 
the knife switch is closed when the steering wheel is 
turned in either direction. Tight jawed galvanized cleats 
are used to fasten the ends of the bridle to the tiller 
ropes. These clamps can be procured for a few cents 
at storage battery charging shops, or in most any electric 
supply store. 

J. E. M., Norwich, Conn. 
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Wiring arrangement for automatic alarm suggested by W. B. M. 


hatches. When an opening is forced, the pull on the 
line closes the switch, the line hreaks, and the alarm is 
sounded. Anyone breaking into a boat, upon hearing 
the sudden unexpected shriek of the horn would prob- 
ably leave in a hurry. The sound would attract atten- 
tion ashore and the matter would be investigated. 

The wires at the storage battery should be provided 
with time limit fuses to run the horn about fifteen min- 
utes or more, in* case no attention is paid to the alarm 
or if the owner is not around ‘o stop it. This will pre- 
vent exhausting the battery. The line leading to the 
door should have sufficient slack in it to permit the door 
to be held open about four inches, to allow for hooking, 
and unhooking of the line when locking or unlocking 
the door. 

The switch should be closed occasionally to test the 
switch and horn. After installation is made do not let 
every Tom, Dick and Harry know about it. 


A. G. W., College Point, N. Y. 


Blocking the Thief 


‘SPJ ONESTY is the best policy.” It is to be regretted 
that there are many who do not believe in this old 
adage and will take anything that is loose or that they 
can get loose, without regard for the trouble and incon- 
venience to others as a result of their petty thievery. 
Boys, old enough to know better, are responsible for 
much of this kind of stealing, and the stuff is sold to 
some shady second hand dealer or junk man. If men 
are after your boat they will get it in spite of all the 
locks and burglar alarm devices that you can install. The 
mooring cable can be cut under cover of darkness and 
the boat towed away without attracting attention within 
100 feet of the police station. 

The petty thievery can, to a large extent, be prevented 
or the risk lessened by a burglar alarm. The installa- 
tion may be as elaborate as you wish, but for motor 
boats that are left unattended at the mooring the simple 
open circuit alarm will be as effective as the complicated 
open and closed circuit system in which it is impossible 
to move the door or window to which the trap is attached 
without giving an alarm. Should the wires be cut or 
short circuited the alarm will be sounded immediately 
by the relay. On a boat, just as good protection can be 








obtained with the open circuit system without the com- 
plications. 

By an arrangement of burglar alarm traps the alarm 
will be sounded should anyone enter the cockpit, and a 
door spring contact fitted to the jamb of the companion- 
way door or a trap arranged across the door will close 
the circuit when the door is opened. The burglar alarm 
trap is a little instrument for closing the circuit auto- 
matically should a black string which holds the switch 
level in the off position be disturbed. The construction 
is very simple, it being nothing more than a switch the 
lever of which rests on an insulated bridge when in the 
off position. A coil spring is arranged to pull the lever in 
contract on one side should string be broken or cut and 
if the string is pulled the lever will make contact on the 
other side. These traps are easily made from sheet brass 
screwed to a bakelite base or they can be purchased from 


will be good for the alarm, and it should be located inside 
the boat where it can not be put out of business by the 
thief before he enters. Close up under the skylight ridge 
with the horn part let through the gable so that the end 
is flush would be a good location. Cover the horn open- 
ing with a piece of fine wire mesh to keep out water and 
dirt. This same horn can be used for signaling, and will 
be within the law. 

Wire all the traps in multiple from a common lead 
connecting to the automatic drop. On one side of 
the common lead cut in a couple of dry cells and a switch 
which completes the trap circuit. On open circuit work 
the dry cells will last for a long time and after using them 
on the boat all season they can be taken home to ring the 
door bell all winter. It is to be hoped that the only use 
that the dry cells will get on the boat will be in testing the 
alarm occasionally. There is but little chance of the burg- 
lar alarm going wrong but, test 
it just the same. The storage 
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battery could be used on the 
trap circuit but the voltage 
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would be rather high for the 
traps and drops which are 
made for use with dry cells. 
The alarm side of the auto- 
matic drop is connected in 
series with the storage battery 
and the horn. No. 18 rubber 
covered wire is recommended 
for the trap circuits and No. 
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14 for the alarm circuit. Sol- 
*, der all connections unless 
) made under screws and tape 
the joints, first with rubber 
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Al: tape to keep out the moisture 
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and then with friction tape. 











A. G. W.’shows how to inter-connect all openings to an alarm 


any house dealing in burglar alarm and electrical sup- 
plies. By locating the traps just inside the cabin and 
running the black string out through a small hole in the 
bulkhead and across the cockpit just high enough that 
anyone climbing over the side will catch it and spring 
the trap, the noise will scare off the intruder. Another 
trap can be arranged with the string across the inside of 
the companionway door so that should the door be 
opened the alarm will sound. By placing a small cup 
hook in the end of the companionway hatch and loop- 
ing the string over the hook, the alarm will sound if 
either the door or the hatch are moved. 

The door spring is set flush with the jamb and when 
the door is closed the plunger is held in and off contact 
but when the door is opened the plunger springs out and 
closes the circuit. Closing the door will open the cir- 
cuit again but by the use of an automatic drop the signal 
circuit is made as soon as the current passes through the 
instrument and can be broken only by raising the drop 
or throwing a switch. 

The automatic drop is so made that when current 
passes through the windings the armature draws the 
catch and releases the drop which falls and makes the 
alarm circuit. With the exception of the drop the 
mechanism is neatly contained in a case. A serviceable 
automatic drop can be made from a door bell by cut- 
ting off the tapper rod about a half inch from the arm- 
ature and making a drop of sheet brass which is so ar- 
ranged that when the armature is drawn to the magnets 
the drop will be released. Place a small weight on the 
drop lever and on an extension to the base attach two 
knife switch contacts for the alarm circuit so that the 
lever will fall into them and stay until raised by hand. 

In order that you may enter your own boat without 
setting off the alarm, locate a switch in the trap circuit 
so that it can be pulled out before entering and thrown 
in just before leaving and after the traps have been set. 
This switch should be located close up under the deck 
where you climb over the coaming so that it can be 
thrown off without everyone seeing you do it and be 
set as you leave. 

An electric horn operated from the storage battery 
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In addition to traps, burglar 
alarm matting can be used on 
the companionway steps as 
additional protection. This 
matting is made with wire interwoven into it so that 
anyone stepping on the matting will close the circuit. 
The matting is connected in multiple with the common 
lead to the automatic drop in the same manner as the 
traps. 

The traps will act as a fire alarm should the string be 
burned, and a little thought will show you how to attach 
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Details of A. G. W.’s switch devices 
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a trap to the mooring cable so that should the boat slip 
her mooring the alarm will be sounded. 

This system of burglar alarms should be as near fool 
proof as anything electrical can be. If it will be too much 
trouble to hook up the strings as you leave the boat use 
the door springs and matting in several places. If there 
is no storage battery on your boat use dry cells for the 
alarm circuit also, or a mechanical bell operated by 
weights could be arranged. 

W. B. M., Newburgh, N. Y. 


The prizes awarded to successful contestants in MoToR 
BoatinG’s_ prize contest are well worth trying for. Readers 
should send answers to the questions on page 37 to the Editor and 
try for the prise awards. The prize winning answer entitles the 
sender to merchandise to the value of twenty-five dollars, selected 
from any advertiser. Other answers printed are rewarded in 
cash at regular space rates. 
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FITTINGS ad “THINGS 


Useful Devices for Easing the Work of the Single-Handed 
Cruiser and Some Handy Hints for Improving the Boat 


By Frev T. Lanper 
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An anchor davit within reach of the wheel is 
very useful for the single-handed boatman 


much actual fun the average boatman 

gets in simply looking at a boat? Just 
to size up a craft seems to be one of the chief 
pleasures of the sport. Take the motorboat 
shows, for instance. Here thousands of peo- 
ple flock to see what is offered in the latest 
styles, and to make comparisons as to what, 
from their standpoint, is the nearest approach 
to the ideal. So keen is the interest that we 
pay good money for the chance to look, and 
think nothing of it, even though the idea of 
actually purchasing a boat may be the farthest 
from our thoughts. 

Then there is the sport of beach-combing. 
From early fall ’till late spring the pleasure 
of roaming along the water front, wherever 
boats may be found, has its attractions, too. 
Here one has the opportunity of examining 
the details of a craft at close hand; and in 
the neighborhood of the large citiis many an 
enjoyable pilgrimage can be made during the 
winter months to this storage yard or that. 
And when the season is on and it’s cruising 
time, what a lot of interest one can take, after 
dropping the hook in some strange harbor, 
simply to look about and inspect the various 
boats that are anchored there. 


H AVE you ever stopped to consider how 
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Now all of this, of course, has its educational value. This 
is so particularly to the one who has the habit of keeping his 
eyes peeled for novelties. There are times, often, when the 
boats themselves are of secondary importance, for it’s the equip- 
ment that catches one’s interest. Occasionally we see some 
ingenious device that has been fashioned by a practical owner, 
or some original idea developed to satisfy a desired need. 
Here are just a few such schemes that have come to our 
attention. 

The bridge deck boat Whitecap, of New York, has. two 
features of interest. One is an anchor davit placed within 
reach of the wheel. The boat is used largely as a single- 
hander, and everything about it is rigged with the idea of sav- 
ing labor. Ordinarily the anchor is fished and stowed from 
the bow in the usual manner, but often when in a tight place 
or in a rush to get out, the anchor is brought up amidships 
and swung in on the bridge deck by means of the davit. In 
such cases the anchor is broken out from the bow, as usual, 
and the cable given enough slack to permit flipping it out of 
the forward chock. The bightis then passed over the sheave 
of a snatch-block which is attached to the davit, whereupou 
the anchor is brought up and placed inboard. This whole 
operation can be done from the bridge deck without losing 
control of the boat, for the wheel, clutch, throttle, etc., are 
within reach at all times. 

The other device is in connection with the boarding steps. 
Ordinarily the boarding steps are stored below or somewhere 
on deck where, at times, they are very much in the way. On 
this boat, however, Capt. White has them permanently placed 
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Boarding steps which swing up and form part of the rail are 
never in the way and always handy 
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i I a and passed back of some con. 

| venient, well secured awning 
stanchion, and then fastened 
to the other side is a simple 
rig and one that has been 
found satisfactory. Rawhide 
belt lacing fastened with cop- 
per tacks, well set down, 
makes a good article to use 
to prevent chafing against the 
top sides. 

A common annoyance to 
the cruising man, or to those 
who live aboard, is often no- 
ticed when the dink becomes 
too friendly. With the wind 
and tide in opposite direc- 
tions, there are times when it 


ea . : , seems impossible to keep tt 
A handy swimming ladder, weighted at the bottom will often prove very desirable heats apart; for we matter ot 


in such a fashion that when not in use they serve as part what point you may fasten the dink she is sure to return. 
of the railing that extends around the after cabin. The And she usually fetches up just as you are dropping off 
steps are pivoted from the deck, and when ready for use_ to sleep. If you have a good scope out ahead you can 
a bolt on either side of the rail is drawn and the steps are sometimes take advantage of this by making her fast 
then swung outboard and down from the top 

until they rest against the side of the boat. 

Besides having boarding steps, some boats_ TT MM i T a 
carry bathing steps, or swimming ladders, as i ih ait oN : 
e me 
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they are generally called. A swimming ladder 
is a handy piece of equipment on most any 
boat. On craft where the freeboard is very 
low, or where there is an outboard rudder, 
such a ladder is not required; for in the latter 
case the rudder can be made to’ serve the pur- 
pose by cutting holes of the proper size and 
spacing. But be sure to locate the dowels 
before you start to cut. If it isn’t practicable 
to use the rudder, a handy ladder can be made 


at small expense, The sketch herewith will |/ ue : | ae ae OE 











serve as a suggestion. The ladder should Mi | 

have a length sufficient to permit it to extend i He A wn sill 

a couple of feet below the surface of the af i 

water, and the lowest step should be placed : 7 5) MMU) 

within an inch or so from the bottom. It a e HN — 

is sometimes necessary to place a weight on a 4 : ! eS. 

the bottom end in order to keep it down. A i he Hi ts as ae 

short length of lead pipe, flattened out, and UMA fe | sll it 

fastened to the under side of the bottom step 

will do the trick. The ladder may be attached The lead line can be conveniently kept in a small tub 

to the boat in various ways, but see to it that the where it will not kink or snarl 

fastenings are strong, for there is considerable strain 

on such gear, and a bad fall could result should it let to the cable at the proper distance away; but if you can’t 

go. A stout rope made fast to one side-of the ladder adopt this means, due to a crowded harbor or otherwise, 
or if you find the boats continue to 

i : bump, as they will at times even 
when this method is used, you can 
still get your night’s rest by making 

; | the dink fast alongside with bow 
and stern lines, and with two or 
three fenders placed between the 
boats. This will usually solve the 
problem. 

If you carry a lead line aboard, 
and no cruising boat should be with- 
out one—it often happens that just 
when you need it the most you 
either can’t locate it or find it 
stowed in some inaccessible place; 
when once brought to light you may 
discover it’s in an almost hopeless 
snarl, which means the loss of many 
valuable minutes to clear it. In the 
meantime, you may find yourself on 
the rocks, a reef, or whatever the 
danger may be. On the fishing 
smacks it seems to be the invariable 
rule to keep the lead in a small tub 
with the line carefully coiled down 
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Baffle boards installed in the bilge will prevent water from sloshing ; 
about and permit the pump to do its work (Continued on page 162) 
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The Janey I11—a wonder boat, built for Walter O. Briggs 
of Detroit by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation and 


designed by John H. Wells, Inc. 

It incorporates the comfort of the house-boat with the 
smartness of the yacht. It’s the largest Diesel yacht built this 
year and is finished throughout with Valspar. 


Once In a Blue Moon! 


Once in a blue moon a designer of ship 


builds a veritable masterpiece—with grace 
and comfort and staunchness riveted into 


every bolt and beam. 


Such a masterpiece is Janey IIJ, buil 


S 


t 







for Walter O. Briggs of Detroit. This un- 
usual-yacht represents a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances—the genius of her 
designer, Mr. John H. Wells,—the sturdy 
workmanship of her builders, the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Company of New 
York,—and lastly, the worthy character 
of the materials used in her construction. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 


Her finish? Valspar, of course! 


ships the world over. 


Anything worth varnishing is worth 


Valsparring! 


For 
Valspar, by sheer merit and rugged ser- 
vice, has won a place for itself on master 























Photos by M. Rosenfeld, N. Y. 


This coupon is worth 20c to $1.60 











VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








VALENTINE & COMPANY UM. B. 1-28 
460 Fourth Ave., New York 

I enclose dealer's name and stamps— 20c for each 40c 

sample can checked at right. ( one sample of each 

product supplied at this special price. Write plainly.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 1 5¢ extra. 





Clear Valspar Oo 
Vals Bronze 
ottom Paint 


Aluminum Paint. 0 
Gold Paint 0 
Yacht White . 

Yacht Black .. 


Valspar-Enamel 
Choose 1 Color........ 
Valspar-Stain 
Choose 1 Color. . . 


Valspar Book 
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Yard and Shop 


Notes of Interest to Both Owner and Manufacturer 


Three of the Matthews 38 footers are leaving the Port Clinton plant every 
week, Expansion of the plant will soon increase this to eight 


The Water Villa 


The housing problem has been 
practically solved by the enterprise 
of the Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation, who have undertaken 
to build a house boat, designed 
primarily for use in Florida, where 
the housing situation is acute. This 
boat has been arranged to afford 
any one an opportunity to live on 
the water at small initial cost, and 
with a maximum of comfort. While 
the Water Villa is not fitted with an 
installed power plant, it is readily 
moved by means of an ordinary 
tender, with an outboard motor or 
the small engine can even be at- 
tached to the boat itself, and will 
move it. The speed will naturally 
be slow, but this is not a require- 
ment for this kind of service. A 
dinghy, with an outboard motor, will 
tow it at substantially the same 
speed. It is designed for living pur- 
poses on quiet waters, of which 
there are an abundance in Florida. 

The plan is to build these boats 
in large quantities, and ship them 
to Florida, in knock down form, 
where they can be assembled and 





delivered to purchasers com- 
plete. They will be complete in 
every respect, except for furni- 
ture, and will also be fitted with 
a septic tank to prevent pollu- 
tion of the waters. 

The dimension of this boat will 
be a length of 35% feet, beam 15 
feet, and draft of 8 inches. The 
overall height from the waterline 
to the top of the structure will 
be about 7% feet. 


Prospects Are Bright 


The Regal Gasoline Engine 
Company of Coldwater, Mich., 
are very optimistic over the 
prospects for the coming year’s 
business. Foreign orders are 
coming in with surprising regu- 
larity, and shipments during a 


Romany 11, built from Burgess, Swasey & Paine designs, for R. B. Jackson, 
by the George Lawley & Son Corp. She has two 300 h. p. Speedway engines 


A new little 31 foot limousine cruiser 

developed by the Toppan Boat and 

Engine Company. When powered 

with two six cylinder 100 h. p. Ker- 

math engines, they will do about 
30 m. p. h. 


together. 


recent week were sent to the fol- 
lowing foreign agencies, which 
took from four to ten engines 
each. Ascuncion, Paraguay; 
Havana, Cuba; Auckland, New 
Zealand; Rotterdam, Holland; 
Cienfuegos, Cuba; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Launceston, Tas- 
mania; Zanzibar, East Africa; 
British Honduras (Belize); Nic- 
aragua, (Bluefields); Brisbane, 
Australia; Melbourne, Australia. 
While these orders do not all 
come in at one time, they are 
recent and all the engines were 
made ready about the same time, 
so that the shipments all went out 
The improvement in 
general: business conditions is a 
very good sign of the times. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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When you serve the social equivalent 
of salt-beef and plum-duff 


To may be two or there may be 


eight, but, three times a day, all hands 
respond to the call of the calories, and 
range themselves around the table to dis- 
cuss. a roast of mutton or a grill of fowl. 


There are some companies so charm- 
ing, some hosts so gracious and some 
cooks so able, that dining with any or 
with all three is worth a journey of a 


thousand miles. But, after all, even the 
finest dinner is enhanced by good ap- 
pointments, and to the trinity of a good 
host, good éompany and good food, must 
be added good china. 
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Few other furnishings are so frequently 
brought to the attention of your guests. 
Three times a day it appears, and byits mes- 
sage gives the key to the taste of the owner. 
And having good china designed for your yacht 

is so easy that it is surprising that any man 
endures a makeshift. 

If it were outrageously expensive to have 
your own china made especially for you, that 
would be another matter, but when it isn’t, 
every yacht should be equipped with its own 
—with its individual set! 

A set for six people costs from $100 up and 
takes about three weeks to have made to your 
order. But there is no charge for submitting 
designs, and this we shall be delighted to do for 
any member of a recognized yacht club! 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 
FirtH AVENUE aT 39TH STREET 
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New, Prerzess Engines 


Incorporated in New Four 
and Six Cylinder Machines of Valve-in-Head Type 


Modern Features of Design 


FTER many years of experience in the manufac- 

ture of both L head and valve-in-the-head types 

the Peerless Motor Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
decided to confine all of their efforts to the production 
of a new Peerless engine of the Valve-in-the-Head type. 
These new motors will be built in both four and six 
cylinder models. The four cylinder is rated at 50-100 
h.p. and the six cylinder at 75-150 h.p. The engine speed 
ranging from 600 to 1,200 r.p.m. The weight of these 
motors complete is 1,200 and 1,500 Ibs. respectively. 
Either of these motors can be furnished with aluminum 
base and special camshaft designed to operate at speeds 
up to 1,500 r.p.m at which speed the four cylinder de- 
velops 115 h.p. and the six cylinder 175 h.p. The use of 
a special aluminum alloy in the base constructions re- 
duces the weight 150 pounds on the four cylinder and 250 
pounds on the six cylinder models. 

The new Peerless has many features of modern de- 
sign not usually found in ordinary marine engines. The 
valve mechanism is entirely enclosed and under full 
pressure lubrication. The shaft that carries the rocker 
arms is drilled throughout its entire length for lubrica- 
tion. The rocker arms are of steel forgings bronzed 
bushed and they are also drilled to carry the oil from the 
shaft to the ball and socket joint at the end of the rocker 
arm. The valve adjustment is on top of the rocker arm 
making adjustment extremely easy. The surplus oil is 
carried back to the base through clearance holes pro- 
vided for the push rods. The entire mechanism is en- 
closed with an oil tight cover which can be removed 
almost instantly. 

Realizing the importance of light weight pistons the 
Peerless Company have carried on extensive experiments 
with various types of light weight pistons and have 
adopted the Butler piston of a special design which makes 
it possible to build a light weight alloy piston that can 
be fitted with the same clearance used in the regular 
type of cast iron piston. The Butler piston has all the 








The left hand side of the four cylinder ma- 
chine is unusually neat and unencumbered 
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advantages of the 
iron piston. It has 
great strength, will 
carry away the heat 
especially well and 
can be fitted to the 
cylinder wall with 
ordinary clearance 
which results in 
quiet operation and 
long life. This type 
of piston has been 
adopted by several 
of the leading Rail- 
way Car Manufac- 
turers and after the 
most severe test they 
have proven very re- 
liable. The use of 
this special type of 
alloy piston which 
weighs less than one- 
half as much as the 
ordinary iron piston 
helps to give the new 
Peerless a smooth- 
ness and economy in 
operation, that is 
truly remarkable. 

The Timing Gears on the new Peerless engines 
are of the double helical or herring bone type. 
The entire gear train consists of a steel crankshaft gear; 
a bronze camshaft gear and a steel generator drive gear. 
This is all of the gears used in the entire construction 
of the motor. This type of gear is absolutely quiet in 
operation and eliminates any possible chance of trouble 
by the use of a composition gear or silent chain drive. 
This herring bone type gear train will last throughout 
the entire life of the motor and will operate quietly at 
all times. 

The lubrication on the new 
Peerless is full pressure 
through a hollow crankshaft. 
The lubrication on the re- 
verse gear is taken care of 
through the lubrication sys- 
tem on the engine itself. The 
oil is carried in a separate 
tank with a capacity of six 
gallons owing to the fact 
that the water jacket on the 
cylinders is carried far below 
the piston travel which keeps 
the base cool. We have 
found that it was not neces- 
sary to incorporate any oil 
cooling device in the oil tank. 
The new Peerleess is very 
The new Peerless is very eco- 
nomical in oil consumption. 

The reverse gear equip- 
ment consists of a special 
type Joes’ gear made for us 
having a large bronze band 
and is entirely enclosed. 





Head on view of the 
new Peerless Valve-in- 
head engine 
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END back the coupon at the bot- 

tom of this page if you are likely 

_ to buy an outboard motor this 

year — or if you are a dealer who 

wants the profitable outboard motor 
leadership in your community. 


Trust the man who built the first suc- 
cessful outboard motor ever put on 
the stern of a boat — who revolution- 
ized the industry with the first “light 
twin” — trust Ole Evinrude at the 
head of his own personal company 
to give you another history making 
value in his Super Elto for 1926! 








Speed? Surpassing Speed! Power? 
Altogether a new power achieve- 
ment per pound of weight! Easy 
Starting? The only quarter -turn 
starter! Instant Starting! Service! 
Dependability! Such as the master 
builder of outboards inflexibly de- 
mands—such as his unequalled experi- 
ence makes possible! 


Outboard User or Dealer, you will 
be well paid in returning this coupon 
for advance details of this new out- 
board achievement, a Super out- 
board, the Super Elto! 


=o om on one == SE Back This Coupon=—_——_——_——= 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. - Manufacturers Home Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me advance details of the SUPER ELTO for 1926. 


Iam a USER 


(] (Please check whether user or dealer) 


I am a DEALER [] What Business?-------------------------------- 
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Across America by Motor Boat 


(Continued from page 17) 


tame to us after some of the buffeting we'd received 
in the flooded Columbia, but were not entirely without a thrill. 
There was always the exhilaration of speed, the sweep of the 
current down watery slopes, and some fancy maneuvering 
to avoid rocks—either real or imaginary. While these 
rapids are nothing that even an amateur boatman need fear, 
they must have constituted an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the early steamboat navigation of the upper river. 
It is obvious that no stern wheel steamboat ever built could 
have ascended against the current under its own power. 
They pulled themselves up by taking steel cables ashore, ty- 
ing onto any solid fastening that might be available, and then 
winding up the cables with their deck winches. It must have 
been slow and tedious business. : 

The first of the rapids was the Black Bluff Rapids just 
20 miles below Fort Benton and a few miles above the mouth 
of Marias River. It looked somewhat formidable, but we were 
really into it before there was any chance to think about 
stopping to survey it before we attempted the descent. There 
was no stopping or turning back in the current we were in, 
so we gritted our teeth, headed for the deepest looking 
water chute between the rocks, and plunged ahead. Down 
we went in a series of tossing dips. We shot between some 
ominous appearing rocks, bumped over a few swells, and then 
went into the almost right angle bend of the river at the 
foot of the rapid. The whole river was piling into the wall 
at the curve, and Transcontinental was heading for the bank 
as if bent upon tearing out that portion of the state of Mon- 
tana. But, thanks to the efficiency of propellor steering, the 
moter kicked the stern of the boat around, and we got headed 
downstream. The shores flew past with startling rapidity, 
and in another minute we were put-putting placidly down the 
middle ‘of the river again. 

Pablos Rapid was reached and run about eleven o’clock on 
the morning of our second day down the Missouri. It was 
only a gentle riffle, a mile or more of swift, sloping water, 
a few swells, and then down into calm river. Fifteen miles 
below Pablos Rapid we came to the head of Drowned Man’s 
Rapids, named by Lewis and Clark from the occasion of 
finding a drowned Indian in them. Drowned Man’s Rapids 
looked decidedly dangerous from above. A mill race current 
foamed, heaved, and showed breakers that indicated sub- 
merged rocks among the generous sprinkling of boulders 
that protruded above the surface. Throttling the motor 
slightly, we headed down the largest water chute, taking 
soundings with a pike pole as wé went. The ten foot pike 
pole failed to touch anywhere, and we went down the first 
chute without hitting anything. A series of riffling pools in- 
terspersed with a half a dozen long, sloping chutes, and we 
were down Drowned Man’s Rapids without the loss of so 
much as a flake of paint. 

At noon we checked our position by passing the mouth of 
the Judith River. We'd knocked 88 miles off the 2284 miles 
from Fort Benton to the Mississippi in less than six hours of 
actual cruising. We lunched on baked ham, bread, chocolate 
cake, and vacuum bottle coffee while cruising down the river. 
Later in the afternoon we shot down a long series of rapids— 
Gallatin Rapids, Dauphin Rapids, Lone Pine Rapids, Castle 
Bluff Rapids, Bird Rapids, and a string of miscellaneous rif- 
fles unnamed on the charts. We got down the whole list 
of rapids without the slightest mishap. They merely added 
a few thrills to the day’s cruising and added mileage to our 
schedule. About four o’clock that afternoon it began to 
rain again. We began to look for a place where we could 
tie up and camp, but were in a portion of the river where 
there was nothing but cut banks—and, a cut bank is no place 
to tie up a boat. The writer learned that many years 
ago from canoeing experience on the Missouri River. 

Persons who know ordinary, well behaved rivers can have 
no conception of what a mean, cantankerous, treacherous 
stream the Missouri is short of actual experience. It has 
a pernicious habit of rambling around all over the landscape. 
It tears out its banks, swallows farm, and forests, under- 
mines bridges and other man-made structures, oftentimes li- 
terally an acre at a bite. It commits these depredations with 
startling rapidity. Land values along the Missouri are pre- 
carious indeed. A man may plant a hundred acres of corn 
or other crops on land adjoining the river, but he has no 
assurance whatever that he'll ever harvest the crop. If 
good luck is with him he’ll harvest it, but if the river begins 
cutting into his land the river will swallow the land, the 
crop, and even the farmer’s house and barns unless he picks 
up the whole outfit and moves. Thus, a cut barik is pre- 
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cisely what the name indicates—it’s a place where the river 
is cutting into its banks. There are literally hundreds upon 
hundreds of miles of cut banks along the Missouri from Fort 
Benton to the Mississippi A cut bank may be two feet high, 
or twenty feet high depending upon where the river decides 
to do its cutting. When the current shifts, as it may do 
overnight, and begins cutting into a ‘bank the earth at the 
water level is quickly undermined. The undermining. pro- 
ceeds just so far—when down comes a section of the bank 
into the river. The writer has seen tens of thousands of tons 
of earth fall into the river in one grand splash. I’ve seen 
single trees, and sometimes half a forest plunge into the 
consuming maw of the river and disappear just as a trout 
swallows a fly. Sometimes these cut banks extend along 
the river for many miles. If a boat ties up against a cut bank 
or cruises near one} a thousand tons of earth may crash down 
on top of it any instant. Hence, the most amateur Missouri 
River boatman soon learns to give the cut banks a wide and 
comfortable berth. During our cruise down the Missouri 
we frequently found it necessary to run,down the river for 
miles in order to find a place to tie up without endangering 
our lives under cut banks. Our second day on the river out 
of Fort Benton served to illustrate this point when we found 
it necessary to run down the river for ten miles looking for 
a camping place before we found one where the bank was of 
such a nature that we dared to land. 

On the evening of our third day down the Missouri, after 
the daily dousing of rain that we failed to miss during a 
single day’s cruising in Montana, we camped at the mouth 
of the Musselshell River. There after a hearty dinner with 
husky appetites worked up during the day by reason of 
getting the boat off no less than half a dozen sandbars, we 
decided to see what was on the air in the world of radio. 
Our receiving set, a Gilfillan four-tube Neutrodyne, was set 
up. We strung an aerial from a tree, threw a wire into the 
river for a ground, and I began tuning in to find out what 
was on the air. Five minutes of persistent effort failed to get 
so much as a squawk or squeal out of the loud speaker. The 
cameraman tried it, but try as he would—to put it in his 
own words, there was “No sound from nowhere.” dug 
inside the box, found a loose nut in the box and a detached 
wire. I replaced the wire where it seemed it should go, and 
the loose nut fitted the binding post. We tried it again, and 
almost instantly a big base voise roared out in the loud 
speaker—“Nine o’clock and all is well.” The voice came from 
Portland, Oregon, but from what station we never learned. 
With a little more tuning we received news reports, concerts, 
dance music and discourses from San Francisco, Seattle, 
Denver and Omaho. A two minute effort at tuning brought 
in the familiar voice of Uncle John from station KHJ with his 
beautiful Castilian pronunciation of the name of our home 
town—“Loce Ang-hay-lais California.” We were out in the 
Styx and the bad lands of Montana, nearly two thousand 
miles from the homes we'd left on May 13 yet within 
sound of the voice of an old friend and familiar figure of 
our own community. Throughout the trip the radio provided 
many a pleasant evening around camp. It kept us informed 
of world events when we were many miles from nowhere, 
and usually long before we had opportunity to receive news 
through the medium of the press. It did much to relieve 
monotony and dispell nostalgia, that ailment which has brok- 
en the backbone of manv a well organized expedition into 
out of the way places of the earth. 

Instead of making the cruise of 400 miles from Fort Benton 
to Wolf Point in about four days as we had hoped to do, the 
trip required nine days. Sand bars, shallow water, rain every 
day, and one near tornado, slowed down our schedule. On 
top of that we encountered a brand new form of difficulty, 
wholly unexpected, but which very nearly put a quietus upon 
our attempt to navigate down the 2284 miles of the Missouri 
River. That difficulty was nothing other than the increasing 
quantity of silt which the water begins to accumulate about 
two hundred miles below Fort Benton. The fact that the 
Missouri River caused us an unending round of mechanical 
grief is no reflection upon the manufacturers of the motors 
we were using. Everyone knows the effect of fine sand 
other abrasive applied to the frictional parts of moving 
machinery. If we sprinkle sand into moving machinery, that 
machinery is doomed to quick destruction, and that is pre- 
cisely what the Missouri River silt did to the underwater 
parts of our motors. The water of the Missouri carries ap- 
proximately one per cent of fine silt, and that is why no 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Powerplants by: 
MAYBACH MOTOR CO. 


Department of 
Zeppelin Airship Co. 
FRIEDRICHSHAFEN 





“VIRGINIA LEE II.” 


A Maybach 50-ft. Deckhouse cruiser 
owned by G. A. Schacht, Esq., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Speed 18 miles per hour. 






. “TYROL EE” 
60-ft. Twin screw trunk cabin 
cruiser. Owned by H. R. Tyroler, 


Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Speed 15% miles per hour. 


“FALCON” 
Single Screw Water Sedan. 
Owned by Mrs. W. Kinne, Lake 
Champlain. 
Speed 22 miles per hour. 


30-ft. 





Maybach-Zeppelin 


Boats and Engines 

















The very best in ma- 
terials and in work- 
manship based on | 


50 years 


of experience and 
truly scientific re- | 
search work. 


Write to us for our 
surprisingly low 
prices on any type 
of yachts from 30’ 
to 300’ in length. 











—> 


F. W. von Meister 
General Agent 


253 West 57th Street 
New York City 


and 
Hotel Alba 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Maybach Motor Co. 


All boats illustrated were built and powered by us— 


Hulls by: 

FR. LUERSSEN 
oldest and largest 

Motor Yacht Builder 

VEGESACK 


“DOROTHY Q” 


41-ft. Twin screw Commuter. 
Owned by Gibson Paine, Esq., New 
York City. * 

Speed 27 miles per hour. 













“FIAMETTA” 


Twin screw raised deck 
Owned by Nelson S. Ol- 


50-ft. 
cruiser. 


mann, Esq., Palm Beach, Fla. 
Speed 18 miles per hour. 





“DAUNTLESS” 
57-ft. Twin screw trunk cabin 
cruiser. Owned by James J. New- 


combe, Esq., New Rochelle. 
Speed 16 miles per hour. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS—MARINE INSURANCE—YACHT BROKERS 
25 BROADWAY, CUNARD BUILDING (Morris Street Entrance), NEW YORK 
On this page are shown a few representative yachts selected from our large lists. Should none appeal kindly acquaint 


- — requirements. Full information regarding costs to build, purchase or charter yachts of all types gladly 
rnished. 




















No. 885—FOR SALE—Best proposition on market in large steel, twin screw, power yacht with exceptional speed. Dimensions: approximately 120 
x a KE Y ft. SPEED up to 16 miles; Winton Motors. Splendid accommodation. Opportunity to secure remarkable bargain. Cox & Stevens, 25 Broadway, 


FLORIDA! 


To better serve our clients, and prospective 
clients, we have opened a BRANCH OFFICE 
at MIAMI, Florida, for the Winter season, in 
charge of a member of our firm. 

This will enable us to submit accurate and 
complete information regarding available 
yachts and houseboats in the South and to 
render (gratis) assistance of value to yachts- 


men, who intend to cruise in Southern waters. No. 8460—FOK SALE or CHARTER—One of few large motor house- 
boats available for Florida. Six staterooms, three baths, large deckhouse 


taining dining and ial hall. Winton motors. Hot water heat. Splen- 
COX & STEVENS. aid ‘deck apace. Prompt action will seouse bargain. Cox & Stevens, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 















































No. 3233—F: le—Desirable twin-screw cruising power yacht, s 
75'x16.3°x3'3” orate § a to feurtenn miles; te 6-cylinder, No. 2640—For Sale or Charter—Modern twin-screw 80-ft. 
70 H.P. Twentieth Century motors. Dining saloon in deck- Mathis motor houseboat. Speed up to 12 miles; two 6-cylinder 
house forward, aft three double staterooms, each with separate Standard motors. Deck dining saloon; below forward two double 
toilet room; also additional bathroom. Adaotable for cruising and two single staterooms, lobby contaifing transom, two baths 


both northern and southern waters. Cox & Stevens, 23 Broadway. and toilet room. Excellent condition. Cox & Stevens, 25 Broad- 
New York. way, New York. 
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- No. 4393—For a a speed, ma 
No. 4357—For Sale—45-ft. Elco cruiser. twin-screw cruiser, Speed up to 30 miles; 
Mo, 6996—Ter Selo—Motem 65-R. Batibo. One double stateroom and saloon. Sleep two 6-cyl., 200 H.P. Sterling motors. Hull 


s - iser. i P 
pe at aaa den Ge on . six people in separate berths. Standard double planked —a Stateroom, 








staterooms, bathroom and two toilets. 01 mvtor, speed 11 miles. Exceptionally well saloon. toilet room, etc. & Stevens, 
veniences. Speed, 12 miles; two 60 H.P. Stand- equipped and in excellent condition. Price 25 Broadway, New York. 

ard engines. Inspectable Great Lakes. Cox & attractive. Apply Cox & Stevens, 25 Broad- 

Stevens, 25 Broadway, New York. way, New York. 


PLANS, PHOTOGRAPHS AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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“game HENRY J. GIELOW, Inc. “== 
MARINE INSURANCE 25 West J. STREET NEW YORK Sa 


Plans and cations for new yachts of —-p size or type should be prepared now 
to assure ivery for 0m year. Have plans of new yachts, all types, on file now. 


We have a most complete and up-to-date list of steam and motor yachts ef ali sizes, sail, auxiliary, and heusebeats, on file im our office, kept —_——— Ss a 
by thereugh and comprehensive canvass of the entire yachting feld from time to time. We are in a position te submit full information on any type of boat equest. 


























No. 7806—For Sale—Handsome twin-screw, 90’, sea-going power No. 9425—For Sale—Handsome new_84-foot houseboat offered, 
yacht. Two 6-cylinder Winton motors; Winton 5 K.W. electric as owner building new larger boat. Last word in build, finish, 
generator. Large deck house, containing dining saloon and appointments, very complete. Twin 6 Speedway motors sive 
galley. Two double and two single staterooms. Bathroom and twelve miles. Three double, single, and maid’s room, three 
two toilet rooms. All in finest condition. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., baths, crew bath. Deck house, 25 feet. Opperrunity get new 
25 West 43rd St., New York City. highest class craft. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St. 
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No. 9696—For Sale—Handsome, fast, twin-screw, Speedway No. 8310—For Sale—Most desirable houseboat of size. Excep- 
motor yacht, desirable for Florida, 85’x15’x3’9”; speed, 16-18 tional accommodations, double and single stateroom and saloon; 
miles. Teer staterooms, two baths, deck dining saloon.’ Built sleeps 4-5; also deck saloon and bath. 45’x13’3’’x3’, 

1924, finest finish and appointments. Enclosed bridge deck. construction, good finish. Good crew quarters and galley. 
Consistent fast cruiser, good sea boat. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., water, screens, complete equipment, Ico plant. Sixty H.P. 
25 W. 43d St, motor, actual speed 9 miles. immediate delivery. 
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No. 7737—For Sale—Handcsome, fast cruiser, good beam, light 





No. 9414—For pto—Sestee—S- -foot eg ge! WSs, etiened, 
as owner building larger of same type ready in Florida, drau ht ag oy 
fully furnished and eum ped. Standard motor, speed actual ten Spee motore; epeed, 16-20 mlles. Three gtatereems, deck 


il draught 3’6”’, able and economical. Three staterooms, 
poe ood slee P aaan, Bath, 3 toilets. Splendid family boat, with saloons, we aa st heated. All finest condition. Henry J. Gielow, 
every Sanat and convenience. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., a5 W ~— 
43d St 


Modern every detail and complete. Twin 











No. 7584—For Charter or Sale—In commission Florida. De- 

No. 9524—For Sale~Handsomest and finest appointed twin- sirable 100’x17’xS’ power yacht, has largest accommodations any 

screw oil burning fast steam yacht available. Beam, 18 ft.; yacht of size. Double and single stateroom and bath forward; 

speed, 16-18 knots. Built by Lawley & Son, engines and boilers saloon, three single rooms and bath aft. Sleeps total 9-11. Two 

same make. Two double, four single rooms, 4 baths. Two 6-cylinder 20th Century motors, new 1923. All new furnishings. 

deck houses provide —, music and smoking saloons. Henry Very able, large deck room and complete all details. Deck galley 
J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St. Speed, 12-15 miles, and economical with six crew. 
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Street. New York AE 








TAMS & KING 


FORMERLY TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS as 
YACHT. "BROKERS a 


OFFER ALL OF THE DESIRABLE YACHTS AVAILABLE FOR SALE AND CHARTER, SOME OF WHICH ARE ILLUSTRATED BELOW 

















No. 1970—For charter month January and from March 15th to May Ist, 1926—This very desirable 75’ houseboat—4_ staterooms 


sleeping 6 people, very large deck saloon, 2 bathrooms, etc. 














No. 8205—For Sale—This attractive 50’ raised deck cruiser with 
twin-screw motors of 50 H.P. each. Cabin with 4 berths, toilet, 
galley and crew’s quarters for 2. Has separate lighting plant 
and over 6 feet headroom throughout. 

















586— No. 1912. For Charter. This me ey 77’ houseboat; speed 
auxiliary | Sty a see tee ry ap ny 10 miles. Has 4 staterooms, 2 baths, dining saloon and deck 
double stateroom and saloon with 2 berths. Finished in sitting room. 
p= 3 Two Ratsey suits sails, one new 1925, complete equipment. 
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R. M. HADDOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT MARINE INSURANCE YACHT BROKER 


5@ EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY , TELEPHONE, VANDERBILT 10499 | 





























No. 3287—For Sale—Elco 56-foot twin-screw motor yecht, 


bulls 1925. One double oot two single staterooms. Large deck a... S017 , Far sagen sine : Tog. Fy 
m » ou staterooms 
pease; all motor controls brought to steering wheel. Two 50 pet ye Fg SA, Can be i a aa ie a 


. Elco motors. For further particulars, consult R. i m. . 
HADDOCK, Naval. Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd 2 oe Se wees gone  . All “te tgs ag Ta oo. 
. ° ava 

tas = = ity. Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





























No. 3258—For Sale—Twin-screw motor yacht, 70’x14’x3’6” conte. 


New 1924. Two Speedway motors, speed up to 18 —o No. 2013—For Sale or Charter—Herreshoff steam houseboat, 

Accommodations consist of two double staterooms, bath 90’x16’x6’ draft. Three double and one single staterooms, one 

large dining saloon forward; one of the finest t_yacets th her typ tzpe bath, two toilets. Triple expansion engine, new October, ae 

available. For further particulars .y ey Very economical yacht to operate. A good sea boat. Ins 

Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 st ai ney New invited. For further rticulars, etc., apply R. M. HAD cK 

York City. a fe and Yacht Broker, "50 st 42nd Street, New 
or ity. 
































Sale—Bridge deck oe in’ Speed new August, 


No. 4279—For 
we iaivF6” ae draft. 8-c ~y > -k = ae = Oumar i No. 4236—For Sale—Eleo 45’ bridge ofthis sae om. First- 
MoTOR Boating. 's Sleeping accommodations for four to six. For a. yA eae RM MH ABDOCK. 
further portioumere. etc., apply R. M. HADDOCK, 50 East 42nd Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, sg st 42nd Street, New 


Street, New York City. } York City. 






































No. 494—-For Sale—Bridge deck cruiser, 44’x11’x26” os 
Sos ing accommodations for four cue Peseamsi 4-cylinder, 60-80 H No. 4275—For Sale—45’ bridge deck cruiser, Sterling motor 
uftalo motor, speed op to 13 very — a4 beat Sleeps four persons. 5" wo, 7 15 M.P.H. A good sca boat. 
Southern waters. For further particulars, etc., orn, Py) ie DOCK, reasonable. For further Ee spel —&. a. 
HADDOCK, Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 st ‘ai Naval Architect and Ya Broker, 
Street, New York City. ion New York City. 
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Telephones 
Vanderbilt { se 


“Visit our booth at the Motor Boat Show” 


96 RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY 
8415 350 Madison Ave. (at 45th St.), NEW YORK 


Cable Address 
“Ri g gin s” 

















FOR SALE in Florida—No. 3073—Finest bridge-deck power cruiser turned out in recent years. As good as a new boat, having 


been delivered last summer, and has been kept in wonderful shape. 


Excellent cabin layout giving two separate double state- 


rooms each with connection to bathroom. Large cabin house with Pullman extension berth. Crew’s quarters and galley for- 
ward. Dimensions of boat 50’ x 13’ x 36”. Engine a 6-cylinder 70-90 h.p. Sterling. Cruising speed 12 miles per hour. A most 


unusual oftering and will te soid quickly so do not hesitate. 
New York City. 


Wire or write to RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, 




















FOR SALE NO. 3196—Comfortable cruiser with three staterooms. 
Dimensions 70’ x 696” x 14’ x 46”. Built 1917 by the New York 
Yacht Launch & Engine Co. Has 150 h.p. Twentieth Century 
motor. Speed 12 miles, Exquisitely furnished and fitted with all 
modern conveniences. Location New York. Price and particulars 
peed _—- YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, New 

or ity. 

















FOR SALE NO. 3112—Elco ar 41’6” overall, 99’ beam, 


3’ draft. Built 1921. Has J B. motor giving speed of better 
than 12 miles per hour. Mahogany tender. Excellent condition. 
For further information RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 











FOR SALE NO. 626—Most complete small cruiser of sea skiff 
type. Dimensions 26’ x 66” x 26”. Built last summer. Has 

100 H.P. Scripps motor wialehs | gives speed of 18 miles Fel hour. 

Good sea boat and almost ideal for two or three. ey, low 

me 4 for quick sale. -Apply RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 
adison Avenue, New York City. 














FOR SALE NO. 3113—One of oe finest boats of her type-avail- 
able. Dimensions, 40 x 399” + x 3’. New Standard motor 
installed 1922. Can onahe Ky by one man. For further 
information apply to RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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UO Weer 40~ Strees. New York, MT 





“Visit our booth at the Motor Boat Show” 


veneer RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY Cable Address 


Vanderbilt ) g41s “ ine” 
350 MADISON AVE. (AT 45th ST.), NEW YORK Rigging 











FOR SALE NO. 3034—60’ bridge deck cruiser. a new, having been delivered last summer. Has two fine double staterooms, bathroom 
am! roomy saloon. Dining saloon in forward deck Large two Mudel M Speedway motors. Further particulars from RIGO’S YACHT 
AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 























FOR SALE NO. 3035—Power gucn., ar or Ps aoe, Northern ¢r FOR SALE NO. 8074—Modern bridge deck type cruiser with two double 
Southern cruising. Dimensions 65’ x x 62 4’°6”". Palmer staterooms. Four berths in main cabin. Two toilet rooms. Dimensions 
engine new last year. Splendid Ah. and well peat} a} owter’s quar- 50’ = 48’ x 11’ x 3’6". Fully found. Easily handled by one man. Fur- 
ters. Large upper deck. For further information apply to RIGG’S YACHT ther particulers from RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, 
AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. New York City. 

















FOR SALE NO. 7024—Sturdy auxiliary schooner of peas ——y 


t Di ions 52’8” x 43°6" x 13’ x 7°9". Has 125 H. P. Spee FOR SALE NO. 1490—Bargain for quick sale. 18° starboard launch. 
Ag meer oad will do better than 9 miles under power sione. = Teak construction. Kermath motor. Perfect condition. Price $1.000. 
double stateroom. All controls lead to the wheel. Further information For further information aptly to RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madi- 
from RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City, son Avenue, New York City. 





3058—Twi ow bridge deck cruiser of most modern design. Dimensions 65’ x 63’ x 14’ x 4’, Built last winter by New 
Yor four 8, & Engine "Co. Beautifully constructed a in Wonderful shape. Will stand most critical inspection. Complete equipment. 
Por details apply to RIGG’S YACHT AGENCY. 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Street. Hew York. RE 








YACHTMEN’S SERVICE AGENCY 
1233 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHONE: PENNYPACKER 4830 


BOATS FOR SALE AND CHARTER 














R SALB—70’ x 17’ x 3’ Twin Screw Power House Boat. Aceommo- R SALE—40’ x 10’ x 3’ Bridge Deck Cruiser, powered with a 40 
pot. Five staterooms, bath, large galley and crew’s quarters. Excep- H. P., 1924 Lathrop, four-cylinder, speed 14 Mi. Boat built 1916 by 
tionally fine deck saloon. Boat in commission in Florida waters. For the Great Lakes Boat Corporation. In first-class condition, ready for 
further particulars write Yachtmen’s Service ,Agency. —— delivery to Florida. For further particulars write Yachtmen’s 

ervice Agency. 


























FOR SALE—55’ x 13'7” x 3’5” enclosed bridge deck cruiser. 54 FOR SALE—83’9” , , 
: x 14’ x 4’ Twin Screw Cruiser, wered wit 0 
a ¥. Leg = a Ae [on — ps — sounien 20th Century, 75 H. P. each. Excellent accommodations, Sees dock ae 
— ~ _# en ow em. Pee a - a oe seed a coe ee ae 5 — two double staterooms, bath adjoining. Boat in excellent condition. Sleeps 
r in dining saloon. of the most comfortable boats of her size six in forecastle and ten in aft cabin. For further particulars write 
afloat. For further particulars write Yachtmen’s Service Agency. Yachtmen’s Service Agency. 




















FOR SALB—42’ x 10’ x 2°9” V-Bottom bridge deck cruiser. 129 . LE , 14” ’ D 1 
H. P. 1925 Van Blerck engine. Homelight electric lighting and water Ls pny AE A KE nye By 
system. Boat built in 1923. Accommodations for eight and plenty of and is in first-class condition. Ideal for cruising or fishing in Fiorida 


deck space. All controls from bridge. Speed 11 knots. A very fine and . 
. : . , waters. Must be seen to be appreciated. For further particulars write 
handsome yacht. For further particulars write Yachtmen’s Service Agency. Yachtmen’s Service Agency. 














- ~ 
FOR SALE—38’ x 11’ x 3’ Matthews standard cruiser. 65 H. P. es SALE—52’ x 14’ x 3’ Mathis standard House Boat Cruiser. 37 
Kermath engine, 6-cylinder. Boat built 1925, same as new with extra H. P. Standard engine. ws ry” Two double and one single 
equipment. Large cockpit, and exceptionally fine interior accommodations, stateroom, large deck saloon. Boat ag —~_ ——, ns 


i fu droom. For further rticulars write Yachtmen’s Service upholstering, painting and rebuilding of moto’ Can 
yh, oe _ Florida, For further particulars write ‘Yechtmen’s Service Agency. 


INFORMATION ON THESE AND OTHER YACHTS AND COMMERCIAL BOATS 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Telephone 
Whitehall 1170 


YACHT AGENT 


Canard Building, 25 Broadway, New York 


OFFICE No. 161 


Cable Address 
“Windward,” N. Y. 


Sales and Charters—Naval Architecture—Marine Insurance—Appraisals 
NOTE—“Directly represented in Miami, Florida, during January, February and March.” 























No. 7439—FOR SALE—135’ Steel ocean-going Diesel Yacht. NO. 2277—FOR SALE—115’ Power House Yacht, je ne. 


ae vessel of the latest type. FRANK BOWNE JONES, 


acht Agent, 25 Broadway, New York. 








NO. 3937—FOR SALE—120’ 
Best design and ~ pet Twin screw. 
to 14 knots. Good accommodations. 
price. FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yaeht Agent, 
25 Broadway, New York. 


Attractive 


Twin screw. 


Winton engines. 
best yacht of her size and type. Now 


Splendid accommodations. 
in Florida waters. PRANK 


BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent, ts Broadway, New York. 





NO. 7942—FOR SALE—62’ Express Cruiser. 
Built 1923. Twin screw. Sterling motors. 
Speed up to 28 miles. Excellent accommodations. 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent, 25 
Broadway, New York. 


NO. 17569—-FOR SALE 


OR 
CHARTER—10’ Power Houseboat. 
—. Condition better on = Twi 
Ligh draft. Reasona 
DOWNE JONES, Yacht 
New York 


Os Broadway, 





i 

















HENRY H. JENNINGS 


HERMAN JAGLE 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


Telephones: 
Beekman 
and 


Cable Address 
Yachtbroco, Newyork 


154 Nassau Street 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 


New York City 


YACHT and SHIP BROKERS 


Surveying 
Marine Insurance 


Our 30 Years’ Experience and Our Knowledge of the Yachts We Offer, Insure Satisfaction to Clients. 





No. 2622.—34-foot Elco Cruisette. Built 
1924. Two upper and two lower berths in 
cabin. Cockpit seats can be used as berths. 
Toilet; galley. 42 H.P. Elco Motor. Speed 
10-12 miles. Z 











No. 4452—50-foot Power Houseboat. One 
double and one single stateroom. Two 
berths in main cabin. Toilet rooms with show- 
er bath. Crew’s quarters. 50-60 H. 
Standard Motor. Speed, 11 miles. Deico 
Plant. Electric Ice Machine, etc. 
proposition. 




















NO. 2612—Twin Screw 65 foot Power Yacht. 
Built 1924. Double stateroom. Two berths in 
main cabin. Two toilets and bath. Deckhouse 
contains saloon and pilothouse. Large galley and 
engine room. © berths and toilet for crew. 
Two 100 ‘ 20th Century motors. 

12-15 miles. 


FLORIDA 


If you are contemplating buying or 
chartering a yacht in Florida, don’t 
delay. We know all the available 
boats in Florida waters, and will 
gladly submit offerings, or, if de- 
sired, will put you in direct touch 
with our representative now there. 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 
154 Nassau Street New York City 


NO. 2494—Twin Screw 65 foot Cruiser 
Built in 1924. Two double staterooms, berth in 
dining saloon. Large deckhouse contains saloon 
with berth and — Two toilets and~batb. 
Two 59-60 H.P. Speed 12-13 miles. 
Good galley and crew's wquertens. 





, —_—_———,. , 


2 








No. 4583—60-foot houseboat. Built 1925. 
Two double staterooms. Two berths in din- 
ing saloon. Large deckhouse containing 
living room. Two toilets. 75-100 H.P. 
motor. Speed, 10-11 miles. Electric lights. 
Hot water heat, ete. Splendid. proposition. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


’ Naval Architects, Marine Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Phone 8638 Bowling Green No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Cable Address: Yachting, N. Y. 








No. 202—Latest type houseboat, 85x17.2x3.8, built 1924, two 


6 cyl. Speedway motors, speed 12 miles, commodious accommo- 


No. 1491—For Sale or Charter—Twin-screw power yacht, 83x14, 
dation. 


two 6 cyl. 115 H.P. Speedway motors, speed 14 miles, large deck 
dining saloon and attractive owner’s quarters. 














No. 183—For Sale—Attractive 65-ft. Mathis built houseboat; Nu. sy twits sew 72 1b powe: yacot, Lawley built, two 
also several other houseboats, 60 to 100 ft., available for purchase 6-cylinder Speedway motors, speed 16 miles, two owners’ cabins 


and charter. Advise size desired and details will be furnished. and enclosed bridge deck. irst-class shape. 





HARRY W. SANFORD YACHT BROKER 


INSURANCE 
Yochtean, N.Y. 501 FIFTH AVENUE (42d ST.), N. Y. APPRAISER 
: “TO OF , WHETHER LARGE OR SMALL, WHICH WILL BE A PLEASURE FOR YOU TO OWN AND 
Soe TO INDATION FOR US TO SELL; TO RENDER SUCH SERVICE AS TO HAVE YOU FEEL YOU SHOULD LIKE TO DO 
BUSINESS WITH US AGAIN.” 
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No. 755—For Sale—Most attractive 60 twin-screw cruiser, No. 1373—For Sale—High-class 66’ express cruiser, speed 25 
speed 18 miles. Two double staterooms and saloon, toilets, miles. Twin-screw. Beautiful mahogany hull. Sleeps 7 persons 
shower, etc. Of the best construction, beautifully furnished, and besides crew. Has tub. Unusually seaworthy and one of the 
kept up in the best possible manner. finest yachts available. 








FOR SALE 


34’ 1924 Cruisette 

41’ Elco 1921 Cruiser 
45’ Elco 1924 Cruiser 
56’ Elco 1924 Cruiser 


52’ Consolidated Standardized Cruiser 


* No. 1850—For Sale—Ideal 46’ cruiser, speed 12 miles. Has 1 
Also Houseboats and other desirable Yachts. double stateroom and saloon sleeping 8 persons. Berth for man. 
Unusually well constructed, most seaworthy and able. 
desirable in every particular. 
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Naval Architects JOHN H. WELLS, INC, Yacht Brokers 


347 Madison Avenue, New York City. Telephone Murray Hill 3126. 





























No. 353—FOR SALE—One of the finest semi- ms cruisers built -* _— NO. 365—FOR SALE—Cruising power yacht 93 ft. x 15 tf «z ft. 
years. 84 Ft. overall, 15 Ft. 6 In. beam, 3 draft. Powered w two 6 in. Powered with two 6-cylinder Wintons 80 H. P. each, installed 1921. 
six-cylinder 6%x8% Speedways. Speed 13-14 PE Built in 1920, Io In perfect condition. Speed 12-14 miles per hour. Owner's accommo- 
excellent condition. ‘Three double staterooms—one bath and two toilets. Dining dations two double and one single staterooms, 1 bath, 2 toilets. Lounging 
saloon and gelley below a, od room in .- 5 house. Furnishings and room below deck, dining saloon and galley in deckhouse. Everything about 
equipment of the finest. Further rticulars—John H. Wells, Inc., 347 boat in perfect condition. Further particulars: John H. Wells, lne., 347 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. . Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Joun H. Weirs 
$47 Macwon Avenue 
New Yor«. N.Y. 


g=' EY 
REE, 8 














No. hoy SALE—Fiush deck sea-going Motor Yacht 90 Ft. over -_ Be 

Ft. beam, 6 Ft. draft. Powered with two 6-cylinder Winton Gas Engine No. 1005—FOR CHARTER—The on 

Winton equipment. One of the finest and smoothest running yachts —w Ft. overall, 16 Ft. beam, 3 Ft. 8 In. dri 

Owner’s quarters consist of two double and two single staterooms and one bath- 8” Standard with deck control. 8 

Toom and two toilets. Wash basins in staterooms. Large dining saloon and > , two toilets, dining saloon below decks. 

galley. Enclosed bridge. Inspection in New York City. Further particulare— in erything in wonderful condition. Inspection New York. 
John H. Wells, Ine., 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. Further particulars—John H, Wells, Inc. 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 











YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS Henr y . Grebe & Co., Inc. SURVEYING 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 1261 
WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL STEAM AND POWER YACHTS, AUXILIARIES, AND HOUSEBOATS, 
WHICH ARE FOR SALE AND CHARTER. Plans, photographs and full particulars furnished on request. 











/ 








No. 573—For Sale—91’x16’x5’ twin-screw yacht. Winton — - 
motors. Speed up to 15 miles. Two double and one_ single No. 985—For Sale—73’x13’6’"x3’6"” twin-screw cruiser. Recent 


stateroom, ullman berth in lobby, bathroom and two toilets in build. ‘Two single and one double: staterooms, Two toilets with 
owner’s quarters. Beautiful deck dining saloon forward. Yacht showers. Dining saloon and deckhouse. A beautiful boat, ma- 
in excellent condition throughout. Owner building larger yacht. hogany fuich throughout and as good as new. Henry C. Grebe 
Price very attractive. Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., 6 No. & CO., Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











: ; - - : 
No. 548—For Sale—Attractive bridge deck No. 1018—For Sale—S4 ft. Great Lakes 5. Fy ty —y HE, —. 
power cruiser. & ft. x 13 ft. = 8 &., m express cruiser. New 1922. Speed 20-25 condition. 6 cylinder Sterling engine. Speed 

draft. Thoroughly modern and splendid miles per hour. Double stateroom and up to 23 miles. Sleeps four. Large cock- 

seaboat, Bargain for immediate sale. Henry large main saloon. Two toilets and shower . Engine room separated from rest of 

C. Grebe & Co.. Inc., 6 North Michigan bath. Well equipped and in excellent con- . Price very low. Henry C. Grebe & 

Ave., Chicago, Ti. dition. Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc.. 6 Co., Inc., 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 

North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Til. cago, Ill. 
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Practical Advice At Your Service. 


I will be glad to give you the advantage of my experience upon any 
Yachting and Boating matters that may concern you. 


Whether you are thinking of a boat for the first time—maybe 


for use next Season, 

Whether you desire a larger boat—perhaps for use this Winter 
in the South, 

Whether you wish to dispose of your present boat, 

My services are offered to you—and there is no obligation on 


your part. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in building and ‘selling Motor Boats 
and Yachts has given me a vast knowledge of how to secure the 
things essential to your complete satisfaction. 


THOMAS S. HANSON oroxerace 


Formerly General Manager of The Elco Works, of Bayonne, N. J. 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Murray Hill 8676 
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Chester A. Nedwidek CHARLES : D -MOWER. E. P. Nevin 


- CNaval Architect - 


350 MADISON AVENUE 
at Forty Fifth Street 


* NEW YORK: 


Yacht Brokerage ‘Telephone 
Marine Insurance Murray Hill 3748 








No. 330—For Sale or Charter—Located in Florida waters, 55” No. 410—Express cruiser, speed 20 miles. 36’x9'x3". In perfect 
house boat. New 1925. Three staterooms, bathroom, large salon. eae. = aa Charles D. Mower, 350 Madison 
venue, New Yor 


Ample power, comp quip 




















hauled at Scripps factory. Bargain. BRUNS One 6 cylinder 6% inches x 8 inches—100 
Factory Rebuilt Kermaths KIMBALL & 0, 50-52-54 West 17th St., New | H.P. Medium Duty agine. Offer. 
35 ae generator, double ignition, eom- York City. ms - ee as rd os 8% 
a { aren. generator, double LOCKWOOD.ASH, two cylinder, eight horse gince TS SOLIDATED aie aU c One. 
20 H.P.—Unit power "Shent eutfit F. power marine engine, only slightly used. In- Morris Heights, N. Y. 
16 HP—Unit power plant outfit F. cluding proper bronze propeller for motor. Con- , 
All rebuilt, retested, refinished and guaranteed for — BUN SCOR Te undred “1. aed dol- FAST HYDROPLANE—151 clase—svadly to run. 
=A 4 —— ~ S Practically new bd erre Haute, in New bottom and engine hed—three comfortable 
engines. su or 
Grune Kimball & Go. 50 W. 17th St., N. Y. City -q Right and left hand 8 cylinder Model M_ 200 oe Gee eee > 
way Motors, overhauled. Will sell = ae 
24-ft. V-bottom runabout. Wisconsin motor, no These motors are suitable for twin yey cae oF + = pa! — - 3 racing Boat. 
Bosch Oe 3 Joes gear. Sneed 14 miles. Fully | installation. cially built cradle. Th P'Bia ist aT 3 > 
cauipped and perfect condition. $450. E Two used 8 cylinder Model M 200 H.P. each} Market, Canton, Ohio. . ee _ 
EASTON, «= Pore. Bellingham, Wash. Soto _ suitable for twin screw in- ; 
stallation rice attractive. S 
F6 Scripps 100 H.P. 1925 model six-cylinder One 4 cylinder Model Z 35-44 H.P. Speedway Haney: lig, Baan Ee condi ern lete 
slectric starter, generator, etc. Com meee equip- | Motor. as shipped from factory. $575.00— 0—D.” 2X = 
ment, used one season and completely over- One 200 H.P. Hall-Scott Motor. 710 Ann St., Parkersburg, W. Va. ; , 
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REBUILT ENGINES 


Is it worth while buying a rebuilt marine-engine? Does it really save you as much as the rebuilders say? Our 
answer is a decided “Yes.” We will sell you an honestly rebuilt motor, embodying all the quality, reliability and desir- 
able qualities of the new machine, at a fraction of the original price. All sizes, types and makes, continuously in stock, 


and our guarantee is a real protection for you. 


102 South ath Street .  BRUNS KIMBALL & CO. 
“Originators of the Rebuilt Engine” 


Philadelphia 


Main Office and Showroom: 
50-52-54 West 17th Street 
New York City 


























No. 566—Runabout hull built 1923, used two seasons, in perfect 
condition and guaranteed _ F Suitable for the installation of 
any power plant. With Liberty or similar power speed in 
excess of 40 M.P.H. can be obtained. Mahogany hull finished 
bright with forward and after cockpits. Price, $1,000.00. No 
offers. For further particulars apply R. M. HADDOCK, Naval 
Architect and Yacht Broker, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 





USED ENGINES 


Largest Stock in the Country 
4 to 400 Horse Power 


BELLEISLEBOAT andENGINECO. 


9664 East Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
393 Seventh Ave. New York, N. Y. 











FOR SALE CHEAP 


To Settle An Estate 


Raised Deck Cruiser—57 ft. x 15.8 x 4. Built 1922. 
Wolverine Engine. This Yacht is up-to-date design 
and good looking. Very comfortable and very able. 
Everything first class and in excellent condition 
throughout. Separate Delco electric light plant. 
Heated by hot water radiators. New Piano in Saloon. 
Now in commission in the South. Especially well 
adapted for Florida. Will be sold at a Bargain as 
Executor is anxious to make quick sale and wants 
an offer. Further particulars, photo and plan from 
SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY, American Building, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 




















FOR SALE—No. 3200—Sturdy power cruiser. DIMEN- 
SIONS, 45’ x 96” x 3’. 225 H.P. Sterling motor new 1925. 
Excellent condition. Great bargain. Apply to RIGG’S YACHT 
AGENCY, 350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 











and hull good condition. 


FOR SALE—Sub-Chaser, 110x15%. Machinery WANTED—Double cylinder oil engine, ver- 
Located New York. | tical, marine or stationary, about 30 H.P., of hot 


Trimount Rotary Hand Bilge Pumps Completely equipped and running, $2750. Suit-| ball type. Box 184, Pearl, Ill. 


All bronze composition. 4 sizes. 
Capacities 6 to 20 gals. per min. 
Require no priming. 


MoToR BoatinG. 


able freight or passenger service. Box 170, 








boat cruiser—48’ x 15 





Turn handle—create vacuum—get water at 


one -TRIMOUNT ROTARY POWER CO. 
294 Whiting Avenue East 


Whistle Blower Outfts 








BoatinG. 





Wanted—Situation in yard b 
sail and yacht experience. 

Mfrs. Hand and Power Pumps, High Vacuum Pumps, license and Pilot New York and the Sound. Also 
some drafting experience. 


nlimited Master’s 

and Be sent. Can be seen any time. 
Box 171, MoToR | “WATONWAN,” T. A. Kyle Shipyards, Ford- 
ham Street, City Island, N. Y. 














THORNYCROFT 


FOR SALE—The famous modern 102-ton twin screw motor yacht MELITA; ocean 


going; built by Thornycroft for member of Imperial Family. Used very little; oppor- 
tunity during present overhauling to refurnish according to purchaser's taste. Length 


o. a. 101%’; beam 
84" x 


Hull of galvanized steel with two 150 BHP Thonycroft 6-cyl. 
Paraffin engines. Speed 14 knots. Price $38,500. For full 


.{ particulars apply your broker or owner. 


soon |} 


Bam awe 


(ys -9 


4 


He | 


E. A. BERGIUS, Tammerfors, Finland 
CABLES: Eabergius Tammerfors. 


References: Sydfinbank Helsingfors apply Chase National Bank 
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FOR SALE: High class combination house 

’ beam, five very large 
rooms, bath and two toilets. Strongly built, 
rabbet seam hull. + Interior all double panels, 
man with steam, | especially built for northern and southern cruis- 
i Must be sold at once—Bargain—Pictures 
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7 





Maybach Motor Company 


Subsidiary of the Zeppelin Airship Co. 
F. W. VON MEISTER, General Agent 


253 West 57th Street, New York City 


For Sale! Bargain! 











OR SALE—120’ by 19’1” beam by 6’ draft seagoing 

twin screw Diesel Yacht—powered by two 250 H.P. 
Man Diesels. Still under construction. Will be ready to 
sail in two to three months. Beautiful and roomy accom- 
modations include large owner’s State Room and bath, 
besides four double State Rooms and two baths for guests. 
Dining room, library, smoking room and chart room are 
located in the deckhouse; large after deck serves as loung- 
ing space. Spacious and comfortable crew’s quarters, 
galley, large refrigerator room and store rooms provided 
forward. One express and one working launch and life 
boat carried in davits on boat deck. All woodwork of teak 
and other fine woods. Hull triple-planked teak—copper 
fastened only. Equipment is complete and the very best 
only. Present owner is sacrificing this perfect and modern 
yacht owing to sickness. Changes in the layout can still 
be made to suit the purchaser. 











a 


Advertising Index will be found on page 166 
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FOR SALE-— Day Cruiser “Greyhound” 




















Day Cruiser Greyhound. Built by Wood & McClure. Designed b 
hull—natural finish. Trunk cabin with toilet and galley. 








Ideal boat for Florida winter use 


y Tams & King. Mahogany 


Will sleep two comfortably—crew’s quarters for three. L. O. A. 58 ft. 6 in. 
Power—Two 12 Cylinder, 450 H.P. Liberty Motors. Hull and Motors in excellent condition. 
Maximum speed 33 M.P.H. - Cruising speed 20 M.P.H. Price $35,000 net to owner. 

Boat available for inspection at Henry B. Nevin’s, Inc., City Island, New York City. 


Address inquiries to Edsel Ford, Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 





Beam 10 ft. 5 in. Depth 5 ft. 























FOR CHARTER 


During January, February and March. For entire Period 
or Part thereof— 


First class MATHIS Power Houseboat, Twin Screw, 80 
ft. by 171% ft. by 3% ft. draft. 


Four double staterooms. Lower and Deck House sa- 
loons. Two baths. Will accommodate eight persons very 
comfortably and two more in an emergency. Crew thoroughly 
familiar with Southern waters. 

Two 75-90 H.P. Standard Motors. Speed 10 to 12 miles. 
30at now in Southern waters. For further information apply 
to J. M. Allison, Room 113, Hotel Martinique, New York City. 














FOR SALE 

Sterling four-cylinder, four-cycle 20-35 
horse power, in excellent condition, recently 
overhauled cal. rebuilt, 600 R.P.M., 43,x5'%4, 
weight about 800 Bosch dual battery 
and magneto ignition, suitable for cruiser or 
open boat. Owner installing larger motor. 
Price, $450. Apply Box 166, care MoToR 
BoatinG, 119 West 40th St., New York. 














E6—100 H.P. Sestees 4%4x6 six-cylinder com- 
plete equipment including electric starter, gen- 
erator, double ignition, etc. Late engine at a 
low price. Completely rebuilt and guaranteed. 
BRUNS KIMBALL & CO., 50 West 17th St., 
New York City. 





Will sell four cylinder F. H. Sterling engine, 
5% by 6% inches, in first class condition, Bosc 
dual magneto with impulse coupling and A K 
igniticn, starter and generator, engine suitable 
for large cruiser or work boat, will handle 24 
inch wheel, 800 r.p.m. W. E. GiBB, 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Four Cyl. four cycle with gears:—Universal 
4x4, $165. Kermath 4x4 with electric starter, 
50. Wisconsin Model AM 434x5%, $375. 
an. 4x6, $315. Miller S¥4x7, $425. $ 
53%4x7, $AS0. odel D Gray Sx, $250. 

Four cycle won gears:—Dunn 3 cyl. 34x4, ay 
Frisbic one cyl. 6x6, $145. Wolverine 84x 
$155. Capitol 3 cyl. 7x9, $265 

Two cycle without pute: :—2 H.P. Detroit 
$25, 4 H.P. Knox $85, 6 H.P. Havanna $45, 10 
H.P. Erd $55, 2 cyl. 6 H.P. Gray $55, 2 cyl. 10 
H.P. Vim $65, 16-20 i. P. Suater $95, 40 H.P. 
Gray 3 cyl. Model T, $115, H.P. Piero. Bud 
4 cyl. $375. BADGER MOTOR COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


terling 


BARGAIN—New Doman 434x6, 4 cylinder en- 
gines. Suitable for cruisers. rag peep 
$188.00 and up. HUNTER BOAT C. 
McHenry, IIl. 








ENGINES FOR SALE 
a 200 horse power, 8 cylinder, Model M, 
Blerck engines in perfect order. For further 
Mb than apply to G. Edward Osborn, P. O. 
Box 1696, New Haven, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers please mention MoTOR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating, 119 West 0th Street, New York - 
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Yard & Sho 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS (Continued from page 44) P svabhtaiols jn 


& YACHT BROKERS Great Interest in Out- Ne ge Oe 


te meet mest requirements. 


board Racing Ct a 


The Chairman of the Outboard Mo- se, Brokerage 
tor Division of the recent Gold Cup - 
Thomas D. Bowes, M. E. pogntn. stated in their report to the Naval — and 
AND NEER ace Committee, that on December Ist ngin 
NAVAL ARCHITECT — of this year, there were as many entries 6304 East Jefferson Avenue 
Offices: on hand for the coming outboard motor EDGEWOOD 4119 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Sts. races next year, as there were during the DETROIT MICHIGAN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. recent Regatta on the day of the race. 
With eight or nine months of time still 
before the regatta, some interesting 


contests are promised. Some of the 

& P ° crews are planning to come to the race MILLS & MILLS 

Burgess, Swasey aine course by water, and the regatta will 

make a splendid objective for a vaca- YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS 
tion cruise. If sufficient boats announce 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS their intention of cruising through the FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

races, a special program will be ar- Supervicion Repairs 

585 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. ranged in which they can take part. oes 

Previously, great stress has been laid 


on the engines, and while the engine 
builders have benefited from the ob- 


COX & STEVENS servation of race results, the hull design FREDERIC S. NOCK, INC 
is an equally important factor in the ‘ : 
Naval Architects and Engineers speed of the combination. Much has Naval Architects and 
Yacht Brokers been learned concerning the proper de- Yacht Builders 
Brcadweg, Conesd Building sign, and experimental boats are now EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
(terse St. Entrance), New York City being built so that they can be thor- STORAGE REPAIRS 
Telephone: 2700 Whitehall oughly tested in ample time for the MARINE RAILWAY 
races. If the boats will be ready early 
enough, the committee will arrange to 
make time trials, from which the actual 


S. S. CROCKER, JR. performance of each boat, with each JOHN H. WELLS, INC. 


kind of engine, can be studied. Such 


NAVAL ARCHITECT pad 
periments are of great value to the 
and YACHT BROKER entire industry, and all manufacturers NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





















































Supervision of Construction of these items should cooperate. Mr. Service that’s different 

Tel. Main 0385 Beckhard will be glad to answer any BROKERAGE SUPERVISION 

A t. Boston, Mass. questions on these contests, if letters Telephone: Murray Hill 3128-7 
SSeS). Eaten, are sent to him at $4 Broadway, Flush- 347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
ing, N. Y. (Continued on page 66) 














William H. Hand, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


HAND-V-BOTTOM DESIGNS Opportunity to 
Sa sea ree ee Purchase 50 “ac rie E. 
U. S, Navy Steam Boat FOR C 


s 1—75 H.P. Duesenberg Marine 


THOM AS S H ANSON m.. have _— mag | om. ~ . ‘ r E fight! d 4 
* Navy a new team Boat of the latest ype ngine, slig tly used, goo 
Genera " Eleo Works, ed t th Oil Burnin a x 

annus ws U.S. Type 03 Jatertube "Boiler ‘and U. % condition, 634”x8” Stroke, 450 

Yacht and Motor Boat Sa ae ee ee R.P.M. 6 Cylinder, Mfg. by Loew 

This best cost the w~ Rs $52,000 to 7; H : 
Brokerage build. It’ te unused a  teveleey Victor Engine Co. Complete with 
19 West 44th Street New York equipped with pumps, 7 fix- self-starter and complete set of 


" . d . 
Telephone: Murray Hill 8676 — a - 4 with enclosed cabin an spare parts. Price $550.00 f.o.b. 

















This boat is copper sheathed, of very cars New York. 


WALTER COOK. KEENAN rugged construction, and is at prevent sendy 1—Radio Power Unit, 4 K.W. 


to sea ym 
NAVAL ARCHITECT waunietel fishing or power! ul ‘tow boat for Generator, 250 V. 500 Cycle, with 


2 a. ys & London & Globe Bldg. any part of the aA . This is one of the 
lew Orleans, Louisiana only boats of its kind released by the Navy exciter and direct connected to 4 


in recent years and in our opinion is a agp? ‘ 
Sail ont poe 7... nace ey mgs A f= wonderful. boat, Cylinder Henderson Gasoline En- 
Ports. We offer this boat, subject to prior sale gine, manufactured by Crocker- 


i have a large number of yachts of every and guarantede to be as represented, for i : ) 
description for sale, and some for charter. $9,000 afloat, Norfolk Navy Yard, Va. Wheeler Co. Price $200.00 f.o.b. 
Cable address: “Walkeen” Photographs will be sent upon request to- cars New York. 
gether with any other information desired. 


fia ECONOMY STEEL & 
Lindstrom-P elsang PHONE: WHITEHALL 9449 TOOL COo., INC. 
Brokerage Co. Economy Steel & Tool Co., Inc. 80 Pearl St., New York City 


YACHT BROKERS 80 Pearl Street New York City as Wane yee 
204 Calumet Building, Miami, Fla. 
































Advertising Index will be found on page 166 
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CALL-SCOTT 


Super Marine Engines 


The Answer to Your 





Power Plant Problem 









For use in light runabouts, sea 
skiffs and cruisers giving fair 
amount of speed and unexcelled 
dependability. 









HSM Series in 4 and 6 Cyl. Models 
50-70 H.P.—75-100 H.P. 










For use in runabouts, sea skiffs 
and cruisers where speed com- 
bined with durability is essential. 







LM Series in 4 and 6 Cyl. Models 
125 H.P.—200 H.P. 







Applicable for heavy work boats, 
auxiliary schooners, houseboats 
or heavy cruisers up to 100' in 
length giving greatest propeller 
efficiency and control obtainable. 


















COMPLETE LINE OF 
HALL-SCOTT MARINE ENGINES 
HSR Series in 4 and 6 Cyl. Models 


60-70 H.P.—90-100 H.P. HMS-4—S0-70 H.P...1200-1800 R.P.M., 1290 Ibs. 
2 to 1 or 3 to 1 Reduction Gear HSM-6—75-100 H.P. ..1200-1800 R.P.M., 1590 Ibs. 
HSR-4—60-70 H.P. ...600 or 900 R.P.M., 1750 Ibs. 







F HSR-6—90-100 H.P. ..600 or 900 R.P.M., 2200 Ibs. | 
See our exhibit at the 21st Annual Motor Boat itl GEM dcieeictess 1700 R.P.M.. 1200 Ibs. | 
| 





Show, Grand Central Palace, Jan. 22-30. Block Fl. LM-6—200 H.P. ........... 1700 R.P.M., 1500 Ibs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. 


461 Eighth Avenue at 33rd Street NEW YORK CITY 


When writing to advertisers please mention MoTOR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating, 119 West 40th Street, New York 




















America’s “Wonder” City—Breaking 
All Records for Business Progress 


THE YACHTSMAN’S 
RENDEZVOUS 


Fast de Luxe Train Service Now in 
Effect. Many New, Extra Fast 
Trains This Season 


OUTDOOR SPORTS—HEALTH AND FUN 


The Climate Supreme 

The Tourist’s Delight 

The Motorist’s Mecca 
Fisherman's Paradise 
Golfer’s Wonderland 

The Polo Player's Pride 

The Surf Bather’s Joy 
Aviator’s Dreamland 
Tennis Player’s Happiness 
Horseracing Utopia 

The Hi-Li Player's Haven 
The Realization of Your Anticipations 
Truly the Outdoor City 


EAUTIFUL age 
Atlantic Ocean and 
the — 


along Cr ion Clear 
Biscayne Bay; amon 
Royal Palm, Orange po 
rape Fruit Grov: 
onderful Surf * Bathing every day 
year. 

est Speed * a i pK be “. 
assem ay for 

the Mid-Winter Regatta March 19- 0. J 
Eight Golf Courses. Many tlendid Tennis 


in the 


Courts. 

Aviation—Express Cruisers of the air to 
Bimini, 45 minutes; Havana, 3% hours. 

Miami expects to entertain 300,000 visitors: this 
Winter, and she has never failed to please her 
guests. $50,000 will be expended for musical 
entertainment. 


ARTHUR PRYOR’S FAMOUS BAND 
Twice Daily in Royal Palm Park 
(December to April) 

Horseracing will start its second season under 
the auspices of the Miami Jockey Club, sanctioned by 
the Metropolitan Jockey _— covering a period of 45 

days, starting in Janua 

Passenger transportation facilities grevtiy increased. 
Florida East Coast Railway System being double 
tracked. Through sleepers fi’m all large cities. Im- 
proved direct steamship service from New York oper- 
ated by the Clyde Line and Admiral S. S. Line— 
from Philadelphia by the Merchants and Miners 8. 8. 
Co.—from Baltimore and Philadelphia by the Balti- 
more and Carolina © S. Co. The Dixie Highway along 
7 Florida Coast is being placed in fine condition. 

Bank deposits increased from $46,000,000 in 1924 
to $210,000,000 in Ra $100,000,000 in new 
buildings during 1925. 46 new Hotels, making a 
total of 136; also 315 new apartment houses, making 
a total of 665. will. take 
foomers. 

Write ps free 


Five thousand residences 
handsome booklet, 


ith full information 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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(Continued from page 64) 
Honolulu Race Next June 


The Pacific Coast Yachting Associa- 
tion announces that its annual Pacific 
Coast. classic, the Honolulu Race, will 
be held by the California Yacht Club of 
Los Angeles, some time next June. This 
is one-of the most enjoyable long dis- 
tance ocean races in the world, perfectly 
safe; and yet contains sufficient thrills 
and excitement to satisfy the sporting 
blood of the most hardy salt. Amateur 
sailors from all recognized yacht clubs, 
who have a boat which can negotiate 
the course with safety, will be made 
welcome. 


Hacker Plans New 


Distribution 

John L. Hacker, President of the 
Hacker & Fermann Company, Inc., an- 
nounces that the entire production of 
Hacker Dolphin runabouts, together 
with special craft, will now be distrib- 
uted direct through a new organization, 
formed for that purpose, by the addi- 
tion of L. Thomson, to the staff 
as General Sales Manager. Mr. Thom- 
son has been taken into the organiza- 
tion as a member of the firm, to perfect 
a large dealer organization to handle 
distribution of the boats. He has been 
actively engaged in boat sales for years, 
and is well equipped for this work. 


Toronto Regatta Being 
Planned 


F. G. Erickson, who was re-elected 
Commodore of the Toronto Motor Boat 
Club, recently, has informed us that the 
club is planning an unusually active 
season for next year, and is about to 
make the greatest possible effort to ar- 
range an International regatta at Tor- 
onto, during the season of 1926. All 
members of the club have pledged them- 
selves to assist in every way possible, 
since the harbor improvements of the 
city have now been finished, Toronto 
is in an excellent position to stage one 
of the finest water shows that could be 
desired. All American boat owners will 
be made welcome at this regatta during 
the latter part of the coming year. 


Demand Exceeds 
Supply 


For the first time in many years 
a peculiar situation has arisen in 
motor boat building business. A boat 
builder with a production of three boats 
a week, is unable to turn them out as 
fast as the boat consuming public de- 
mands them. The Matthews Company 
of Port Clinton, Ohio, are in this for- 
tunate position, and are finding it nec- 
cessary to make radical increases in 
their plant and facilities, so that they 
will shortly be able to turn out one of 
their new boats every day. These boats. 
which have proven so extremely popu 
lar, are the 38 foot cruisers, which they 
have been building on a completely 
standardizing basis for upwards of a 
year. As far as is possible, every tim- 
ber and construction operation is thor- 
oughly standardized so that groups o 
employees each attend to their special 
tasks, and the completion of the boats 
moves forward rapidly and without con- 
fusion. While the plant is already one 
of the largest boat building plants in the 
country, immediate steps are to be taken 
to increase the production. 











(Continued on page 164) 
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UXURY of travel—'tis all 

of that—down this East 
Coast of Winter’s Summer- 
land. 


Solid comfort behind a great 
greyhound of the rail—as clean 
as the whistle that blows for 
a crossing—as swift and grace- 
ful as the arrow’s flight. 


And the sights to see along this 
tropical right-o’-way of the 
Florida East Coast Railway— 
everywhere from St. Augustine 
to the Keys. 


And the things to do—your 
daily surf bath—your golf 
game—your favorite summer 
sport—with the good health 
they'll give you. 


The Florida Coast (Flagler System) 
Hotels, operated on the American plan, 
open as follows: 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


Alcazar Open 
Ponce de Leon - Jan. 6 
ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX 
Ormond - - Jan. 2 
PALM BEACH 
Royal Poinciana - Open 
Breakers - “Rebuilding 
MIAMI 
Royal Palm - - - - Open 
KEY WEST 
Casa Marina Open 
LONG KEY 
Long Key Fishing Camp Open 


Through Pullman trains and through sleepers 


from important cities to all East Coast 
resorts, including Key West, via the won- 
derful Overseas Extension, for Havana, 
Cuba. 


Booklet containing list of hotels and other 
information supplied upon request. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 
HOTEL COMPANY 
(Flagler System) 
New York Office - - - - 
Phone—Murray 


2 West 45th Street 
Hill 4411 
GENERAL OFFICES, ST. 


AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


Je EAST COAST of 
FLORIDA 
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Spend this Winter at 


MIAMI BEACH 


SMART Society moves the scene of its activities each winter to Miami Beach. Your 
friends in St. Paul, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Boston, Washington, and even from 
the gay capitals of Europe, come to this resort of tropical charm to linger and play, while 
you are struggling with coal bills and fighting the cold. 


Plan particularly to be here during the Annual Southern Regatta in March, and witness the 
speed boat races for the Fisher-Allison Trophy, the Dodge Memorial Trophy, and other 
Prizes. 

For information as to principal hotels and private villas with hotel service, address 


THE CARL G. FISHER HOTELS 


Nautilus — Flamingo — Lincoln — King Cole 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Boating 
Bathing 
Fishing 
Golf 
Polo 
Baseball 
Dancing 
Skating 
Tennis 
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The Nautilus, above, and the Flamingo, on the left, 

—AN are two of the four Carl G. Fisher hotels at Miami 

. Beach, all of which are modern and absolutely 
* fireproof. 
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The “Master” ORIGI- 
NALBOSCH Horn 
(formerly $30). The 
horn thatsounded anew 
note in warning signals. 
Three models—one 
quality. 

“Junior” now $16.00 
“Standard”’ now $21.00 
“Master” now $25.00 














The horn that 


sounded a new note 


For motorboats as for motor cars 
it is the ideal warning signal 


The ready acceptance and popularity of the 
Original Bosch Horn now make it possible to re- 
duce the price so as to make it the ideal warning 
signal for both large and small motorboats, just 
as it is for motor cars. 


The Original Bosch Horn is of the high fre- 
quency type, and operates with a minimum of 
current consumption. It has a distinctive, musical 
tone which, though far-reaching and penetrating, 
is most pleasant to hear and so far-reaching that 
it will carry a surprisingly long distance over the 
water even in “thick” weather. 


Full volume of tone is secured instantly with the 
slightest pressure of the signal button. 


Built into the Original Bosch Horn are the same 
careful workmanship, accurate detail of design, 
engineering skill and sturdiness that, since 1887, 
have characterized Original Bosch Magnetos and 
other Original Bosch Automotive equipment. 
The full name, Robert Bosch, and the trade mark 
shown at the right, are stamped 
on every Original Bosch prod- 
uct. Specify “Robert Bosch” to 
get the original and genuine. 





This trade mark and the 
name * Robert Bosch” 
are your guarantee of 
ORIGINAL BOSCH 
quality as known the 
world over since 1887. 
Always specify ** Robert 
Bosch”’ to get theoriginal. 


Robert Bosch Magneto Co., Inc. 
115A West 64th St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Branch: 1302 So. Wabash 
Avenue. 





ROBERT BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY, INC. 


BOATING 


Weat 40~ Street. Hew Worth. AE 





No connection whatsoever with the American Bosch Magneto Corporation. 
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screw propelled boat has yet been devised to operate success- 
fully in that stream. The only kind of power boat that will 
stand up in the Missouri is what the natives along the stteam 
call “a wet stern boat”—in other works, a stern wheeler, a 
type of craft in which all wearing parts are entirely separated 
from the abrasive water. 

The first intimation we had of this trouble was near the 
mouth of the Musselshell River when a water pump went out 
of business. I removed the pump in an effort to locate the 
trouble, and came to a sickening realization of the problem 
we faced when I dissected the pump. The piunger was ground 
down completely out of shape. The coil spring was flattened 
out like a clock spring where it came in moving contact with 
the pump cylinder wall, and the pump cam looked as if it 
had been ground down on an emery wheel. The silt was 
doing its mischief as effectively as emery dust would have 
done. I put in a new pump, and six hours later the motor 
was ready for another one. When we saw what was hap- 
pening to the pumps no imagination was needed to visualize 
what was to be the fate of shaft bearings, gears, thrust 
bearings, and every other moving part below the water line. 
We had started down the Missouri with six spare water 
pumps, but long before we got to Wolf Point the last one 
had been ground out past hope of redemption. We came 
down the last hundred miles of river into Wolf Point with 
one motor running by means of what we termed an “Arm- 
strong & Bailey Water Pump.” The Armstrong & Bailey 
Pump was a combination of a tin dipper, a five gallon gas- 
oline can with a hole cut in the bottom, and a length of 
rubber tubing by which we bailed the water out of the 
river with the dipper, strong-armed it into the gasoline tin, 
and let gravity carry it through the motor. This makeshift 
contraption was a last resort when the last spare water pump 
went out. It worked successfully, but keeping the can filled 
and the water flowing was something of a dog-in-a-tread- 
mill job. 

Long before our last water pump went out the motor had 
begun to grumble, groan and vibrate. It was only.a question 
of time before every underwater part would be consumed 
by the silt. We began to wonder if we’d ever see Wolf Point 
short of floating down the river on the current, trying to 
keep the boat off the shore with oars. Poor old LEWIS, 
the motor that had driven us all the way from Fort Benton, 
was creaking and rattling in every underwater joint. CLARK 
had been kept in reserve. We ran out of food—everything 
but baked ham, which by that time had begun to get a bit 
musty. When our supply of grease ran out, I filled the motor 
gear housing with our last half pound of butter. Subse- 
quent fillings before reaching Wolf Point were made with 
lard. Our supply of gasoline was also running low. Within 
50 miles of Wolf Point it was doubtful if we had gas enough 
to make the run. As it was, we got under the wire with half 
a gallon to spare. Without the extra five gallons loaded 
at Fort Benton for a precaution, we’d have been just four 
and a half gallons short. 


Landing at Wolf Point at ten o’clock at night after several 
nightmare hours of cruising in total darkness, we found 
most of the town at the river bank to meet us. There is a 
big S-shaped curve in the river just above Wolf Point, nad 
the sharp barking of our: motor on the still night air was 
heard in the town while we were coming down the top loop of 
the S. The cry went through the town—“They’re coming.” 
Every available automobile was loaded and headed for the 
river. Stepping ashore at the ferry landing and under the 
glare of the headlights of automobiles, we were promptly 
taken in tow by Charles Gordon, Secretary of the Wolf 
Point Chamber of Commerce, and a delegation of citizens. 
We were half starved, hence thoroughly appreciative of the 
town’s hospitality. We were whisked to a hotel by automo- 
bile, installed in rooms with baths, and half an hour later 
were arrayed around the banquet tables. The whole town 
of something like 2500 inhabitants was literally turned over 
to us. It is doubtful if Lewis and Clark themselves ever re- 
ceived any greater ovation upon their return to St. Louis. 

While the citizens of Wolf Point sought to entertain us 
with a coyote hunt, automobile trips into the surrounding 
country, and about everything else imaginable; we were 
compelled to forego much of the proffered hospitality. Get- 
ting down the Missouri River was far more important to 
us. We hauled the LEWIS motor to a garage, got back in 
the shop, and pulled the entire under water mechanism to 
pieces. It was wrecked by the silt beyond all description 
short of a mechanical thesis. That motor was DONE. Our 
only hope of avoiding a long delay seemed to hinge upon 
getting down the river 170 miles to Williston, North Dakota, 
with the reserve motor, and there picking up a supply of spare 


(Continued on page 70) 
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MARINE ENGINE OIL 


What Will Your Engine 
Do In 1926 ? 


NE does not need to break the world’s 24-hour record to 

sense the thrill of a perfect running engine. You can have 

the same satisfying knowledge that came to Commodore Greening 

when Rainbow IV finished her great run—the knowledge that your 

engine is receiving correct and complete lubrication—if you use 
Duplex Marine Engine Oil. 


Duplex is different, first of all, because it is not a renamed auto- 
mobile oil. Made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Crude—the 
source of the world’s finest lubricants—Duplex Marine Engine 
Oil combines the highest gravity, and flash and fire tests with 
minimum carbon content and absolute purity. 


Duplex Marine Engine Oil is made for the heavy loads, constant 
duty, and severe service characteristic of marine engine operation. 
Produced in collaboration with the country’s leading marine engi- 
neers, Duplex is made in suitable grades for all gasoline engines in 


boat service. The makers of Duplex have been producing super- 
fine marine lubricants since 1884 and in addition to marine oils 
have been serving Pierce-Arrow distributors, dealers and owners 
since 1901. 


Write today for the complete story of Commodore Greening’s 
record-breaking run with Duplex and give some real thought to 
the oil you use this year. 


Distributors and Dealers—Write for the introductory proposition 
on Kasson Waterproof Grease and Duplex Marine Engine Oil. 


Commodore H. B. Greening’ 2. "4 Resolve to Use KASSON 
Ee siend tte aie om And Avoid Water Pump Leaks 
Muskoka Lakes last October. 

Stop the leaky pump habit this year before it begins! Fill 
the grease cups on the water pump, bilge pump, and stern 
bearing with Kasson Waterproof Grease—the only lubricant 
that will stick to the bearings no matter how much water 
goes past them. Used by Buffalo, Gray, Hall-Scott, Ker- 
math, Niagara, Scripps and Gar Wood. Send for a pound 
can today. Just enclose 50c in stamps, money-order or 
check (60c on Pacific Coast, Cuba and Porto Rico). C.O.D. 
shipments 12c extra. Once use Kasson and you will never 
leave port without it! 


iS ENTERPRISE OIL- COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1884 
162 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. . a 


When writing to advertisers please mention MOTOR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Do You Realize This About 


Greater Palm Beach? 


OU have thought of Greater Palm Beach 

as the home of the socially great, the kings 

of industry—as a world-renowned resort— 
“perfect” in climate, beaches, social functions and 
scenic beauties. 

But those who know Florida today, see Greater 
Palm Beach (Palm Beach and West Palm Beach) 
as a city of amazing growth and a setting for 
great commercial achievement. On famous Lake 
Worth, the nearest city to the Gulf Stream. 
Only 36 hours from New York, it is a chief 
outlet for a rich back country producing three 
and four valuable crops a year. 


Write for beautiful 4-color booklet. 


Greater Palm Beach Chamber ot C 
515 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


“Where Summer Spends the Winter” 








“GOLD MEDAL 


TRACE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURNITURE 


For 33 Years the Recognized Standard. 


Gives Home Comfort “Aboard” 


This new Yacht chair, designed especially 
for Motor Boat Use, insures complete re- 
laxation and rest. Its stylish lines, hand- 
some mahogany finish, khaki seat and back, 
and _ brass << parts pny | — 

ame appointments of finest cruisers on deck or 

Sevuees, — be iow. As all metal parts are brass, it 

b Folds te defies salt water. There is a piece 

26%" 164" 2 “Gold Medal” Folding Furniture for every 

8”, Weight only ae : 

14% lbs. ' Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 
Write for name of one nearest you 
and handsome illustrated catalog. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 1754 Parkard Avenue, Racine, Wis. 
<7 REED PLD ECLA EEL ESTEE IDEIEE NCL 





HILL DIESELS 


Four Cy le | F 
Sizes from 6 H.P. up 


Suitable for work 
boats, cruisers and 
auxiliaries 


Meet us at Booth 86 
New York Show 


or 
ask for Bulletin 31 New York Office, 51 East 42nd St. 


Boston Office, Minot & Olsen, 88 Broad St. 


Hill Diesel Engine Co. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
Lansing, Mich. 


Cable—BEMCO 
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parts upon a telegraphic order to the factory. So, the fac- 
tory got a two hundred word telegram in which our troubles 
were explained, and in which we outlined that our only 
hope of ever getting to the Mississipp River was to be able 
to replace underwater parts as fast as the silt consumed 
them. That meant no less than twenty-five spares of every 
part below the water line. 

The next three days were days of discouragement and 
near despair. In spite of the fact that it rained every day, 
the Missouri River got lower hour by hour. I never saw 
a catntry where it could rain so much from so few clouds 
as im eastern Montana and North Dakota. We were fre- 
quently wet to the skin with clear skies all around us—a 
perfect deluge descending from a cloud apparently no bigger 
than a man’s hat. Where all the rain went that seemed to be 
falling in the country was a mystery, but certainly it didn’t 
come down the Missouri. For fifty miles above the mouth 
of the Yellowstone River we found it necessary to pike-pole 
our way down the Missouri with the motor running at about 
quarter speed, trying to find enough water to float Trans- 
continental. We hung up on sandbars until we tired of 
logging accounts of them and the number of hours of delay 
they caused us. Notwithstanding that this was the con- 
dition we encountered during the season of high water, and 
that the river is strewn with a forest of snags—whole trees 
sticking up out of the water—the Missouri is still considered 
a NAVIGABLE STREAM, clear through to Fort Benton. 
There is a bridge across the river at Fort Benton. It has no 
draw because it is above the theoretical head of navigation. 
The next bridge is at Mondak, 519 thiles below Fort Benton, 
at the state boundary line between Montana and North 
Dakota. The latter bridge, owned by the Great Northern 
Railroad, has a lift span. The bridge tender holds his job 
because the Government made it for him. The last boat that 
he’d seen on the river was six years ago when the Govern- 
ment snag boat Mandan came up pulling a snag or two out 
of the river about every forty miles. 

Eight miles below the Mondak bridge, and into North Da- 
kota, we came to the mouth of the Yellowstone River—a 
tawny, yellow tiger that was roaring into the Missouri with 
a tremendous flood The Yellowstone actually had the Mis- 
souri backed up for several miles above its mouth, and in 
addition to its torrent of liquid silt, spewed forth into the 
Missouri a most variegated assortment of logs, whole trees, 
driftwood, and debris. We climbed on top of the Yellow- 
stone deluge and almost immediately began going down 
stream at a speed we had not known for days. It was a 
different sort of a river after we picked up the Yellowstone— 
or as I believed it could be more appropriately said: after the 
Missouri flowed into the Yellowstone. The CLARK motor 
was much the worse for silt damage and was running with 
the Armstrong & Bailey Pump, but still kicking when we 
arrived at Williston near sundown. 

Williston looked more like a city to us than anything we'd 
seen since leaving Portland, Oregon. No sooner were we on 
shore before we were picked up by William Davidson, pres- 
ident of a local bank, and a committee of citizens who'd been 
watching the river for us for days. We were among friends 
immediately, and the story of our entertainment there would 
constitute enough material for a book. We spent two days 
in Williston. and for the special benefit of the transcontin- 
ental motor boat party the town put on an organized coyote 
hunt with horses, dogs, cowpunchers, cowgirls, and all the 
regalia. Of all the wild west shows, and wild horseback rid- 
ing across the plains, this one in which we took part was the 
equal of anything ever done in motion picture film. The 
coyote was captured alive when the dogs cornered him in a 
stream. 

In response to our wire from Wolf Point to the Evin- 
rude Motor Company, we found a huge box of motor parts 
at the Williston express office. Out of this stock of parts we 
got both motors in first class condition, and shoved off down 
the river. The shipment of parts included new water pumps, 
but when we found that the Missouri River silt would cut 
out water pumps at the rate of one every four hours, we went 
back to the Armstrong & Bailey system of watering the. 
motors. Later we rigged up a tank in the boat which we 
filled with clear water and connected with the motor to 
operate as a thermo-syphon system. All down the Missouri 
from about Williston, North Dakota, to the Mississippi, we 
found boats that were powered with about every make of 
outboard motor on the market. Without exception they 
were having the same grief that the silt was causing us, and 
all of them had abandoned attempts to use water pumps. We 
also found many boats with inboard power plants and screw 
driven. The owners of these boats told us they were having 
endless troubles with stuffing boxes, shaft bearings, and: 
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EFFICIENT 4espite the stress 
UTILITY— of storms which 


sent large liners 

limping to port, is the marvelous record of the 
_75-ft. coast patrol boats (familiarly called “rum- 
chasers”), illustrated above. The first half of 1925 
saw the completion of twenty-five of these by us. 
The part which we played in their designing and 
the reasons why the Mathis yard was awarded 
more of these boats than any other builder, mean 
much to any man about to place a contract. 








LUXURIOUS without sacrifice of utility, sea- 
’ worthiness and economy of 
COMFORT operation are the dstinguishing 


characteristics of the 


Mathis-Built Houseboats 


—many of them with the new-type Mathis Yacht-stern— 
which will be seen in Florida this winter. 
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Luxuriously appointed deckhouse, finished in teak inside 
and out, on the 104-ft. Houseboat, SEQUOIA II, Mathis- 
built for Mr. Richard M. Cadwalader, Jr., Philadelphia. 


98-ft. Houseboat, ALSCOTIA, completed by us in the 
first half of 1925 for Mrs. Stricker Coles, of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa. Since its first appearance at the New London Boat 
Races it has been the center of favorable comment wher- 
ever it appeared. 


100-ft. Houseboat, SAMURI, recently completed by us 
for Major W. Earl Dodge, New York. Designed by 
Messrs. Tams & King. Includes every feature of comfort 

afloat which ingenuity has 
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85-ft. Houseboat ZEN- 
ITHIA built for Mr. A. 
J. Fay, Lowell, Mass. 

A sister ship of the orig- 
inal SEQUOIA, built by 
us for Mr. Richard M. 
Cadwalader, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, and chartered for 
this Florida season by Mr. 
Bartram, of New York. 


ALSCOTIA 


92-ft. TROUBADOUR, Mathis-built for Mr. Webb 
Jay, of Miami, Florida, and 92-ft. THALIA, for Mr. 
Thomas M. Howell, Chicago, completed in December, 
are two new houseboats rivalling yachts in speed, ap- 
pearance and seaworthiness; yet possessing a degree of 
comfort to which no yacht of less than 115 feet can 
aspire. 


devised to date. 


104-ft. Houseboat, SE- 
QUOIA II, Mr. Cadwalader’s 
new Mathis-built houseboat. 
Excels in trim, yachty lines, 
sea-going qualities and speed 
of 15 miles. 
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MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Specialists in Houseboats and Cruisers from 40 to 120 feet 
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Mr. Fulton, a Boat Builder, 
is a BRENNAN Booster, too 


rm like it (the BRENNAN E-4) better than any motor 
I have installed or repaired,” says Allan W. Fulton, a boat 
builder of Earleigh Heights, Maryland. 

The BRENNAN E-4, although but a recent addition to 
our _— —— of marine engines, has become extremely 
popular. It is a high grade motor, conservatively rated at —Cabrilla, a thirty-foot ae seat 
35-50 H.P. Among the many features of the E-4 are an = fin'*\t: wy S ALLA Wi. SULTON 
oil cooling and filtering device, a high pressure lubricating designs appearing in Earleigh Heights, Md. 
system and a full 100 per cent. reverse. It is designed oating. er ee 

on ae . BRENNAN MOTOR MFG. CO., 

for double ignition and is fully enclosed. Syracuse, N. Y. 

Let us send you all the details of this new motor. Dear Sirs:—Was so busy with repair work that 
I did not get the Cabrilla design launch over- 
board till late in July, and have not yet got 
Price, complete, with the awning and windshield fitted, as you will 


wwe . electric starter and note in photos enclosed 
ote i. , propeller equipment, ‘ 


ll <2 yop $900 The launch is a wonderful seaboat and has 
-_ . - a been much admired. The motor from the start 
has been very satisfactory. I like it better 
than any I have installed or repaired. The 
motor easily turns a 3-blade, 17” x 18’ Hyde 
propeller at 1,250 r.p.m., which drives the boat 
at a good speed. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) ALLAN W. FULTON. 














Write BRENNAN 
Before You Buy 


tee Beene ee 


/ Use This Coupon 


/ 


J tt) une your new sales plan, 


/ My requirements are 


BRENNAN MOTOR MFG. CO. 28.0" % 








The INTERNATION AL THIRTY TWO 


The First “Everybody’s Motor Boat” 
Raised Deck 


Cruiser Com- 
plete, Ready 
for Cruise — 


Delivery from 
Stock 


PRICES 


with Kermath 28 H.P. En- 
$3950 gine, speed 10 miles per hour. 


with Kermath 35-58 H.P. En- 


The Best Boat Value— 
By a Very Wide Margin ERR) Me pons 


CX anmed 1 weer~0 | 


TERNATIONAY — 





























SHIPBUILDING AND MARINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


NYACK.,.NEW YORK U.S.A. 
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Produces Results! 
66 99 For the past 20 years Frisbie Motors 
O e have achieved a world-wide reputa- 
tion for durability and steady per- 
VALVE-IN-HEAD formance. 
‘ Every dealer that has ever tied up with 
s sale Frisbie has found it profitable because he 
; J. soem Ms has received the whole-hearted cooperation 
wage ty of the Frisbie organization. The Company’s 
16-35 BLP. broad and liberal poli h deal 
RPM broa an i ral policy protects eac ea er 
600-900 tata in his territory and assures him a splendid 
High Duty service that every customer appreciates and 
30-40 H.P. never forgets. It is this loyal and intimate 
1000-1500 R.P.M. relationship that has placed the Frnsbie in 
eusiee its enviable position—and is specified by the 
hb 5” » discriminating boat buyer and builder. 
Weight, 650 Ibs. We are always pleased to hear from pro- 
gressive dealers. 
The 
56 Colog Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Aristvie 
VALVE SOE 
a 

















PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS SINCE 1889 
Top and Bottom Paints 
for Everything that Floats 


Hf 








4 “NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINTS are made to resist teredos 
3 and marine growth, and they produce a finish that will increase 
+ the speed of your boat. 


“NEW JERSEY” YACHT WHITE has been specified and 
used on the largest and finest yachts afloat. Retains its white- 
wae Ness and will stand scrubbing. 


“NEW JERSEY” SPAR VARNISH will stand up under all kinds 
of weather conditions, hold its lustre and give absolute satisfaction. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS—OR WRITE DIRECT TO US. NEW JERSEYS 


Write for tooklet-—“Davy Jones’ Locker” giving valuable information on ACHT WHIT 
painting; sent without cost to you. ‘ ae 


NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
arry uderbough, Inc. 
Wayne and Fremont Fa Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 


Visit Our Booth No. 34, Mezzanine Floor, at the Annual Motor Boat 
Show, January 22 to 30, at the Grand Central Palace, New York City. 
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RAJAH Plugs have been favorites with boat 
owners for more than twenty years be- 
cause no other plug can stand up under the full 
load of a marine engine with reliability equal to 
Rajah. The heavy fuel charges quickly short- 
‘ cuit a poorly designed spark plug, resulting in 

waste of fuel and loss of power. 
For unprotected engines and outboard motors 


use the Rajah Waterproof Type Spark Plug— 
Rajah plugs are made in all types and threads to fit every make of engine. If your dealer does not carry in stock the 


the only successful waterproof plug ever de 
signed. For cruisers and protected engines, 
there is nothing better than the Standard Rajah 
. Spark Plugs. 
particular type you want, order direct from us. 


Rajah Spark Plugs are used by famous boat and automobile racing drivers. 


RAJAH AUTO SUPPLY CO., BLOOMFIELD, N. J., U.S.A. 


MARINE DISTRIBUTORS OF RAJAH SPARK PLUGS AND TERMINALS 













Geo. M. Auten & Co., New York Chandler & Farquhar, Boston Marine Equipment & Supply Ce., Phila. 
E. J. Willis Co., New York Rapp-Huckins Co., Boston Gas Engine & Boat Corp., Norfolk, Va 
R. W. Zundel Ce., New York Geo. B. Carpenter & Ce., Chicage D. M. Jones, Elizabeth City, N. C. 





Henry H. Smith & Co., Detroit 

























We save you 
money. Write for 
catalog showing 
prices and be con- 
vinced. 


Combination Post 
Light flag pole sock- 
et and towing post 
for class one boats. 





























Body in one piece 4 
casting and highly# 







T. & B. Type We specialize in 













PETERBOROUGH polished. Price $10. Jrepairing propellers. E. J. WILLIS CO., 
CANOE CO., ‘ 85 Chambers Street, 
Peterborough, Ont. as 2 all New York City 


| BRYANT & BERRY PROPELLERS #2ii#ie*~ 
The Modern Houseboat— 


A Delightful Home on the Water 


HE houseboat is ideal for cruis- 

ing in northern and southern 
waters. The New York Yacht, 
Launch & Engine Craft represents 
the very latest in design, service- 
ability and comfort. Designing and 
building is done entirely in our 
yards. Our prices cannot be equalled 
when construction and finish are 
considered. 

















“Patience,” a 65’ x 15’ 6” house- 
boat designed and built by us for 
Mr. James Henry, Providence, 
R. I. Two 20th Century 60 H. P. 
engines make up the powerplant. 
Speed 12 miles per hour. 







Further information upon request 


NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE .COMPANY 


MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 








Miller Motors Are Good Motors for Any Boat 


Sound in Construction— 
Reasonable in Price 





Miller Mode! E-6 

25-35 H.P. at 

600 to 1200 
R.P.M. 





IME alone discloses the full value of the Miller motor. 
It tells the story of the inherent lasting qualities of 
the Miller. 


There are eleven Miller models ranging from 4 to 50 H.P. 
You owe it to yourself to investigate the Miller, a product 
of twenty years’ experience in building marine engines of 
the better class. 


Write today for catalog. 
MILLERS MOTOR CORPORATION 


2333 North Talman St., Chicago, Illinois 


Samana Wale Tae 
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“TF BUILT BY SOUND ~ ITS SOUND” 


Vi 
The SOUND 
| . MARINE AND MACHINE CORP. 


has developed in the motor boating industry, pleasure craft 
that are fast becoming the favorite of the waterway. For 
they are 


We STANDARDIZED 
and SPECIALIZED 


giving the owners the utmost in performance and durability, 
beauty of line and unfailing satisfaction. 


WATER PAL ~ WATER KING 
















































ARE THE LATEST ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
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be. ee s 
=e N SOUND SERVICE 













ater ARCHITECTS— will find a spirit of co-operation in our service FF in 


our increased accommodations. The “Sound” Service 
offers competent assistance, with thorough experience and adheres to the policy of dependabk 
responsibility to the carrvina out of the smailest detail. 






To those interested we will be pleased to send descriptive literature and estimates upon request. 


THE SOUND MARINE and MACHINE CORP. :-: Mamaroneck, New York 












SYRACUSE REVERSE GEARS 


The Only Reverse Gear Made 
With a Rear Starter 


The improved Syracuse Reverse Gear with the elevated rear 
starter is without question the best value on the market—regardless 
of price. It is completely enclosed in an oil-tight case and runs 
in an oil bath. There are no exposed moving parts to throw oil 
and soil the surroundings or your clothing. It is simple to install 
and is adaptable for all types of engines. The SYRACUSE 
REVERSE GEAR adds to the control and safety of your craft. 
It is dependable under all conditions. 


Demand the Best and Most Complete Gear 
We manufacture a spe- It Costs No More 


cial gear for the Gray, 
International and Rob- 
erts motors, also one for Ask your boat builder or marine accessory dealer for the 
the Curtiss 0x5, Hall- SYRACUSE Reverse Gear, or send direct. Immediate Delivery 
Scott and Hispano, and . 
other sizes to meet all 


requirements. SYRACUSE GEAR COMPANY, INC. 



























Also Design and Build 101 S. TOWNSEND ST. tet SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Gears for Southern Representative: Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd., New Orieans, La. 
Motor Manufacturers Eastern Representative: Sutter Bros., 44 Third Ave., New York City 
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YACHT 


KELVIN& WILFRID O.WHITECO. 


111 Commissioners St., Montreal 


Specializing in NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BAROMETERS, SHIP BELL CLOCKS, MARINE GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES FOR SHIP OR PIAZZA USE 


AGENT FOR ALL GOVERNMENT CHARTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
THE WALKER nae YACHT LOG—THE FINEST LOG FOR YACHT USE— 


INTERNATIONAL CODES—FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
BOOKS ON NAVIGATION FOR WINTER STUDY 





112 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
38 Water St., N. Y. City 


for Yachtsmen and Motor Boatmen 


AN ACCURATE INSTRUMENT 
FLAGS—PRIVATE SIGNALS—CLUB FLAGS 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 











Better than ever. 


GEO: 


200 West Austin Avenue 








THE G.B.C. 
ADJUSTABLE 


STRUT 


The latest improvement is a split babbitt lining to bearing which may be renewed 
without removing strut shaft. 
It is especially adapted to the 
Write for further information or our Marine Catalog. 





Goodrich Cutless Bearing. 


B-CaRPENTER & Co 


ARP SUPPLIES 
CHICAGO 
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Florida Branch Opened 


prompt and more efficient service to 
the firm of Cox & Stevens, Naval 
Architects and Yacht Brokers, have opened a branch office 
this Winter at Miami, Florida, which will be in charge oi 
Thomas C. Landi, a member of the firm. 

This branch office will be located in the 
Arcade, in the heart of Miami. 

Cox & Stevens, through their Florida office, will be pre- 
pared to render assistance in connection with crew problems 
and furnish information of value to yachtsmen who intend 
to cruise in Florida and adjacent waters. 


New Marine Plumbing 


Some excellent new styles of marine plumbing fixtures are 
being shown by the E. G. Lee Company of Chicago, in the 
form of lavatory basins and a specilly designed electric 
closet for boat use. The basins are made in straight back 
and a corner fixture, and are made of high grade vitreous 
chinaware. The basins are oval, 10 by 15 inches in size, and 
are unusually compact and de sirable for boats where economy 
of space is an important factor. The electric closet is quite 
similar to the domestic variety, and carries the flushing mech- 
anism in a neat case finished in white enamel. All parts, with 
the exception of the electric motor, are of brass and bronze, 
and the supply and discharge pipes pass down through the 
base, so that there are no exposed pipes or mechanism. The 
motors are furnished in both 32 and 110-volt sizes, and the 
whole installation can be easily and conveniently made. 


It Might Be So 


It has been asked if Noah’s Ark was made watertight with 
Jeffery’s Marine Glue and also if the famous leakproofing 
process was first applied to the little basket in which Moses 
cruised in the bull rushes of the River Nile. 

We are unable to verify these as facts, but as neither of 
these craft is at present in service it is assumed that Jeffery’s 
Marine Glue was not used. 


In order to render 
yachtsmen in the South, 


Hotel McAllister 


Advertising Index will 





Kermath Does Well in Africa 


The Kermath Manufacturing Company of Detroit, receives 
many letters from all parts of the world, and the one which 
follows is interesting as showing some of the difficulties under 
which engines must frequently perform: 

“After all the kind favors you have shown me it is only 
proper that I should write and tell you how pleased I am with 
my little Kermath six-horsepower and of the fine service I 
get from it. I completed the boat last Xmas time and now 
have had sufficient time to prove its worth. I have had only 
one difficulty and that has not been the fault of the engine. 
Our climate here is such that it is very difficult to keep things 
from rusting. Even standing over night on the sea water the 
spark plugs and pump become affected. But with a little 
cleaning the motor starts off and goes right along with no 
trouble whatever. 

“The boat was built and the motor installed in what is here 
called the bush country, i. e., it is far distant from any trading 
point where supplies could be secured. But by supervising 
the work of the native carpenters I have been able to get 
a very fine little boat twenty-seven feet long, six feet wide 
and two feet eight inches in depth. 

“From the very start it gave me good service. It has been 
a real surprise to me that the engine has been able to give 
me an average of eight miles speed per hour on the sea and 
about ten miles per hour on the rivers traveling with the tide. 
So, you can see that I am quite satisfied with it and find it a 
source of great pleasure and help to me in my work here 
where most of my stations must be reached by water. The 
engine stands near the middle of the boat and the inside is 
very conveniently arranged for travel in the tropics. I shall 
be loath to leave it when I return to the states fo rmy fur- 
lough, but Ishall most assuredly want to bring another with 
me when I return for my next term of service. I want to ex- 
press my highest appreciation of the motor and to add my 
little word of recommendation. Any motor that will give such 
satisfaction and show such strength in these tropics is worthy 


of the highest commendation.” 
G. T. ROSSELOT, 


Sierra Leone, West Africa. 


(Continued on page 164) 
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For REAL fun get a 





. OR the past eighteen months, we have endeavored to give you 
different facts each month concerning the various races, perform- 
E ances, stunts and unusual feats performed by stock Baby Gar Run- 
; abouts in everyday service throughout the world. Our sole reason 
; for telling you of a different performance each month has been to 
further establish our claim that Baby Gar Runabouts are the most 
j beautiful, most consistent and most remarkable boats of their type on 
the market. 





Should there still be any doubt in your mind as to these extraordi- 
on nary qualities, we would welcome your inspection of the stock model 
ich § Baby Gar which will be exhibited at the Motor Boat Show, Grand 


jer ff 

wy Central Palace, New York, January 22nd to 30th. 
ith § 
21 FF 


iy Howard W. Lyon 


ne. 





igs i EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTOR 

“4 Gotham National Bank Building, 1819 Broadway, New York City 
no Telephone: Columbus 1212 

ere Florida Office: 507 Meridian Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida 
ing k Telephone: Miami Beach 856 

ing ° 

get Built by 
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we GAR WOOD, Inc. 
nd 409 Connecticut Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
ide. ; Sole Concessionaire for Great Britain and the Continent 
ta Claude Grahame White 

“he 12 Regent St., Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
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REGAL ENGINES 


for Economy 
U NENDING durability and economical operation has 


long since made Regal Marine Engines the choice of 

boat owners who judge an engine by something “— 
than its price. There is a Regal for your boat among the 
seventeen Regal models, ranging from 2 H.P. to 100 H.P., 
one to eight cylinders, and at a cost that is lower than other 
engines of equal size and power. 


latest Regal, 

le : 5a “U 

. P., four cylinders. 
yy 


62". <Ltreke 
Weight 2,800 


Model “LC,” illustrated above, is a heavy duty marine engine producing 
40 H.P. at 400 R.P.M., and operates on fuel consisting of 80% kerosene 
and 20% gasoline with efficiency equal to fuel consisting of all gasoline. 
It is ruggedly constructed to withstand the hardest kind of service. _ The 
crank shaft is 2% inches in diameter and the bearing between each cylinder 
is 3% inches, while the forward and after bearings are_5 inches. Large 
hand hole plates permit easy inspection of bearings. The lubricating oil 
tank is separate from the engine. The oil is kept circulating under pressure 
by two pumps to all parts requiring lubrication. The reverse gear works 
in an oil bath. 


Write today for prices and details. 


Inquire about REGALITE, a % KW air cooled electric lighting 
plant for boats, homes, and isolated buildings 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


74-82 West Pearl St., Coldwater, Michigan 








HUMUUUNGUMURKVERAORH 


OVO, does not 
a YOO, POWER; 


But gas and oil cost 
money—and your time 
slips away quickly— 
Is your engine just 
churning the water or 
does it turn one of the 
powerful 


HARTHAN 
—TRUE-SCREW— 
PROPELLERS 
Efficient, Dependable, Du- 
rable, for over 20 Years 


Intelligent advice from our Service De- 
partment is free and prompt. Fill out and 
mail this coupon 


TODAY!!!! 
Immediate Shipments, 
No Delays 


Manufactured by 
Marine Equipment 
& 


Water line length.......-- 
Beam 


Construction (light, 
heavy, med.) 


Make of engine.......--- 
H. P. ....--R.P.M.....-- 
Present speed 
Present wheel . 
Present R.P.M. 
Name 
Address 


Supply Company 
116 Walnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Across America by Motor Boat 
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water pumps. They. were experimenting with numerous 
mechanical dodges in an effort to overcome silt troubles. The 
only ones who had really made a success of it were the 
fellows who had discarded screw propulsion altogether, and 
converted their boats into stern wheelers. We found any 
number of boats from fifteen foot flat bottomed skiffs up to 
fifty footers, powered with old automobile engines, and pad- 
dle wheel driven. Most of these boat owners were using 
the automobile radiator system of motor cooling, or were 
cooling their motors by pumping from a tank of clear water 
carried in the craft. Every one of these boatmen with 
whom we talked told us that attempting to operate any form 
of screw driven boat in the Missouri was worse than a waste 
of effort and money. All of them marveled at the fact that 
we seemed to be getting down the river with outboard mo- 
tor power, and plied us with questions to known how we did 
it. We had but one answer to these questions. That was— 
replacing parts as fast as the silt ate them up. After discov- 
ering this condition throughout the length of the Missouri, 
and through one of the richest agricultural districts of the 
entire United States, it is apparent to the writer that the 
boat and marine engine manufacturers have overlooked a 
magnificent opportunity. A properly constructed, shallow 
draft, paddle-driven, gasoline boat would find plenty of buyers 
in the seven rich states along the Missouri—not to mention 
along many other streams of the world where a similar silt 
condition exists. The outboard motor manufacturer who 
can build a motor to completely divorce the silty water from 
the wearing parts would find a ready market for a few 
hundred such motors every year along the Missouri alone. 
There is at present at least one outboard motor manufacturer 
who has begun working on the problem. That is the Evin- 
rude Motor Company. After our silt troubles had been 
thoroughly explained in various letters and telegrams, we 
received a peculiar telegram from the factory one day. The 
message read: “Please procure large hogshead or metal 
drum fill same with Missouri River water and ship to us 
collect desire same for experimental purposes.” We promptly 
bought a hogshead from a pickle factory, filled it out of the 
river, and freighted it to Milwaukee. 

After leaving Williston we found that about the only way 
we could keep going was by alternative use of the two 
motors. We'd run from four to six hours with one motor, 
and by the time that motor would strip a set of gears or 
tear out its shaft bearings, we’d have the other one ready 
for business. Then the motor that had been overhauled would 
be pressed into service while the other was hauled aboard 
the boat for repairs. By this time Transcontinental had been 
transformed into somewhat of a floating machine shop. I 
had purchased every necessary tool, even to a bench vise 
which was fastened to the rear seat. Mr. Wilton and Mr. 
Woodbury being somewhat unmechanical gentlemen, the 
task of keeping the motors turning evolved upon me. Thus, 
during the six weeks that we cruised down the Missouri my 
hands became horny and calloused, and I got so I could 
overhaul the entire underwater mechanism of a motor—do 
the job in jig time, and almost with my eyes shut. 

No comfort was added to the cruise down the Missouri 
when we began running into the torrid climate for which the 
Middle West is famous—or infamous—during the summer 
months. During our cruise up the Columbia the weather had 
been almost uncomfortably cold. We had moderately cool 
weather down the first 400 miles of the Missouri, but at Wolf 
Point, Montana, we ran into the first really HOT weather— 
a temperature of 105 degrees. It was hot in Williston, but 
only 102 degrees, and still hotter in Pierre, South Dakota, 
Sioux City, Omaha, and Kansas City. In fact, we had the 
hot weather wit hus from Wolf Point, Montana, to the Miss- 
issippi River, and on up the Mississippi River, the Illinois 
River, the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and the Chicago 
Drainage Canal—or until we rounded the breakwater into 
Lake Michigan at Chicago. Sioux City, lowa, however, broke 
the temperature records for the entire ocean to ocean cruise 
with a thermometer standing at 106 degrees and a humidity 
that wouldn’t have dried a wet towel in a week. Along with 
the hot weather we also got the mosquitoes—BILLIONS of 
them. There was never a time between Williston, North 
Dakota, and St. Louis that we ever got a moment's relief 
from their attacks except when cruising down the middle 
of the river, or under the protection of mosquito netting. 
When we attempted to make camp we found it necessary 
to don headnets and heavy gloves before we dared land on 
the shores. Then it was a case of building smudge fires com 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Stearns Extra Reserve Marine Engine, Model MHU, powers this 34’ x 9' x 3’ cabin cruiser, 

owned by C. J. Steinman of St. Louis, Mo. Immediately after installing the engine Mr. Stein- 

man made a trip of 450 miles from St. Louis to Peoria and return. He reports the engine 
operated very smoothly and did not give one iota of trouble. 
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ly 
= MARINE ENCINE 
r, 
or Cyaev= the greater confidence of the man owning a eae 
ly Stearns powered boat. This faith in his boat and its 
Id : Stearns Extra Reserve Marine Engine is especially con- 
rd ae spicuous when he jis about to set sail on a long cruise. He 
on ~ knows the unfailing Stearns will play its part, even to doing 
I ; more than is expected of it. Its big reserve of power is 
se there and ready when needed. Every part of the Stearns 
r. is accurately balanced—which means quiet operation with 
1€ § practically no vibration. And, when you buy a Stearns 
is, ; Extra Reserve Marine Engine you are investing in boating 
1y i economy. 
ld oe 
» F THE NEW STEARNS SIX 

j MDR-6—Bore, 5%”; Stroke, 634”—160 H.P., at 
v1 te 1600 R.P.M., $249 
1e Pe MDU-6—Bore, 5%”; Stroke, 6%4”—120 H.P., at 

1200 R.P.M., $2175 

d "4 Cylinder Displacement, 805 cu. in. 
2 
. FOUR CYLINDER MODELS 
wih Medium Speed 
t MHU—4%4""x6”", 25-50 H.P., at 500-1200 R.P.M.., 
u 1050 Ibs., $990 
a, MDU—5%"x614”, 35-70 H.P., at 500-1200 R.P.M., 
he 1750 Ibs., $1390 
S= High Speed 
is MHR—4%4"x6”, 80 H.P., 900 Ibs., $1090 
x0 MDR—5%"x614”, 125 H.P., 1300 Ibs., $1550 
- Go to the nearest Stearns dealer and see this remarkable power 
plant or write us today for catalog giving complete details. 
ty 
of STEARNS MOTOR MANUFACTURING CO. ‘Wiinster: 
oO © ° : 
th Michigan 
ef DISTRIBUTORS 
ile New York. N. Y., Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co., Inc., 259 Greenwich St. Charleston, S. C., United Co., Inc. 
ig Detroit, Mich., Stearns Motor Mfg. Co., 3420 McDougall Ave. Wilmington, Calif., Fellows and Stewart 
sll Rochester, N. Y., V. E. Lacy, Charlotte, Sta. Chicago, Ill., W. L. Masters & Co., 800 N. Clark St. 
ry New Orleans, La. Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd. West Palm Beach, Fla., George D. Raymond 
on Galveston, Tex., C. N. Nagle. Seattle, Wash., H. G. McLaughlin Co., Inc., 904 Western Ave. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Gibbs Gas Engine Co., of Florida 
Agents and Dealers in all Principal Marine Centers, U. S. A. and Foreign Countries. 
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Gray Motors 
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in a six cylinder engine. Into this new Gray, 
y model 6 A, 75 H.P. motor has been designed and 
built all the quality and up-to-date engineering 
that is possible to put into any marine engine. 
This motor is not the product alone of auto- 
motive engineers, with a combined experience of 
more than thirty years,—it represents the best 
skill and efforts of engineers who are practical 
motor boatmen, who are intimately acquainted 
with marine power requirements. It gives that 
incomparable smoothness of operation associated 
only with a “six” and like all Gray motors it is 
honestly rated and is really an economical power 
plant. 
































SSRSTS 5 Rate PNM ES 48 0 


Another addition to the Gray line of fine marine engines 
is a four cylinder 50 H. P. power plant, an all-enclosed 
job with an extended base and self contained reverse 
gear. This model is up-to-the-minute in every respect, 
fitted with electric starting and lighting devices. It is 
adaptable for cruisers, runabouts and work boat service. 


The GRAY Line for 1926 
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Two new Gray Series in which QUALITY talks PRICE | Model Fifty—S0 H.P., 1000 R.P.M. 


Model Z6—50 H.P., weight 635 pounds; 3%” x 4%" A recent development for cruisers and work boats. 
2” crankshaft; starter, generator; 300-2000 r.p.m. Bore 4’. Stroke 5”. Force feed lubrication. Self 
$895. 00, F.O.B. Detroit. contained reverse gear. Bosch starting, lighting and 


ignition system are standard. 
Model A6—75 H.P.; weight 785 pounds; 2%" crank- 


shaft; 11%” long connecting rods; with electric 
starter, generator, complete: $1,285. 


. Get all the facts—Write today for catalog 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY “” “terrorn micuican 


Advertising Index will be found on page 166 
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14—22 H.P. 


GRAY 
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Model “Z’’ is the shortest, lightest, cleanest, lowest priced, completely copes — in its power 
class today. 63% of surface is aluminum; iron base optional; weight 388 pounds; length 38%”. 
oy depth below supports 6%"; large crankshaft; 14-22 H.P. at 225-2,000 R.P.M. Price: $260 
to $466. 


| Value—Plus 


HEN one marine engine sells another of the same make, as is frequently 

happening with Gray marine motcrs, it’s an indication that it has advan- 

tages that are not just ordinary or commonplace. The quality must be 

higher, the performance must be better, the power smoother, the endurance ete einen ii i 
greater and the economy must be noticeable—not a myth. It is the combina- tiie. nT 

rs F - The “ZB” has practically the 

tion of all these things together with low first cost that are responsible for same construction as model “Z. 


It is not equipped with a built-in 


i everse gear, and the flywheel is 

the large army of Gray repeat owners. And, too, this tells why Gray motors sonuaes goer. ane Sh) Gee S 

are standard equipment with more than a hundred boat builders. Over 60,000 overall length and narrower bed 

$ wn ify to the value p/us in a Gra pA aay Ege A 

satisfied o ers testi y to P y- motors cannot be installed without 
changing the engine bed. 


The GRAY Line for 1926 
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Model “O”—$39 to $135 2-Cycle, 6-8 H.P.—$144 







Model V—25-35 H.P.—$460 to $720 


Bore 3%”. stroke 5", weight 550 Model “O”—4-5 H.P. valve-in-head Model “U"—popular since 1912, Re-. 
pounds, pressure lubricated for boats 4 cycle. Magneto equipped. 3%” designed for higher power, and 
up to 40 feet. Used by the United x 44%”, 1,000 R.P.M., 165 pounds. smoothest running. For 14-22 foot 


States Government. Write for new Kerosene or Gasoline. evs, speeds up to 15 miles. 


atalog just off the press. 


Get all the facts—Write today for catalog 
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“OEBO YACHT BASIN is na- ig emacs 
tionallyandinternationallyknown 474 {4 nature! have at Tobe 
for the very widest facilities in the sn 
building, repairing and reconditioning of fin 
yachts, both large and small. 


No Yard or Basin in the United States excells 
Tebo in organization and craftsmanship—in 
every phase of marine artisanship from cabinet 
work to Diesel Engine Installation—in con- 
tractual relationship and the carrying out of 
delivery agreements. 


Tebo Yacht Basin facilities for storage are con- 
venient and accessible. 


Todd Dry Dock Engineering & Repair Corporation 
Plant of Todd Shipyards Corporation ; 
Foot of 23rd Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Shipbuilders and Repairers 7 
Engineers 

Diesel Engines and 

Diesel Engine Installation \ 


Parsons Turbines 
Oll Burning Equipment 
Electrie Drive Installation 














We carry a large and complete 
t of marine 


eS: 


Flange Couplings 
Shaft Bearing or Pillow Block 
Send 25 cents for our complete illustrated catalog. 
credited on your next order. 

R. W. ZUNDEL, Inc., 1 Block from South Ferry 
41 Whitehall Street - 2 Front Street — New York, N. Y- 
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Universal Joints 
This amount will be 








“Plank Her with Genuine 





AND YOU PLANK 
BUT ONCE” 


“All-heart, sure enough 

TIDE-WATER” is the kind 

of Cypress to and 
t 


Insist on. 


? 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 
1317 Poydras Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 1317 Graham Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
s ¢ TIDEWATER CYPRESS, “the Wood Eternal,” is 
m7 y identified by the CYPRESS trade-mark “arrow.” 
‘Basu pe ds ncOws Please write us immediately if you can’t find it. 
“THE BEST LUMBER FOR BOATS, BIG OR LITTLE” 
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pletely around the camp, or doing our camping entirely with- 
in the protection of mosquito-proof tents. As I recall those 
smudge fires now, I often wonder who suffered most from 
them—we or the mosquitoes? Moreover, the mosquitoes of 
the Missouri River valley are by no means nocturnal in 
their habits, being almost as active in the daytime as at 
night. The writer has seen life on five continents of this 
earth, but only in the muskegs of Alaska have I ever known 
mosquitoes that were worse than the twist-drill songsters of 
the Missouri River. 

The mosquitoes gave Wilton and me many a hearty laugh 
at the expense of Mr. Woodbury. He smokes a pipe etern- 
ally, and before getting into the Missouri River Valley main- 
tained that he was so full of nicotine that no mosquito he 
ever met would even associate with him. I still have a vision 
of him fleeing frantically into camp one night in North 
Dakota—pawing the air like a madman, uttering picturesque 
language, and trailed by a flock of bloodthirsty insects that 
resembled a cloud of smoke. In addition to mosquitoes we 
also had a few wood ticks, and swarms of very annoying 
gray sand flies that trailed us down the Missouri from Mon- 
tana to the Mississippi. These“flies are about twice the size 
of an ordinary house fly, shaped somewhat like a queen bee, 
and pale gray in color.. They have a bite like the sting of a 
hornet, and are as savage as the latter in their boldness of 
attack. One never bit us without drawing blood. The only 
redeeming trait about them is that they bite so savagely, and 
are so intent upon gratifying their thirst for blood that they 
are easily killed These flies, called pilot flies by the natives 
along the Missouri, by reason of the annoyance they cause 
boat pilots, seem to hold forth chiefly along the cut banks. 
We never cruised within a hundred yards of a cut bank with- 
out having a swarm of them put out after us. Usually there 
was no relief from them until the last pilot fly was killed. 
Then we'd have peace until the next swarm decided to come 
aboard. 

It would take many issues of Motor Boating devoted ex- 
clusively to the story of the first motor boat expedition 
across North America to recount anything more than the 
mere highlights of our 2284 mile cruise down the Missouri 
River. We reached Bismarck, the capital of North Dakota, 
on June 26, where the cruise came to a temporary halt 
while the skipper went to the hospital suffering from a 
threatened attack of typhoid fever. On July 1 I was able 
to travel again, although still rather weak and groggy, and 
under doctor’s orders to drink no more unboiled water. 
Prior to that time we’d been drinking the Missouri River— 
sometimes without even stopping to sift the sand and mud 
out of it. In Montana we usually took our drinking water 
supplies from small, clear tributary streams. But, in doing 
this we got hold of alkali water several times that couldn’t 
even be disguised in tea. The alkali water also had a dis- 
tressing medicinal effect. We later learned the trick of 
settling the water around our camps by dusting a little alum 
into a bucketful of it. Below Bismarck we discontinued 
— the river water except after being both settled and 
boiled. 

In the states of Montana, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota, we got rained upon so frequently that a little rain be- 
came a mere incident of a day’s cruising. There was onc 
storm, however, that overtook us on the afternoon of July 
9 below Chamberlain, South Dakota, which was the out- 
standing humorous weather experience of the entire ocean 
to ocean cruise. We had been running down the river until 
four o’clock in the afternoon under a sullen sky that had 
threatened rain all day. Finally the storm began to blacken 
and show flashes of lightning. Down came a few spatters 
of rain. Then the rain came thicker and faster, and accom- 
panied by a deluge of hailstones about the size of peas. We 
cruised on, but when the hailstones began getting bigger, with 
the rain and hail coming down so thick and fast that we 
could scarcely see the shores—we decided to land and make 
camp immediately. Fortunately we pulled in on a piece of 
river bank where a landing was easily made and upon a camp 
site that was as good as if we'd selected it. By this time the 
hailstones were coming down like a shower of marbles, and 
getting bigger every instant. They assumed the proportions 
of golf balls, and jagged pieces of ice as big as soda bisczits 
began to bombard us. In his haste to get ashore, Mr. Woud- 
bury, who hasn’t a great deal of hair on top of his head, 
left the boat without this hat. It was obvious that even the 
smaller hailstones were causing him great discomfort. Work- 
ing frantically he managed to get his tent set up before the 
deluge of larger hailstone assailed us. He was adjusting the 
last cord of the tent when I saw a hailstone about the size 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The New 26 Foot Albany Runabout Is Now 
Powered with The Kermath Four and Six 





26’x614’ Albany Runabout powered 
with 4-cylinder Kermath 70-H.P. 
motor; speed 23 miles an hour. 





26’x6%4’ Stock Model Runabout 
with 6-cylinder 100-H.P. Kermath 
motor; speed 28 miles an hour. 


ERMZ 


EQUIPPED 


F. O. B. Factory 
with 6 cylinder $4000 
with 4 cylinder $3500 


SPR. Bo. 


Wear 40™ $ SOATING 





In announcing the famous 26 foot Albany 
all mahogany runabout as_ standard 
equipped with the Kermath 6 cylinder 100 
horse power marine motor, we do so with 
the certainty that all other motor possi- 
bilities have been exhausted by comparison. 
Kermath motors, we have found, offer 
greater speeds coupled with the much 
desired reliability that precludes the petty 
annoyances resulting from minor motor 
troubles. 


The Kermath is a fitting engine for a fine 
boat. In the past Albany has prided itself 
on the high quality of its workmanship and 
the choice materials used in the construc- 
tion of their craft. 


This standard is reflected in the reputation its 
standardized runabout enjoys with its many 
owners. The in-built qualities of sound con- 
struction and perfect design: in Albany boats 
have long been factors that seriously recommend 
themselves to those who contemplate owning a 
smart serviceable runabout. 


ALBANY BOAT CORPORATION 


WATERVLIET 





NEW YORK 
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Across America 


of a Bermuda onion smite him on his bald spot and go 
bouncing off like a rubber ball. I could refrain from laughter 
no longer as he let out a wail like a hit dog, and dived for 
the protecting shelter of the tent. Meanwhile, Wilton and 
I were dragging duffel ashore attempting to get some sem- 
blance of an orderly camp before all our equipment was 
drenched. Wilton had also come ashore hatless, but having 
a luxuriant growth of hair, his head was fairly well pro- 
tected against the hailstones. I had put on a slicker and 
sou’west hat before leaving the boat, but presently the hail 
began to sting my head in spite of heavy hair and hat. I ran 
to the boat, got a towel, and folded it into the top of my 
hat as a protection against the falling chunks of ice. Then 
I went to work to set up my own tent. The hail, which by 
this time had begun cutting leaves off the trees all around 
us, was making a frightful din. But even above the racket 
I heard a noise that sounded like some sort of an Indian 
war dance. Looking about, I was convulsed with laughter as 
I discovered the source of the noise. It was Wilton, working 
to set up camp, and running around like a madman with a 
galvanized iron water bucket over his head, and the bail of 
the bucket for a chin strap to keep from losing it. The 
hailstones were rattling down on top of the bucket with a 
noise that sounded like an orchestra of tom-toms. I’d have 
given a ten dollar note for a photograph of the rotund 
cameraman at that instant. But, the picture that was made 
impossible by the rain would have been incomplete without 
a phonograph record of the sound made by the hailstones 
rattling against his improvised weather helmet. While we 
had somewhat of a wet camp that night, the storm was not 
entirely without rewards to us. It drove the mosquitoes 
away, and when the rain and hail ceased as suddenly as it 
commenced, we filled every available camp vessel with hail- 
stones. That evening we had the finest drinking water of our 
entire tour down the Missouri, and enough left to fill our 
canteens for the next day’s cruising. 


On the afternoon of July 3, we tied up at Pierre, the 
capital of South Dakota, spent the Fourth there, and de- 
parted down river on the 5th. A few days later, while still in 
South Dakota, we set up the radio outfit in camp one even- 
ing, and picked up a broadcast news report concerning our- 
selves. The announcement came from Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
to the effect that the transcontinental motor boat expedition 
was believed to have met disaster in the Missouri River. We 
had not been seen or heard from for three days, and—“grave 
fears were entertained for our safety.” Persons living along 
the river were requested to be on the lookout for us, and in 
event of the boat being sighted to report the fact to the 
Council Bluffs station. The following day at Greenwood, 
South Dakota, I telegraphed the broadcasting station intorm- 
ing them that we’d picked their message out of the air, that 
we were coming right along down the river, and would stop 
at Council Bluffs in a few days. On June 14, I delivered 
a twenty minute dissertation on transcontinental motor boat 
cruising to an invisible audience from the Council Bluffs 
radio station from which we’d previously been reported as 
among the missing. My father and mother, who live in 
Kansas City, sat in their parlor and heard every word as if 
I’d been in the same room. Friends in Chicago, Wichita, 
Kansas; and St. Paul, Minnesota, later reported that they 
recognized my voice. 

The Missouri River never ceased to be a stream of sur- 
prises, surprises that did not always come in the form of 
snags, unseen sandbars, or falling cut banks. One of these 
surprises came late one afternoon just as we passed under 
the railroad bridge across the river at the little town of Rulo, 
Nebraska. We were looking for a place to camp when we 
espied a camp on the Nebraska side of the river that was 
all set up. Several men on the river bank gesticulated wildly 
for us to come ashore. We landed. The leader of the party 
introduced himself as Dr. Claude P. Fordyce, of Falls City, 
Nebraska. They had the camp set up, dinner cooked, and 
everything all ready just as we came in sight around a bend 
in the river. As fine a lot of outdoors men as we ever met. 
They had about ten cooking spiders full of fried chicken, a 
huge pot of roasting ears, and trimmings enough to have 
fed a small regiment. We took nothing out of our boat that 
night but our bedding, and spent as pleasant an evening 
there as we had on the entire trip from ocean to ocean. 

A few days later near St. Joseph, Missouri, we looked down 
the river and saw a dozen men on the Kansas side of the 
river. They were carrying elongated objects on their 
shoulders, and looked like a party of civil engineers. As we 
came nearer, I took a look with my field glasses, and dis- 
covered somewhat to our chagrin that the party on shore was 
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either a squad of highwaymen or officers of the law. The 
things they carried over their shoulders were high powered 
rifles. Presently the rifles were leveled at us, and the men 
began beckoning us to come ashore. Whether they were rob- 
bers or deputies made little difference. Sitting out there on the 
river in a boat with a battery of rifles pointed at us—there 
was no alternative but to obey orders. We went ashore. 
The leader of the band came forward flashing a sheriff’s 
badge. Then, he read the name of our boat and her port 
of registry aloud. “Astoria, Oregon.” He exclaimed. “But, 
how in the name of helzbelz did you fellows ever get over 
here?” At that instant a burly deputy in the rear laughed 
uproariously. “Haw, haw, haw. That’s a good one on you, 
Bill. These fellows are not the birds you're looking for. I 
know who these boys are—ain’t you been readin’ about ’em 
in every newspaper you've seen for the last six weeks?” 
“Oh. Ye-ah.” Answered the sheriff, scratching his head 
soméwhat sheepishly. “I reckon you're not the outfit we're 
after.” We learned from further conversation with the men 
that they had just completed raiding a moonshine still in the 
river bottom. They'd pinched a three-worm still, two moon- 
shiners, a quantity of mash, and miscellaneous jugs, bottles, 
and demijohns full of moonshine. They had also had a tip- 
off that a boatload of sugar was coming down the river on 
its way to the still. So, when they heard our boat popping 
around the bend upriver, their logical conclusion was—“Here 
comes the sugar.” When he discovered his error the sher- 
iff was very apologetic. He lined his men up for us at our 
request for a picture, and as a partial compensation for the 
trouble he’d caused us, offered us a two gallon demijohn of the 
confiscated liquor. I took a smell of the stuff, and almost 
choked to death. It would have knocked a pink elephant 
dead at forty yards! 

We docked at St. Joseph, Missouri, late that same after- 
noon (June 16th), where we were greeted by my father, two 
St. Joseph newspaper reporters, two reporters from Kansas 
City; Jack Moffet of the Kansas City Star, and Paul Jenkins, 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post; and a 16-year old nephew 
of mine—the son of my oldest brother. This was the delega- 
tion that we were to haul down the river to Kansas City 
next day in a boat that was already loaded almost to the 
gunwales. The problem was solved, however, when a St. 
Joseph citizen who was going to Kansas City with a motor 
truck volunteered to haul a load of equipment for us. So, 
we pulled out half a ton of gear, loaded it into the truck, and 
made room for all the Kansas City passengers. 

It is exactly a hundred miles down the Missouri River from 
St. Joseph to Kansas City. Our usual day’s run down the 
river had averaged from sixty to one hundred and sixty miles 
per day. A day’s mileage was altogether dependent upon 
how many sandbars we ran afoul of. There were many days 
on the Missouri when we rolled off a hundred miles or 
more between daybreak and noon. High hopes would be 
aroused for smashing a day’s distance record, but usually 
those hopes would go glimmering when the boat grated onto 
a sandbar, and came to a sudden stop. There was no such 
thing as getting off a sandbar by backing up. The current 
was usually too strong, and the shallowness of the water pre- 
cluded the use of motor power either ahead or in reverse. 
When we got onto a bar there was no way to get off except 
to wash over it. We frequently spent as much as three hours 
washing over a bar—moving perhaps three hundred yards 
where we didn’t have six inches of water to float our craft 
with a draft of approximately eighteen inches. Washing 
over a bar was simply utilizing the same current that put us 
on the bar, and which prevented our backing up, to carry 
us on over places where we didn’t have enough water to. 
float. Whenever we hung up, the current would invariably 
swing us around broadside. Then it would begin washing 
the sand out from under the hull. The sand washing process 
would continue for about ten minutes, and then the boat 
would move perhaps three or four feet. We, of course, 
would speed the process of washing over a bar as much as 
we could by piling overboard, and swinging the boat to take 
advantage of the maximum placering effect of the current. 
Frequently, when we came to the end of a bar the sand would 
shelf off so suddenly into deep water that the boat would 
go adrift, and we’d have to swim after it to get aboard. As 
for keeping off the bars—the oldest and most experienced 
Missouri River boatman will testify that the man hasn’t 
lived who could navigate the river without getting hung up 
occasionally. From the mouth of the Yellowstone to the 
Mississippi the water is completely opaque. Absolutely 
nothing can be told as to the depth of the water by looking 
at the surface. Hence, in an unchartable stream where visi- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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|The ROTARY PUMP 
that meets Every Emergency 


Smooth, graceful lines and eager responsive- bility for every pumping requirement—bilge— 
ness to tiller or throttle are the qualities every deck-washing or emergency. 
boat owner most admires in his “ship”—but, 
is she safely equipped to weather a squall, to Safe — Sturdy — Sure 
ride out a storm, to fight fire or leakage? - - pare pn —~ out. . 

. : : : to cause trouble. 
Dependable pumping equipment is vital to = wi~]MUM OVERHEAD in ‘attention and 


every ship’s welfare. 


AMF Rotary All-Purpose Pumps safeguard 
every type of ship against FIRE, STORM 


upkeep. 
All-bronze for salt water; bronze fitted for 








and LEAKAGE. Their direct connection to fresh water. Cast iron for oil service. 
high speed drive unit assures instant adapta- A Type For Every Ship Afloat 
AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MACHINES FOR: Feeding—Weighing—Bagging—Filling—Pa: king—Sealing—Labeling and Bottle Capping. Package Wrapping, 
Bread Wrapping—Cigar and Cigarette Making M Machines—Color Sorting Machines—Litho Transferring 


nF my and , B.- Pumps 
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Moonbeams across the Bay 


In front of your ideal Southern Home at 


MIAMI SHORES 





UL MULL 


America’s Mediterranean 


ATT eO 


The man who loves the water 
and his boat will appreciate Miami 
Shores. Ten miles of water- 
frontage —all of it accessible by 
yachts — superbly developed with 
every city improvement provided, 
and all costs included in the first 
purchase price—located on spark- 
ling Biscayne Bay—That Is Miami 
Shores! 


For social recreation—our beautiful 
$1,500,000 club house to be erected 
on the shores of Biscayne Bay. 


For golfing—our two splendid golf 
courses, one on the mainland and 
one on the Miami Shores Island. 


For investment—remember Miami is located on all the main high- 
ways leading from the North to the center of Miami. Remember 
' that 50 per cent of it is already included in the city limits of Miami. 
Remember that it is within a few minutes’ ride of Miami Beach 
and the ocean via the Miami Shores causeway. Remember that 
Miami Shores has under way a 12-month program calling for the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 in building and development. 


Write for full information. 


MIAMI SHORES 


America’s Mediterranean 
125 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Fla. 
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THE DAY OF THE OIL ENGINE IS HERE 
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“Florence V"—5S0’ by 14’°— 
using a@ 50 H.P., 4-cylinder 
CUMMINS Oi Engine. 
Owned by Wm. H. and C. L. 
Sampson of Chicago. 


N siete 


Auxiliary schooner “ Swas- 
tika” powered by « 25 H.P. 
2-cylinder CUMMINS Oil 
Engine. Owned by U. J. 
Herrmann, Chicago. 


Here Is the Reason They Are 
‘Changing from Gasoline to Oil! 


T N° wonder many prominent boatsmen 


are taking out their dangerous, expen- 
sive gasoline engines! Now they can get 
what they have always wanted—a flexible, 
dependable, small size full Diesel oil engine— 
the CUMMINS Oil Engine! 


It fits right in where the gasoline engine comes out— 
is the same weight, and gives the same power. 
Eliminates gasoline fire hazards—does away with 
all ignition worries—and one tank of oil gives three 
times the cruising radius at about one-tenth the cost 
of the same amount of gasoline. 
se een a The day of the oil engine is here! Write for full 
H.P. per cylinder at 600 R.P.M. Built information about the safe, dependable, economical 
Se Sa ane aataeenine CUMMINS Oil Engine for your houseboat or 
—idles indefinitely, without attention. cruiser. 

Perfectly bal d vibra- 


tion. Starts instantly, stone cold. No 
blow torches, cigarettes, or electrical 


apparatus. These many advantages 

are made possible by the CUMMINS 

simplified air injection which elim- 

inates the expense and complication J 
of high pressure injection air. 
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CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY - - - - - Columbus, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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THE SUPER BEAR CAT 
In Florida Waters 


Length 30 feet Beam 7 feet Draft 23 inches 
Passenger Capacity, Ten People 


The choice of those who appreciate rare beauty and un- 
excelled performance. Its ownership is a lasting source 
of real boating joy. 


See Our Exhibit at the 
New York Motor Boat Show, Space B4 
Grand Central Palace, New York 


“Spend Your Play Hours on the Water” 


Write or Wire for particulars 


BELLE ISLE BOAT AND ENGINE CO. 


Sales: Plant and Basin: 
393 Seventh Avenue 9662 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Opposite Penn. Depot Detroit 
New York City Michigan 


New York Distributors for Hacker Dolphin Runabouts 


Advertising Index will be found on page 166 
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NOTHER fine yacht, Mr. Richard F. Hoyt’s “Nashira”, 
is powered with a pair of Wright Typhoon Engines. 
The 1100 H.P. thus produced give this 81 ft. House 
Boat a turn of speed of 28 miles per hour. 

The two 550 H.P. Typhoons weigh less than many 
marine engines of one-third their power. High power 
and low weight are controlling characteristics for 
speed in any type of yacht. 

WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Patevesa,. B.J U8. Bs 





See our exhibit at Twenty-first Annual Motor Boat Show, 
Grand Central Palace. New York, January 22-30, 1926. 
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Accurately 


AR more accurate than any device so far 

developed for maritime, commercial, or 
railroad use, Weston Model 44 is in the long 
run the surest. The Weston Speed Indicator 
consists of two units—a Magneto (driven 
from the moving part by gear, belt, or pulley) 
which generates a voltage directly propor- 
tional to its driven speed, and a voltmeter 
calibrated to read in Knots, Revolutions per 
Minute or Miles per Hour as desired. 


Installation is simple; there are no com- 
plicated moving parts; vibration does not 
affect it; the voltmeter upon which the result 
appears may be placed at any desired posi- 
tion about the boat. 


The life of this equipment is exceptionally 
long; it requires only slight maintenance, and 
a few drops of oil about once a year. 


Marine Engineers use a Weston Model 44 
Speed Indicator Installation to give the accu- 
rate speed data in power plants ranging from 
the great trans-Atlantic liner to the stripped 
speed boat. 


For further information address 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 


28 Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


WESTON 


Pioneers since I888 


“a za Across America by Motor Boat 


If You Must Know 
Rotational Speed 
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bility ends at the surface, successful navigation depends al- 
most wholly upon judgment and personal ability to read 
certain surface indications as shown by the current. The 
deepest water is invariably found wherever the current is the 
swiftest. But, the current swings from one side of the river 
to the other. Frequent crossings are necessary to attempt 
to follow the current, and often in making a crossing it is 
purely a matter of guesswork as to just where the swiftest 
current is. There is always deep water along the edge of a 
cut bank, so wherever the cut banks end, sandbar troubles 
usually begin. Snags, of which there are no less than a mil- 
lion between the mouth of the Yellowstone and the Mississ- 
ippi, are more easily avoided—a fact that is attested to by 
our having navigated down 2284 miles of the river, and among 
uncountable snags, without ever touching one. A protruding 
snag is easily seen and avoided, while a submerged one in- 
variably breaks water and swirls the current below it to 
indicate its position. 

Leaving St. Joseph, Missouri, early on the morning of 
July 17, it seemed reasonable that we could run the one 
hundred miles to Kansas City, and arrive there around four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Sandbars, however, changed our 
plans somewhat. Fifteen miles down the river from St. 
Joseph, we ran past the end of a cut bank, and attempted a 
crossing where one man’s guess was about as good as an- 
other’s as to where the deepest water was. We hung up on 
a bar, and for the next hour the entire party—newpaper men 
included, labored overboard in B. V. D’s, before Transcon- 
tinental was again floated. A second sandbar took another 
hour off the schedule before we landed at Atchison, Kansas, 
for lunch, and to let the newspaper men get their stories on 
the wires. At 6:30 that evening we rounded the bend above 
the mouth of the Kaw River, bumped over several sandbars 
on a very dangerous crossing, but without hanging up, and 
came in sight of Kansas City. Coming into Kansas City 
was one of the biggest thrills for me of the entire trip. I 
was coming down the river to the old town where most 
of my boyhood days were spent—the home of my parents, 
several brothers, one sister and innumerable friends. Just 
as we rounded the Kaw River bend, Jenkins, the Journal- 
Post reporter, who'd been doing a turn at the wheel, called 
back to me: “Johnny, for the love of Mike—LOOK.” I looked, 
and could see little dots on the docks, and all along the water- 
front, that looked like a swarm of ants. Another look with 
my field glasses, and each dot became a human being. The 
entire waterfront was literally festooned with people—people 
who had waited there from four o’clock in the afternoon 
until nearly 7 P. M. in the broiling sun, just to see the boat 
and the men and the dog, who were attempting to blaze a 
water trail across North America. A few minutes later we 
landed on the float at the foot of Delaware Avenue, where 
the milling crowd nearly tore the docks down in an effort 
to get a look at us. Cameras and movie machines were 
clicking in all directions when I virtually broke up the entire 
show. Glancing back into the crowd, I saw just one thing— 
my mother—and made a dive in that direction. For about 
two minutes I didn’t even see two brothers, one sister, and a 
miscellaneous assortment of nephews, cousins, in-laws, etc., 
who were gathered on the dock. The fact that her son was 
already half way across the continent by motor boat, and the 
chief topic of columns of daily newspaper comment, didn’t 
seem to impress my mother nearly so much as did the black- 
ness of my complexion. Sun-baked, and weather-beaten 
from weeks in the open air along the Columbia and Missouri 
Rivers, all three members of the transcontinental party were 
so blackened as to scarcely represent the Caucasian Race. 
Thus my mother’s greatest surprise seemed to center around 
the fact that this negroid-appearing, sun-blackened specimen 
of humanity was actually her own flesh and blood—her son, 
whose father is a Scotchman. 

Prior to our arrival in Kansas City we had put in such long 
days and strenuous hours on the Missouri that we felt some- 
what in need of rest, and a diversion from camp life and 
my own camp cookery. There was no point on the entire 
transcontinental run where this could be done to better ad- 
vantage than in Kansas City, where all we had to do was 
to move in under my father’s roof, and live on home cooking 
such as only one’s mother can produce. We remained in 
Kansas City for a week resting up and taking life easy 
Meanwhile, we’d had more than our share of space ‘in the 
Kansas City newspapers, and got the boat and motors tho- 
roughly overhauled for the cruise down the remaining 400 
miles of the Missouri River. Spy, also contributed his share 
toward the spreading of printer’s ink by going A. W. O. L., 
from the custody of one of my young nephews in whose care 
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Designed and built by Luders for Col. 
Samuel M. Nicholson of Providence, R. I., 
the 100 ft. Express Crutser Sea Dream 


characterizes the latest refinements in yacht 
styles and comforts. 


se - name Luders is always linked with 


fine yachts of practical and sane con- 


struction combined with accuracy of work- 
manship. Our aim is to serve the yachts- 

man who appreciates the difference in qual- “ 
iry between boats that are built to sell and ~ 
those which are designed and built to meet 

his parucular requireinents, 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY. 


PAUL C.NICHOLBON wee 
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ALBERT J DANA seerrme Measure 
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LUDERS 


When writing to advertisers please mention 


Stat#ford, Conn. 


of advising you that the yacht "SEA 
you built for me and which was put in commission 


an able sea boat; and as the captain expressed it 
on one of our roughest trips proved herself seaworthy 


been very much admired by many yacht owners, and I 
am very well pleased with her. 


PROVIDENCE. R.LUSA 


BAMUEL Mt MICHOLSON Pees cane ane Gentee Mannan 
Preven ane Seemeee CenesT S CRAO 
2 8C8 ome Came ee AUGUSTUS € SAUNDERS .senevae Secetram ano mannan & COEDS 
ROBERT W HATHAWAY, serra -« Meen-oee 
SB FOSTER HUNT, temeen Sues Mameeee 


November 3, 1925. 








+ Luders, President, 
rs ‘arine Construction Co., 


Mr. Lucers:- 
I wish to take this oppertunity 
DREAM" which 


y in July this year, has been satisfactory in 
y particular. 





She has withstood some rough seas 
has proven herself under some trying conditions 








was as dry as a bone.” 


I wish to say to you that she has 


With all best wishes, believe me 


. 
Sincérely yours, 


aa —_— > 


MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 














Designed and Butlt by 


LUDERS 


THE LAST WORD, IN 
YACHT DESIGNING & 
BUILDING 
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we'd left him. The dog evidently started out to find Wilton, 
his master, but soon found it quite an undertaking in a city 
of nearly half a million people. As soon as we got word that 
he’d gone adrift, we notified the newspaper editors. Forth- 
with, the papers came out next morning with front page stor- 
ies about the transcontinental water dog that had deserted 
the ship. The papers were scarcely off the press before a 
prominent physician on the southwest side of the city 
phoned in informing us that he had the dog. I borrowed 
Dad’s automobile and retrieved the derelict terrier nearly five 
miles from the point where he’d been last seen. 

Before leaving Kansas City, the editor of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post requested our consent to sending a reporter 
down the river aboard Transcontinental. He stated that his 
interest in the cruise centered chiefly around the possibilities 
it served to illustrate on behalf of commercial navigation of 
our inland waterways. We were somewhat hesitant about 
granting the editor’s request until he advised us that the man 
he proposed to send was none other than Paul Jenkins, the re- 
porter who had previously accompanied us down the river 
from St. Joseph. We'd seen just enough of Mr. Jenkins 
to realize that he was a 100 per cent HE-MAN, as well as 
a gentleman and clever newspaperman. The editor was 
promptly informed that we’d be delighted to have his repre- 
sentative along. We later talked with Jenkins, and learned 
that he’d been pulling every possible editorial wire to be 
permitted to make the trip. When we told Jenkins that we 
desired to tow a skiff down the river for the purpose of 
using it as a camera boat, he promptly betook himself up the 
Kaw River, bought a boat, and floated down to the foot 
of Delaware Avenue on the Missouri. 

During our sojourn in Kansas City the weather remained 
as hot, sultry and sticky, as weather ever gets in that section 
of the country in July. The only respite we got from the 
terrific heat was on the morning of July 26, the Saturday 
following our arrival there, when we decided to shove off 
down the river. That morning it poured down rain, and along 
with it some of the most villainous thunder and lightning 
imaginable. The skies literally opened to belch forth fire 
and water together, to the accompanyment of noises that 


made the gun practice of the Pacific Battle Fleet sound like 
a mediocre Fourth of July celebration by comparison. It 
would have been idiotic to have started out in such weather. 
So, instead of getting started at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
we waited until 2 o’clock in the afternoon before the weather 


broke, and we got under way. The skiff, which Jenkins had 
brought down from the Kaw River was christened Dickey 
Bird, and we set out down the river towing the craft astern 
with the reporter sitting in it calmly puffing his pipe. The 
naming of the skiff was appropriate, the same being signi 
ficant of the rise in business of Walter S. Dickey, publisher 
of the Kansas City Journal-Post. The writer has known 
Mr. Dickey for many years, and has seen him come up from 
an average business man to one of the wealthiest and most 
influential citizens of this rapidly expanding mid-west metro- 
polis. Years ago The Dickey Clay Products Company was 
his chief business enterprise. There was on the market at 
that time a clay pigeon used for shotgun target trap shooting 
under the trade name of Dickey Birds. Hence Dickey Bird 
as a name for the skiff that carried the newspaper reporter 
on the remainder of the 400 mile cruise down the Missouri 
in tow of Transcontinental. 

The last lap of our run down the Missouri was made more 
difficult by the fact that during our stay in Kansas City the 
tiver had lowered approximately two and a half feet. Con- 
sequently, we began having more trouble with sand bars be- 
low Kansas City than we'd had on the 1894 miles of river 
above. To put it in Jenkins’ words: “There’s nothing wrong 
with the Missouri River for commercial navigation except 
that the bottom is too close to the top. 

Our late start out of Kansas City permitted us to get down 
the river only 40 miles that day. We passed under the Santa 
Fe Railroad bridge at Sibley, Missouri, found a good camp 
site on the north side of the river below the bridge, and 
tied up for the night. Jenkins wanted to swim across the 
river to get into the town and put his story on the wire, 
but after some thought he couldn’t quite figure out just how 
he was to take care of his clothing problem while swimming 
the river and also entering the town. The current, more- 
over would land him down the river at least two miles be- 
low. the village with the prospects of a hike back through a 
bottomland jungle of willows infested by billions of mos- 
quitoes. We offered to take him across with Transcontinental 
but he declined saying: “I think I'll walk the bridge.” The 
bridge is about a mile long, very high, and without any 


flooring. It is a railroad trestle only, but the newspaper man 
declared he wanted the exercise. “Besides,” he said, “I’ve 
always had a curiosity to see just what that bridge is like.” 
I cooked up a big feed that evening, and after eating, Jenkins 
struck out. He got back to camp about midnight declaring 
that he’d found the railroad bridge somewhat more of a 
structure than he’d anticipated. Spy also had a little adven- 
ture of his own. He wandered out from camp, as was 
his usual habit, in quest of cats, skunks, field mice, muskrats, 
or anything else that gratified his canine curiosity. He ev- 
idently found something that he wasn’t looking for. At least, 
he came back into camp next morning the sorriest looking 
dog that ever gnawed a bone. His eyes were all but swelled 
shut, and he was covered with welts from the end of his 
nose to the tip of his tail. To all appearances he’d investi- 
gated a hive of bees, or a nest of hornets. He was a very 
sick dog for several days, and it was weeks before his eyes 
cleared up, in spite of the most careful doctoring admin- 
istered several times each day by his master. 

Due to the low stage of water, and our many encounters 
with unavoidable sand bars, the cruise from Kansas City to 
St. Louis consumed a week, instead of four days as we had 
scheduled it. And, but for the assistance given us by Jenkins, 
it would probably have taken longer. The newspaper man 
seemed to be thoroughly familiar with every inch of the 
river below Kansas City, and when we questioned him as to 
the sources of his knowledge he admitted that he’d made 
a trip from Kansas City to St. Louis in a canoe some weeks 
before. This resulted in his removal from Dickey Bird to the 
pilot seat of Transcontinental. Wilton then took up his 
station in Dickey Bird, got his camera set up and secured 
with a most ingenious assembly of hay wire, ropes and 
leather straps. The cameraman was forever rigging up 
something. He rigged up a life preserver on one of the 
bows to keep the sun off himself, and then usually spent the 
rest of the day re-rigging it as the boat and the sun con- 
tinually shifted positions. He rigged up a concoction of 
kerosene, carbolic acid, and quinine, as a lotion for dis- 
couraging mosquitoes, I tried it, but decided the mosquitoes 
were the lesser evil. He rigged up a hook for handling par- 
cels in and out of the forepeak storage locker when his own 
rotund figure persistently gained weight in spite of his 
efforts to reduce, and when he found it difficult to crawl in 
and out through the small watertight door. He rigged up a 
trunk strap for a backrest behind the forward seat where 
he rode most of the time. He rigged up a magnificent as- 
sortment of scrap iron and bolts for fastening a movie 
camera on the forward deck of Transcontinental. From 
Astoria to New York, the cameraman was busy attempting 
to rig up scraps of something into forms that he could use, 
and with varying degrees of success. I think the only time 
on the whole trip when he was not rigging something was 
when he was asleep. At that time he could give the most 
perfect impersonation of a sawmill, a whistling buoy, and an 
overheated steam boiler—all in the same nap. But, I shouldn’t 
poke too much fun at him, for on the whole he proved him- 
self as thorough an outdoors man as I’ve ever traveled with. 
Always happy, always good natured, nothing ever discouraged 
him, If there was work to be done he was usually at it, and 
nothing ever happened to us that was so bad he couldn't 
say: “Oh. Well. It might have been worse.” 

These traits of the cameraman were never better illustrated 
than the first day that he attempted making pictures from 
Dickey Bird. After he got his camera set up, we let the 
skiff out on about sixty feet of rope so he could grind off 
a few feet of film of Transcontinental cruising down the 
river, and scooting past snags and cut banks. We cruised 
past several snags, going dangerously close to them for the 
special benefit of the motion picture man. But, we didn’t 
go close enough to suit him. He gesticulated wildly, pointed 
out another snag, and motioned us to steer closer to it. The 
snag he’d selected was the whole backbone of a huge cotton- 
wood tree that stuck up out of the river with the current 
boiling and swirling around it. That time, Jenkins, who was 
at the wheel put the boat within six inches of the snag. We 
cleared it, but Dickey Bird didn’t. The boat in tow veered 
from its course a bit, sideswiped the snag, and sent the 
cameraman sprawling into the bottom of the craft. Although 
the smaller craft came very near to upsetting, and the camer- 
aman was down—he never let go of the camera crank, or 
ceased to turn it. Next he signalled us to steer close to a 
cut bank where the river was swallowing a cornfield to the 
rate of fifty tons to a bite. We went as close to the fall- 
ing bank as we dared go without grave danger of getting 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Note the surface of 
tough Olivite rubber. 
When wet it has an 
extremely low coef- 
ficient of friction. 


Yacht “Captiva” of New 
York — being equipped 
with “Cutless Bearings” 
at the drydock of Gibbs 
Gas Engine Co.,Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
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“Cutless Bearings” have 
proved, on every type of 
craft from motor run- 
about to tanker, their 
superiority over metal 
and lignum vitae bear- 
ings heretofore in use. 


What five years have shown 


After five years operation on all kinds of craft, the unusual 
advantages of Goodrich “Cutless Bearings” appear in the 
cold hard language of facts. 


“The Cutless Bearing” lubricates entirely by water. Its rubber 
surface has astonishing wear resisting qualities and permits 
operation in sandy, dirty water which quickly ruins ordinary 
bearings. The life of the bearing itself is much longer, shaft 
scoring is practically eliminated and vibration reduced to a 
remarkable degree. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Distributors 


Topping Bros., New York City Walter H. Moreton Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Marine Equipment and Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Fisheries Co., Boston, Mass., and Gloucester, Mass. 
Gibbs Gas Engine Co. of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla. 
A. K. Miller Engineering Co., Mobile, Ala., Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, La. 


Goodrich 
Cutless Bearings 
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Speedy as a Runabout, comfortable and safe as a Cruiser, exceedingly economical in operation 
and upkeep, beautiful in design :—reasons why Play Boats are so popular with leading sportsmen 


The Consolidated Exhibit at the 
New York Motor Boat Show 


Mas 1UR EXHIBIT this year will include the famous Consolidated 
e244! Playboat (shown above and at the foot of facing page); the 
E24) Consolidated Coupe and Open Yacht Tenders; and Speed 
way Engines (models ranging from 22 to 300 H. P.). We will also have 
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Pesce none ~ eee 
85-foot Cruiser—Speedway Powered 





Model MR—180 H. P. Speedway Engine 


on display, at Booth No. 40 on 
the mezzanine floor, our Speed- 
wav Electric Flusher. 


E ARE, today, the world’s largest a 
builders of fine pleasure boats and 

their propelling machinery. More than 

3,000 yachts of all sizes, kinds and char- 

acter, have been built for the leading 

yachtsmen of the country by us during 

the past forty years. The facilities of our 

yards and the output today are greater 


than ever. 


We shall be glad to welcome you to our 
Exhibit at the Show, Blocks A-2 and |A-3, 
Grand Central Palace, Jan. 22nd to 30th, 1926. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Designers and Day Cruisers 
Builders of North and South Cruisers 
Runabouts Motor and Steam Yachts ae 
Playboats Speedway Gasoline Engines 65-foot Cruiser—Speedway Powered 





The famous Consolidated Play Boat—Speedway Powered 
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The dominant high qual- 

—<GAA ity magneto for Buses, 

Trucks, Fire Engines, 

Tractors, Motor Boats 

and Stationary Engines. 
Catalog on request 


EISEMANN MAGNETO CORP’N 
165 Broadway, N. Y. 
DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO 
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GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE EVERETT 
A HEAVY DUTY ENGINE FOR STRENUOUS WORK 


Model E-24 oy of Bk. fe 
24-30 HLP. 








Bore 7%” service ond nigh 
Stroke 7° of its size and is 


EVERETT BROS. MOTOR CO., BRUNSWICK, GA. 































The World’s 


Du Brie Flexible Motor 


4 cycle, 5 H.P. 


“ae, =$1129 ore. 


All Parts Interchangeable with Ford Parts 


The DuBrie gives the utmost in marine engine value. While 
other engines wear — < after a few years of service, the DuBrie 
aoe S running on as rt as the day it was bought. Has oe 
cial hot spot manifol Shipped = ready to instal] and 
run. No extras to buy. Tite today. 


DU BRIE MARINE MOTORS 


5628 McGRAW AVENUE DETROIT, MICH. 
Louisiana Distributors Stauffer, Eshieman & Ce., New Orleans, La. 
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Across America by Motor Boat 
(Continued from page 92) 


part of the cornfield down on top of us, but that wasn’t close 
enough for the cameraman. He motioned us to go closer, 
so we took the risk—and went. Then, he began turning the 
crank of the movie machine, but still motioning us to go 
closer to the bank. We were cruising about as close to the 
cut bank as we could go without actually hitting it, and ex- 
pecting it to come down upon us every instant, when just 
what the crank-turner wanted to happen did happen. A 
piece of farm weighing perhaps fifty tons, and loaded with 
standing corn, suddenly splashed into the river between 
Transcontinental and her tow. The landslide didn’t get en- 
tirely under the water when Dickey Bird got there. The 
bow of the little boat struck the island of earth just as it 
was disappearing under the edge of the cut bank. For an 
instant Transcontinental was at a standstill. The tow line 
tightened up like a fiddle string, and I caught a glimpse of 
Dickey Bird completely out of the water. It literally took the 
air over the obstruction that had dropped down in front of 
it—but, the cameraman never ceased turning the crank, al- 
though it was nothing but sheer luck that his boat managed 
to land in the water right side up. We thought that ex- 
perience would forever cure him of taking chances, but it 
didn’t. He put a new film magazine in his camera, and be- 
gan motioning us closer to the cut bank. That time we got 
him as close as he wanted to go. We were skimming along 
within three feet of the bank when Dickey Bird, swinging 
on the tow line collided with it. The movie man sat down with 
a thud on the starboard gunwale, and would unquestionably 
have gone overboard but for the perpendicular wall of the 
cut bank checking his momentum. He scraped the cut bank 
for at least twenty feet with his back before the boat slid 
off the soft mud into the river, shipped water, and sent the 
cameraman scurrying off the gunwale. As it was we got 
away from that section of cut bank just in the nick of time. 
We were no sooner clear of the bank when down came a 
hundred yard chunk of it—corn and all—along the entire 
front where both boats had been but an instant before. The 
swell thrown across the river by the falling bank all but 
swamped Dickey Bird. The cameraman had had enough 
and decided to come aboard Transcontinental. 

Below Jefferson City, Missouri, we had the unique experi- 
ence of leaving the Missouri River through a false channel, 
running into the Osage River, traveling down that stream 
for some ten miles, and coming back into the Missouri again 
through the original mouth of the Osage. Jenkins discovered 
this paradox on his canoe trip down the river, and assured 
us there was ample water in the Osage to make the run 
through. The explanation of it is simple. The Osage River, 
a beautiful stream, navigable for many miles above its con- 
fluence with the Missouri, ambles down across the state. It 
flowed very close to the Missouri just below Jefferson City 
before taking a long eastern swing almost parallel with the 
Missouri, and discharging into the larger stream some miles 
further down. About a year ago, the Missouri during high 
water flooded over into the Osage River. It cut a narrow 
channel into the Osage of sufficient depth to remain flowing 
when the larger river receded. Thus, a portion of the water 
from the Missouri now flows into the Osage, and goes down 
the bed of the tributary stream, returning to the Missouri 
through the mouth of the Osage ten miles below where it 
went in. 

At noon on the sixth day of cruising after leaving Kansas 
City, we landed at St. Charles, Missouri, lunched, and lugged 
ten gallons of gasoline from an uptown garage to the boat 
in the river. It should be mentioned here that we gassed 
up at a marine filling station in Portland, Oregon, and never 
saw another marine filling station until we got to St. Louis. 
In fact, the only dock at which we landed between Portland, 
Oregon, and St. Louis—the only dock we ever saw in that 
distance, was at Kansas City. In these thousands of miles 
of water travel, every drop of gasoline had been lugged to 
the boat in five gallon cans from automobile service stations 
on shore, or was delivered to us by the various oil com 
panies at the rivers. We also paid the conventional state 
road tax on nearly every gallon of gasoline used in the 
craft. We could, of course, have taken receipts for the taxes 
paid on gasoline for boat use, and collected a refund—but 
it would have involved a mass of correspondence and busi- 
ness detail that would never have paid for the effort. Thus, 
the entire western half of the cruise, or that portion of it 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Mississippi river could be 
likened to a cross- country automobile tour without a single 
garage, filling station, road map, or guide post. It is also 
interesting to note that the distance covered by Transcon- 
tinental down the Missouri River from Fort Benton, Montana, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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AREFUL thought given to the 

. of your boat’s fittings will 
reward you with growing satisfac- 
tion in your choice. And, if they 
bear the name ERICO you can be 
doubly sure that you will not have 
to replace them throughout the life 
of the boat. That is why the leading 
naval architects specify ERICO 
products and why the best boat 
builders use them. 
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OTHER BOOKS OF IDEAL SERIES 


All Published by MOTOR BOATING 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


VOLUME I.—Designs of Ideal Motor Boats 
This volume describes in detail how to design a motor boat. It also contains complete plans of 30 Cruisers, 
Runabouts and Auxiliaries. The plans include lines, table of offsets, interior plans, profiles, construction details, 
etc. There is no other book published at the present time which describes in everyday language the details of 
designing a boat according to your own tastes. The plans of Ideal Cruisers, Runabouts and Auxiliaries are 
complete in every particular. They include the best of the plans published in MoToR BoatinG during the past 
several years. The plans include boats of from 20 feet in length up to 40 feet. The drawings are all to scale 


and large size. 
VOLUME II.—How to Build Sixteen Ideal Motor Boats 

This book gives complete information for building the following boats: 10-foot mark boat, 12-foot outboard 
motor boat, 12-foot speed boat, 12-foot bungabout, 13- foot sea skiff, 16-foot sharpie, 18-foot runabout, 20-foot 
monoplane, 20-foot hydro-runabout, 20-foot knockabout, 20-foot tunnel stern, 22-foot V-bottom runabout, 25- 
foot V-bottom cruiser, 25-foot round-bottom cruiser, 28-foot cruiser (Consort II). 

Every article is fully illustrated with working drawings and no information or instructions are missing 
which would be of assistance to the novice to build his own boat. 


VOLUME III.—Twelve Complete V-Bottom Designs 

This book contains plans expressly prepared for MoTok BoatinG by William H. Hand, Jr., and is the 
most valuable ever published for the amateur builder or anyone desiring to have a V-bottom boat built by his 
own builder. 

The plans contain outboard profile, lines, inboard construction, and interior arrangement, plans, sectional 
views and complete table of offsets. Accompanying each design is a description of the boat and a full set of 
specifications taking up step by step each feature of the ‘boat’s construction, how it should be built and the 
proper material to use. 

Plans and specifications of the following boats are included: Edith, a 15-foot runabout; Jane, an 18-foot 
runabout; Katherine, a 3U-foot cruiser; Dorothy, a 25-foot runabout; Zenith, a 25-foot cruiser; Cyclone, a 36- 
foot auxiliary; Eclipse, a 40-foot express cruiser; Magnet, a 28-foot cruiser; Tornado, a 45-foot auxiliary 
schooner ; Broncho, a 29-foot cruising runabout; Shark, a 2l-foot utility runabout; Claire, a 36-foot express 
cruiser. 





VOLUME IV.—Twenty Easy-to-Build Motor Boats 


These plans have been prepared especially for MoToR BoatinG and are complete in very particular. They 
are in detail enough to permit building from direct, either by the amateur or professional builder. No part of 
the boat’s design or construction has been omitted or slighted. 

Read the contents: Chum, a 16-foot Motor and Sail Craft; a 9-foot Easy-to-Build Dinghy; Nomad, a 34- 
foot Cruiser; a 9-foot Sharpie; Porpoise, a 20-foot Auxiliary Cat Boat; Kingfisher, a 14-foot Fishing Skiff; 
Shrimp, a 25-foot Hampton Boat; Flattie, a 16-foot Utility Boat; Dolphin, a 34-foot Tunnel Stern Cruiser; a 


9-foot Dory; an 8-foot V-Bottom Tender; Penguin, a 25-foot Auxiliary Sloop; Sea Gull, a 41-foot Auxiliary 
Schooner; Whale, a 20-foot Cruiser, that’s a Real Cruiser; Tarpoon, a 29-foot Raised Deck Cruiser; Alligator, a 
28-foot Tunnel Stern Cruiser, a boat that will run in water little deeper than a heavy dew; and Mud Turtle, a 
36-foot Stern Wheel Motor Boat. Rookie, a 20-foot Auxiliary Sloop; Nautilus, a 40-foot Tunnel Stern House 
Boat. Victory II, the Cruising Champion; Complete Bills of Material for Building. 
VOLUME V.—Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat Handling 

This book has been published in response to repeated requests for us to bring out in complete book form 
MoToR BoatinG’s Correspondence Course, the wonderful illustrated course in Piloting, Seamanship, and Small 
Boat Handling which has been appearing regularly in the issues of MoToR BoatinG since February, 1921. It is 
profusely illustrated with nearly three hundred cuts and diagrams. MoToR BoatinG’s Correspondence Course 
proved to be the most successful and most popular feature ever undertaken by a boating magazine. Thousands 
of readers became better boatmen by studying this course. Now you will want it in permanent book form to 
keep abroad your boat for reference and guidance. This course was prepared with an entirely new idea in text 
book or correspondence instruction. Instead of page after page of dry text matter with only occasional illus- 
trations, it is composed mainly of pictures, drawings, photographs, charts and diagrams, covering every situa- 
tion and every point with the purpose of each picture clearly explained by a concise and simple title. You will 
find this book more enjoyable and easier to understand than any text book you ever read. You will find it cor- 
rect ana authoritative because it has been prepared by experts with years of boating experience and every nec- 
essary reference at hand. You will find it easy to read and easy to remember because each chapter is reviewed 
by pertinent questions which reveal your understand ing of the lessons. The preparation of this Course has cost 
thousands of dollars. These books would easily cost $10.00 each if the work was undertaken for book purposes 


alone. 
VOLUME VI.—Where to Cruise 


This book of charts contains the most suitable courses between principal ports and harbors as well as 
magnetic directions, distances in statute miles, all principal lights, buoys, etc. These charts are all drawn to a 
scale and have proven invaluable to motor boatmen while cruising or planning a cruise. Much other valuable 
cruising data is given in the book. This includes information as to fuel and supplies, the outlines of several 
complete cruises, a schedule for a twenty-day trip to Florida, and the addresses of all government chart 


agencies. Prices of Books of Ideal Series 


Price of single copies of Volumes I to VI 
Price of single copy Volume VII 
Price of any five books of the Ideal Series, ordered together is 
Price of any six books of the Ideal Series, ordered together is 
Price of all seven books of the Ideal Series, ordered together is 
Postage Prepaid in U. S. and Canada. 
Foreign Postage: single copies, 50c. extra; sets, $1.00 extra per set. 


Mail your order today, enclosing check or money order 


MoToR BoaTinG, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Advertising Inder will be found on page 166 
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Again Gar Wood Marine Engine 
Sets a New World Record 





HE record-breaking twenty-four hour run of Commodore 
Greening’s speed boat, the Rainbow IV, proves once more the 
unending reliability and durability of the Gar Wood-Marine Engine. 


The Rainbow IV covered 1218 miles in twenty-four hours at an 
average speed of more than 50 miles an hour. This run was made under the ob- 
servation of the American Power Boat Association. All previous speed records 


in races from 150 miles and up were beaten. What better proof could be wanted 
of engine dependability than this? Every 
day in service on hundreds of express cruis- 
ers and fast runabouts, the Gar Wood- 
Marine Engine is proving its superiority 
just as effectively as it did in this twenty- 
four hour run. 


The Gar Wood-Marine Engine is the choice 
of yachtsmen who want not only the utmost 
speed, but who demand consistent reliability 
under gruelling conditions. The many world 
records broken by the Gar Wood-Marine 
Engine, has made it the preferred power 
: plant for fast cruisers, runabouts and speed 
7 a beats. Single, twin, triple screw and in- 

‘ sonia ee stallations up to five engines per boat, in 
Pelee Saeeeee FS, W Custeny runabouts and crvisers oe 72 ft. in length, 





iinet Er een ae a eile, show the possibilities for dependable fast 
s, V-Type: 5” bore, 7” stroke. era ng . ° 
"s31,": width, 36”; height, 4314”. Weight, 1450 Ibs. boats in all sizes of craft. 


GAR WOOD, Incorporated 


Builder of Gar Wood Marine Engines, Baby Gar Runabouts 
and Gar Jr. Cruisers 


409 Connecticut Ave. Phone, Arlington 1920 Detroit, Mich. 
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An All Weather 
All Purpose Pump 


Sis Oberdorfer Giant is always on the 
job, be the weather fair or foul, pumping 
bilge, circulating oil and water, flushing 
decks, supplying lavatories—any of the many 
jobs aboard or ashore. Delivers up to 450 
gallons per hour. Other types and sizes to 
meet various requirements. All of leak- 
proof, wear-proof, non-corrosive bronze. 

Write for Bulletin “D” and name of nearest dealer. 


M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





MADE OF BRONZE THROUGHOUT 











TANKS 


FOR STORAGE OF 
GASOLINE, OIL or WATER 
MADE TO ORDER 


OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE REQUIRED 
RIVETED OR WELDED SEAMS 


Rudders, Stacks, Special Work 
L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER, INC. 


154 OGDEN AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











CIRCULATING 
& BILGE PUMP 


You can’t get 
a better or more re- 
liable pump than the 
Lobee because there isn’t a = 
better one made. It has _been« 
World’s Standard of Pump 
Quality for 25 years. No other pump has 
proven so popular in the marine trade, | 
Simple, compact, noiseless and positive. 
P) These pumps will outwear the 
engines to which they are 
attached. . 
Gear and Rotary Pumps from ¥%” to 1%” suction 
and discharge. Different designs for various 
types of drive and mounting made to order. 
Write today for catalog and prices 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


Lobee Pump & Machinery Co. 


1799 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 


SPR.,.Bos 
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Across America by Motor Boat 
(Continued from page 96) 


JANUARY, 


to the Mississippi River—2,284 miles, is the exact equiva- 
lent of the railroad distance from Los Angeles to Chicago 
by the route taken by one of the best known passenger 
trains, The Rock Island-Southern Pacific, Golden State 
Limited. 

Leaving St. Charles that afternoon we had every reason 
to be happy and to feel that we had accomplished somewhat 
of a victory in having eluded disaster in navigating down 
2,254 miles of the treacherous Missouri River. Thirty miles 
more would take up out of the stream which had been more 
or less of a nightmare. And, upon reaching the Mississippi 
we would complete the entire route of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition. In a little more than two months we had tra- 
versed the great west that had taken those intrepid explorers 
three years. The writer has made an intimate study of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, and have never ceased to regard 
it as one of the most fascinating chapters of American His- 
tory. But, after having gone over the entire water route 
t'iat Lewis and Clark and their men traveled, camping on 
many. of their camp sites, and encouraging just a few of the 
obstacles that they encountered; my respect for those in- 
domitable souls is more profound than ever. Even the per- 
sonal diaries of Lewis and Clark themselves tell nothing more 
than the highlights of their story. The trials, tribulations, 
difficulties, and dangers that they encountered would be 
utterly unbelievable. The Missouri and the Columbia nearly 
defeated us—even with gasoline engines to do the work, 
radio, and frequent contact with the civilization of the region 
as we find it today. When we found this condition in attempt- 
ing to get down the Missouri, it doesn’t require a great deal 
of imagination to picture what they must have contended with 
in going up. If the distance seemed interminable to us— 
what must it have been to those men working upstream into 
an unknown wilderness with nothing other than muscular 
power, facing hostile Indians, and completely upon their 
own resources for every requirement of life? 

We found the last thirty miles of the Missouri one of the 
most difficult stretches to navigate in our entire cruise down 
the length of the stream. We barely had enough water to 
float the boat, scraped over innumerable sandbars, went com- 
pletely aground twice, and pike-poled our way through 
nearly every yard of the distance from St. Charles to the 
mouth of the river. If the Government has made any effort 
in the last few years to free the lower river of snags, the 
work was certainly not in evidence. The river looked like a 
sunken forest down its last thirty miles, and seemed to get 
worse and worse as we approached the Mississippi. We 
passed under the Bellefontaine railroad bridge, 8 miles above 
the mouth of the Missouri, and then threaded our way among 
the snags and through a fairly deep channel until the Father 
of Waters itself came. into view—apparently flowing into the 
Missouri. Steering close to the north bank of the Missouri 
we ran down a line of whirlpools where the clear water of 
the Mississippi was mingling in curdled masses with the 
opaque liquid from the Missouri. A hundred yards beyond 
the line of whirlpools, we floated off the Missouri River 
water entirely, and were in clear water entirely—the first we 
had seen since leaving the Columbia. Our troubles with Mis- 
souri River silt were at an end, and we shouted until we 
were nearly hoarse for sheer joy over the thought. I then 
recalled that years ago when a boy in about the fourth grade 
in school, one of my teachers had drilled me with the lesson 
that the Missouri River is the longest river on the face of 
the earth. The truth of that lesson was never more vivid 
than when Transcontinental slid out of the mouth of the 
stream and into the Mississippi. I can vouch for it authari- 
tatively. 

The sun was setting big and red as we put-putted across 
the Mississippi to the Illinois shore, and tied up for the night 
—to camp upon the identical spot where Lewis and Clark 
camped when they assembled their men and equipment for 
their dash through to the Pacific Ocean exactly 120 years 
before. Upon this spot from which Lewis and Clark set out, 
we set up our radio outfit. In another minute we were lis- 
tening to music and news reports from Chicago Then, with 
a turn of the dials we listened to four different stations in St. 
Louis, two in Kansas City, and one each in Indianapolis, 
Memphis, and Louisville. Tuning back on St. Louis again we 
caught the tail end of a news report broadcasted from a St. 
Louis newspaper station to the effect that—the motor boat 
Transcontinental was expected to arrive in St. Louis about 
noon the following day. Surely, Lewis and Clark would have 
squirmed in their graves could they have known what was 
going on at their old camp site that evening. 


(To be continued) 
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he OU can now own one of these fast eighteen foot runabouts, combining thrilling 
‘et speed, moderate cost and real utility for all runabout service. They are constructed 
~ by the original designers and builders of the first Biscayne Babies, ten of which raced 
he at the 1925 Miami Beach Regatta and ten others participated in the Manhasset Bay 
~ | Regatta last summer, attracting widespread attention. 

. Powered with 100 H.P., six cylinder, Scripps motors, Biscayne Babies give a speed of 
a 40 miles or better. They are staunchly constructed of the finest of materials, mahogany 


planked and salt water equipped. The newest model has a flush deck. Your Biscayne 
Baby is ready and can be shipped immediately via rail or boat to any point in the 


so 5 
orn 
PORE OF 


of ; United States. Price $2,800 complete. 

< ; Write or wire for further details 

< | PURDY BOAT COMPANY 

de q Designers and Builders of High Grade Motor Craft 

o) | PORT WASHINGTON LONG ISLAND 
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Us Wear 40° 


Yours with MoToR BoatinG 


A Book 
of Small 
Boats You 
Can Build 
Yourself 





HE NEW DINGHY BOOK is just out and in- 
jp 10 complete designs for small boats from 
a seven-footer to a 12-foot Dink. You can build a 
boat from any of these plans without further profes- 
sional help, because they are designed particularly 
for amateur construction. All drawings are repro- 
duced accurately, with complete building instruc- 
tions and valuable hints on construction. 


These boats were designed by William Atkin. 
America’s leading small boat designer, and 
include, “Rinky-Dink, Seven Feet of Boat,” 
“Handy-Andy, an 8-Foot Sailing Dinghy,” 

“Carryme, a Utility Dink,” “Sally-Ann, a 
Useful Dinghy,” “Takapart, a Folding 

Punt,” “Anabelle,” “Nymph,” “Dancer, 
a 12-Foot Dink,” “Scandal, an Outboard 
Motored Boat,” and “Pixie, a V-Bot- 
tom Row Boat.” 


Special Gift Offer 


Any one of these plans is worth a 
good round sum, which we are 
willing to forget if you wish to 
take advantage of this special 
offer of MoToR BoatinG for 
one year, plus “The Dinghy fs 
Book,” for $3.50. You would xX 
Pay $3.50 for a year’s —- / 
copies of MoToR Boatin p 
anyway. So the 10 boat 
Plans are costing you | 
nothing at all. | 
| 


MAIL THE / 
COUPON TODAY 






















Profile plan of the 
10-foot sailing 
dinghy Nymph 
designed by 
William 
Atkin. 








¥ MoToR BoatinG, Dept. 126, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of the Special Offer of 


f bscripti to MoToR BoatinG and “The Dinghy 
soe toe only $3.50. Enclosed find $3.50 (or I will remit $3.50 


on receipt of your bill). 


i ec acinaegudes Ee Se EE Oe eee 
IEE, occ cubes Seba oederdeVinrsasivreoessrss 
GORY cccccndscevecenenscvess NR eS ace ralendes 


Foreign postage other than Canada, $1.00 extra a year. 
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The Coast Guard’s New War 
(Continued from page 12) 

New construction consisted of 203 75-foot twin screw cabin 
cruiser type patrol boats, for picketing the fleet of peddlers 
and patrolling an area 20 or 30 miles wide along the shore; 
103 36-foot single screw light draft picket boats for inshore 
work intercepting runners that might clude the patrols; 13 
100-foot twin screw patrol boats for prolonged offshore 
cruises; and a considerable number of non-standard boats, 
mostly high speed, for miscellaneous purposes. 

From the beginning it was adopted as a cardinal principle 
that in any class every boat and her equipment must be 
standardized to the greatest possible extent, or else the prob- 
lem of operating personnel would be most complex, and the 
problem of spare parts would be impossible of solution. 

It was decided, therefore, to try to enlist the sympathetic 
aid of the two industries vitally concerned in the production 
of boats, the boat builders and the engine builders. 

The first conference was with the gasoline engine builders, 
and it was attended by some of the leaders of the industry. 
The problem in hand was fully explained to them, and they 
were informed that the Government would purchase its re- 
quirements of gasoline engines direct from the manufacturers, 
that payments for engines as delivered for shipment would be 
made twice a month, that payments would be prompt, and 
that probably two, and certainly no more than three types of 
engines would be purchased. In view of all these advantages, 
they were told that the Government would expect the high- 
est quality of engines, a low price, and expeditious produc- 
tion. The conferees agreed that the Government was entitled 
to these returns, and anticipating the story at this point, the 
Government did receive them from the two companies which 
were awarded contracts. 

At the same conference were developed the salient features 
of specifications which would adequately safeguard the Gov- 
ernment against inferior machinery and at the same time 
secure active and effective competition. 

The benefits derived from this conferencé can scarcely be 
exaggerated Responsible executive heads of manufacturing 
companies caught the spirit of the enterprise, as well as its 
commercial aspects, and this fact was displayed continuously 
from the preparation of the proposals to the delivery of the 
last engine. 

The other conference was with the leading boat builders, 
and it was conducted along the same general lines, and with 
the same gratifying results as the engine builders’ conference. 
The means of obtaining standardization in nearly all classes 
of hull equipment was through a purchasing committee ap- 
pointed by the contractors from among their own number. 
The committee found where any class of equipment could be 
obtained to the best advantage and then placed an order for 
all contractors. The scheme worked admirably and to the 
satisfaction of everybody concerned. Certainly to the ad- 
vantage of the Government, because every piece of equip- 
ment which ordinarily requires replacement is absolutely 
standard in every boat of any class. 

It should be observed that at the time these conferences 
were held no appropriation had been made, and the amount 
of money, if any, which might ultimately be available for 
the purpose was entirely unknown. But the conferences de- 
veloped the necessary preliminary information, and when the 
money was appropriated it was possible to act promptly. 

All parts of the machinery installation were purchased 
direct from the manufacturers and in lots sufficient for the 
whole program. Propelling engines have already been men- 
tioned. The other equipment consisted of electric generating 
sets, storage batteries for starting and lighting, switchboards, 
gasoline gravity tanks, bilge pumps, ventilating fans, horns, 
propellers, hand gasoline pump, and fire extinguisher systems. 
All shafting and couplings were made at the Coast Guard 
Depot, to templates, so that any shaft on any boat can be 
renewed from stock. 

Probably most readers of MoToR BoatinG have already 
had an opportunity to inspect the boats, so the description 
that follows is purposely made brief. 


75-Foot Patrol Boats 


This boat is 75 feet long overall, 13 feet 6 inches molded 
beam, and 4 feet draft. This boat was intended to be the 
chief reliance of the motorboat program, and she has every 
possible facility which a boat of her type can carry for the 
comfort of the crew on relatively long tours of duty. Six 
feet two inches headroom is maintained throughout every 
part of the beat. There are ample accommodations for berth- 
ing a crew of eight men and, in addition to the quarters, a 
large galley and mess room provides a comfortable lounging 
place for men off watch. The engine room is unusually large, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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i ecember 1, 1995. 
MoTOR BoatinG, D 1, 1925 


New York City. 
Gentlemen; 


Enclosed are the untouched photographs that you requested of 
our eight cylinder opposed sotor, designed for marine use only. 


This motor develops 100 H. P. at 2000 R. P. M.3 actual weight 
646 pounds; 426 cubic inches dispiacement; and Jists at $1200 
couplete, including salt weter equipzent. 


We are aiso making this as a four cyiinder opposed motor 
developing 50 H. P. at 2,000 R. P. Mes 213 cubic inches displace- 
ment, actual weight 590 pounds; price $700 complete, salt water 
equipped. Beth the four and eight can be equipped with our two or 
three to one reduction gear for %100 additional. 


Very truiy yours, 


JULE MOTOR CORPORATION 


): aaa ie 


P. S.These motors wiil be exhibiteda at the Naticnal Motor Boat Show, 
Jenuary 22nd to 30th, Grand Central Paiace, New York. Space Di. 





ULIAN S. BROWN, Presivent HERBERT E. PAGE, 2np Vice Pres. 
H. FOLLETT HODGKINS, Secr. « TREAs. 
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The Coast Guard’s New War 


(Continued from page 102) 


with the result that every part of the machinery installation 
Make Wa is readily accessible for a full sized man Too often there 
is failure to appreciate that in the word motorboat the accent 

is on the first two syllables. : 
The propelling machinery — han age ogy 
six cylinder engines designed an uilt for this boat by 
The F hg tatte the Sterling Engine Company, Buffalo, N. Y. — a 
ELECTR details of the engine are new in the marine field. 1e 
e . : cylinder casting is a rectangular tank with the top and 
a se gets instant attention. It rr bottom bored to receive the yoy sleeves. Pigeon are é 
; ji i j 1 a special aluminum alloy, and the piston skirt is so designe 
it the recognized Marine - that the part which acts as a cross head does not become 
TYPE “A” —ain use everywhere. heated by conduction irom the piston head. There are two 
inlet and two exhaust valves to each cylinder, and there are 
00 Your Boat should have one. two overhead camshafts, one inlet and one exhaust, mounted 
° : 6 12 18 24 32 in pedestal bearings on the cylinder heads, thus dispensing 
Made in ’ 250 1 , , with push rods and rocker arms. The;cam shaft and acces- 
220 or volts. sory drive shafts are driven by a vertical shaft at the after 
COMPLETE 110, , end. All shaft connections are splined-and made to push fits, 
Operates either A. C. or D.C. Copper, Brass, and there is not a key or a set screw in the entire engine ; this 


: Saf . makes for ease of overhaul, and gives the engine parts a 
or Nickel on Copper or Brass Finish. Price, chance to escape sledge hammers and drifts. The reverse 


only $50.00. Send coupon today. Be sure to gear is quite similar to Lae ag aed pale automobile; 
. i thread motion is obtained by locking the whole gear train 
- voltage desired. with metal discs in the usual way, and backing is accom- 
plished by a brake band on the part which corresponds to 
i the ring gear of a differential. The backing speed is 100 per 
“4 FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, cent of engine speed. The pinion bearings are standard 
; Timken roiler bearings, and the thrust bearing is a Timken 

8700 S. State Street, Chicago, Ill. roller bearing for a 5-ton truck rear axle. A reverse gear 
7 Send Type “A” FEDERAL SIREN, $50.00 complete, tested to destruction failed at 90 per cent of full power in 


° : : reverse. There are three totally independent ignition sys- 

; w re- ba ee : . 2, 

ot yee = if not pleased I will return it p tems with independent drive shafts,—two single spark Split- 
paid for credit. . 


dorf magnetos and one Northeast battery system. Any one, 
any two or all three systems may be employed. All working 
parts of the engine, including cam shafts, accessory drive 
shafts and reverse gear are flooded with oil at 55 to 65 
pounds’ pressure. Main bearing seatings are blued and 
scraped to a hardened and ground steel mandrel. The pre- 
cision and excellence of workmanship on this engine need 
no further comment than the bare statement of two facts: 
First, there are no shims in main bearings of crankpin 
bearings; and second, after the main bearing caps have been 
finally adjusted, the crank shaft may be rotated by taking 
All Under the coupling flange in one hand. The starting battery con- 
sists of two 6-volt trays in series and is charged by a gen- 
1 erator on the engine. Each engine has its own battery. 
One G ass The electric generating set is made by the Globe Electric 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. It consists of a 32-40 volt, 1,250 
Indirectl watt generator connected to a single cylinder water cooled 
~panetmeaiind gasoline engine. 
Illuminated A 32-volt battery lights the boat and furnishes power for 
bead the radio, telephone, the searchlight, the ventilating fan, and 
|= new Elgin Unit Control Board, enciosing all the bilge pump. All starting and lighting batteries for all 
essential instruments under one glass, is now avail- boats, except a few of the non-standard boats, are made by 
able to every motor-boat owner. Contains an Elgin the Gould Storage Company, Depew, N. Y., and they con- 
Chronometric Tachometer, Ammeter, Oil Pressure form almost exactly to the design of the Navy standard 200 
Gauge, Motor Temperature Gauge, Air Gauge for Gaso- ampere-hour battery. 
line line, and a 6-volt lamp. The boat carries 1,000 gallons of gasoline in two tanks in 
Write for Complete Specifications ~— ——- Paagncceny > ay ene 
° 4 Tachometer ne bunker tanks to two 5-gallon gravity tanks by ordinary 
Elgin National Watch Company Tivision vacuum tanks actuated by a small oil-sealed wee pump on 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, U. S. A. the propelling engine. The gasoline transferred is much in 
excess of the requirements and the gravity tanks are kept 
solid full, an overflow returning the surplus to the bunker 
tanks. The pressure at the carbureters is thus kept con- 
: eg By this a liquid gasoline never comes in contact 
with a moving part, there are no stuffing boxes, and gasoline 
Better Than Paint SEN leaks are practically eliminated. , . 
Heating of the whole boat is by means of a hot water sys- 
JEFFERY’S bs Pel ae tem made by the American Radiator Company. The heating 
c \ AE boiler is located in the galley. 
C QUALITY ZN sy y/ The fire extinguisher system is piped to the machinery 
a Cy space only, that being the location of all the gasoline on 
LIQUID MARINE GLUE 4 board. It consists of two bottles of CO: mounted in the open 
on the pilot house, a releasing handle connected to both 
bottles, and tubing leading to six nozzles in the engine room. 
NAA //ZZ Under Canvas It is known as the Lux system, and is made by Walter Kidde 
“A & Company of New York. It has promptly and effectually 
ELASTIC - WATERPROOF extinguished every fire at which it has been used, and there 
v ma have already been ten or a dozen such occasions. 
Fudic ye Ask ae 4 y= le Ag us on are a l-pound gun and a searchlight on the forward 



































\ L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 36-Foot Cabin Picket Boats 


152 Kneeland St. Boston, Mass. Seventy-three of these boats and 35 non-standard boats of 
: (Continued on page 108) 
Advertising Index will be foutld on page 166 
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**The Motor That 
Crossed the Atlantic” 


F-6 SM! $1250 
We bid our 
20th “Happy New Year” 


\WENTY years ago the SCRIPPS motor made its bow 
to the motor public, pledged to a program of thej 
highest possible excellence in motor building. | 


Never has it wavered or strayed from this path. “There is 
nothing finer built at any price,” truthfully applied to every 
model from 1906 to date. The engineering policy, alert and} 
ageressive at all times, never went off half-cocked—ever 
model produced has been successfully proven in the work dayf 
laboratory of hard service in the far corners of the world asf 
well as at home. 

When in doubt about your choice of equipment look to the house back 0! 
it—has it been consistently successful—or has it hopped from one thing t0 


another? Has it preached and practiced cheapness rather than excellence’ 
They don’t mix very well. 


Advertising Index will be found om page 166 
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Marked strides have been made in 
Engineering and Metallurgy. Do not 
choose what has outlived its useful- 
ness. Ina SCRIPPS you enjoy de- 
sign approved by the keenest engi- 
neering minds of the industry and 
balanced by the sound experience of 
the past. While up to the minute, F-45333 
SCRIPPS engines are not something 

new-fangled or revolutionary, but 

are the product of progress and 

evolution. 

















Any SCRIPPS engine you select 
will give you years of the finest serv- 
ice and will hold the nighest possible 
| re-sale value because your engine ome 
J will not be obsolete oF you tear E.4 inceding Eleeb yi =. $1250 
the last sheet from your calendar— 

| there are no yearly models designed 
OW® solely for sales stimulus. It is fre- 
he F quently remarked that you seldom 
) see a SCRIPPS engine advertised in 
the used motor market because they 
satisfy and last and are a real invest- 

ej ment. There are sizes and models 
for almost every type of service, 


etl from 10 H. P. to 150 LP. 
al D-2 ii HP: Hien’ High Speed” seed $650 


ety SCRIPPS MOTOR CO. 


Jayf 5819 Lincoln Ave. 
9s Detroit, Michigan 


























k of 
g to 
nce: 


E- 6 oe lee HP High Medium Duty set $1750 
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The Coast Guard’s New War 


(Continued from page 104) 


about the same size are powered with Speedway engines 
made by the Consolidated Shipping Corporation of New 
York City. These engines differ from the standard Speed- 
way MR -6 engines only in the ignition system, which, on the 
Coast Guard engine consists of two independent single spark 
Splitdorf magnetos and one independent Delco battery sys- 
tem. A detailed description of the engine is omitted here be- 
cause it is in general of a conventional design, and it is al- 
ready familiar through a number of years of general use. 

The cabin picket boat is intended for inshore work and 
for periods not usually more than 12 hours. There is there- 
fore no reason for providing berthing and messing accommo- 
dations, and the whole boat is simplified accordingly. There 
are, however, a generous sized engine compartment amid- 
ships, and a little cabin aft in which the men off watch may 
find shelter, and in which a couple of them might even take 
a nap if they were really very sleepy. 

This boat has proved to be a satistactory type and effective 
for the purpose intended. 


100-Foot Patrol Boat 


Thirteen of these boats were contracted for, but a disas- 
trous fire at the yard where they are being built has delayed 
their completion, and none of them is in commission at this 
writing. They are intended for long distance off-shore work 
in all weathers. Their facilities for carrying fuel, water and 
fresh food supplies will enable them when necessary to keep 
at sea for several weeks. 

This is the only steel boat in the program. The hull is 
of exceptionally heavy construction, 100 feet long overall, 23 
feet beam, and 8 feet draft. The internal arrangement is 
practically the same as that of the 75-foot patrol boat, result- 
ing in even more spacious quarters throughout. 

A 3-inch gun is mounted forward. 

The propelling machinery consists of a pair of Winton, 
Model 114, 6 cylinder, 150 h. p. Diesel engines. No changes 
whatever were made in the standard design of the engine as 
formerly produced. Like all Winton Diesels, this engine 
operates on the 4-cycle principle with air injection of fuel. It 
differs from some of the former Winton models in that the 
cylinder construction consists of a rectangular tank to take 
the cylinder sleeves. Reversing is by means of a mechanical 
reverse gear. : 

The electrical generating set is a 32 volt, 8 kilowatt, Diehl 
generator confietted tc a two cylinder, 12 h. p. Hill Diesel 
engine. The Hill engine, although operating on high com- 
pression, may readily be cranked by hand, with no previous 
heating or other aids to ignition. It is to operate on the 
saine fuel as the main engines. 

The auxiliary air compressor, auxiliary fuel transfer pump, 
silencers, fuel service tank, tubing, fittings, and, in fact all 
other accessories for the power plant are furnished by Win- 
ton. 

A two stage centrifugal fire pump made by the American 
Barsh Pump Company, Battle Creek, Mich., is the only 
power driven pump on the boat. 

Each of the three principal compartments is provided with 
a Penberthy water jet bilge ejector, and each ejector will pump 
1,000 gallons of water per hour When necessary to pump 
bilges, the fire pump is started and a valve opened to the com- 
partment to be pumped. This simple and effective device 
solves two vexatious problems,—it eliminates a system of 
bilge piping, and it operates more effectively than any other 
bilge pumping device except displacement pumps. In addi- 
tion it has the advantage of being placed directly in the bilge, 
occupying no useful space whatever; it has no moving parts 
to be worn by foreign matter in bilge water; and it’s cost is 
nominal. 


= 


Personnel 


Two major difficulties were anticipated with regard to per- 


sonnel. The first was the difficulty to be encountered in ob- 
taining competent people forthe temporary comnifnssioned 
and warrant ranks and gradés and in enlisting approximately 
4,000 men who would be th the enlisting. The actual 
difficulties in this respect were’ much less than expected. A 
considerable number of warrant efficers and enlisted men, 
already in the Service and qualified for advancement, were 
promoted; and the prospect of active fighting moved large 
numbers of desirable young men to seek temporary com- 
missions, temporary warrants, and enlistment. All temporary 
officers were appointed ensigns, and the excellence of the ma- 
terial is attested by the fact that after about one year’s 
service a very respectable number have been promoted to 
lieutenant, and lieutenant junior grade. 

The school anticipated difficulty had to do with the danger 


of acquiring some of the enemy personnel into the Gov- 
ernment forces. Naturally, in an enlargement of such mag- 
nitude, it was impossible to obtain complete and accurate in- 
formation relative to every applicant. Furthermore, there 
had been numerous, unsuccessful, attempts to corrupt the 
.ermanent enlisted force. By entry into the Coast Guard the 
enemy's men could either render patrol boats inoperative 
or refrain from being on the scene of action at the right 
time. A few attempts were made along these lines in the 
early stages, but swift and drastic punishment overtook the 
culprits who were detected, and the others, if any, were not 
slow to take the hint. 


Plan of Operation 


The enemy’s tactics have changed from time to time, and 
the Coast Guard plan has been altered to whatever appeared 
best calculated to frustrate him. By the time this article 
is in print, there may have been changes in the disposition 
of both forces. The entire coast line is divided, for adminis- 
trative purposes, into sections, each having a base located 
with a view to conditions within the section. Many of the 
bases are mobile, so that as conditions change the location 
of the base may change with them. Practically afl of the 
boats assigned to a section have their headquarters at the 
base and the commanding officer of the base actively directs 
the movements of ail boats in the section. 

Cruising cutters and destroyers maintain active »atrols 
for the location of cargo vessels within their respective areas. 
Upon locating a liquor ship, the commander of the nearest 
section base is given the position and he sends two patrol 
boats to maintain a continuous watch and prevent the con- 
tact of any American vessel or boat with the peddler. Upon 
the arrival of the patrol boats the cutter or destroyer pro- 
ceeds to search for the next one. A regular system of relief 
for the patrol boats is worked out, so that crews will not be 
exhausted by remaining too long at sea in their small boats; 
but always there are two patrol boats in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the peddler. If he moves about they move with him, 
and if he passes out of their section they give the necessary 
information by radiophone to the adjacent section. 


Enemy Personnel 

A hundred years from now, the writer of thrillers will be 
weaving fantastic and romantic stories around the present 
day bootleggers; and he will be able to write plausibly be- 
cause there are, here and there, a few men in the business 
who are more or less romantic; and there are many possessed 
of a degree of bravery, or foolhardiness; and these are 
actuated largely by the spirit of adventure. But in the 
main they are a drab lot,—low grade foreigners, degenerate 
Americans, natural born criminals, and that new species of 
the genus homo which distinguishes itself by a fine con- 
tempt for all law and all constituted authority. These are 
bootleggers or pirates as the occasion seems to justify and 
they are drawn into the business by the prospect of quick 
and easy money. It is reported, and is probably true, that the 
enterprise is directed by real brains and backed by real 
capital, both of which carefully remain ashore and refrain 
from appearing in the proceedings. 

A hundred years from now the scientist will be studying 
the psychology of the great American public in the early 20th 
century. He will observe that the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages had been decreed by local authorities over large 
areas of the country; that the Congress had solemnly pro- 
posed to make the prohibition nation-wide by constitutional 
amendment; that the necessary number of State legislatures 
had solemnly ratified the amendment; that the Congress 
had solemnly enacted legislation to enforce the amendment: 
and that immediately thereafter it became the chief aim in 
life of a part of the great American public to obtain and 
consume alcoholic beverages. It is reasonable to expect that 
the scientist will record this phenomenon in the next space 
below cheating at solitaire; and then the poor wretch will 
abandon his task in despair when he reads of the fancy prices 
paid for synthetic Scotch whisky, mixed in bath tubs, colored 
with prune juice, and flavored with creosote to give it a smoky 


taste. 
Results 


At the beginning of the intensive campaign against smug 
gling in May, 1925, it was felt that if a considerable dimensio: 
in volume could be brought about during the first year, ther« 
would be reason to hope for ultimate success in eliminating 
the industry entirely. The first effort was directed against the 
worst area, and 80 ships deserted that area in the month of 
May. This was between Atlantic City and the eastern end 

(Continued on page 110) 
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‘Jwo New Sensations 
ay 


The New Dunphy 26 Foot Runabout 


This is the boat that has put new thrills stered seat and two wicker chairs. Plenty 
into boating. On the water it has the of room for five passengers in each cock- 
speed, poise, and stability of a fine motor pit. The hull is double-planked mahog- 
car. It’s comfortable and seaworthy any, brass and copper fastened. 


—. through. Here are the main Powered with 6 cylinder 100 H.P. Marine 
P Motor. Makes better than 30 miles per 
hour—and on special order equipped to 


Roomy cockpit forward with two leath 
y P rte peered do 45 miles guaranteed. Motor with 


upholstered seats. Also provided with : : Neri 
windshield. Steering wheel and all con- electric starter installed amidship under 
trols are operated from the forward seat. flush hatches. 

The rear cockpit has one leather uphol- $3,200 F. O. B. Eau Claire 





The New Dunphy Sand Dab 


The Sand Dab has always been popular, and now 
it has many new features. Shallow draft tunnel 
stern. Length—18 feet. Runs in eleven inches of 
water. Beaches anywhere, the propeller is pro- 
tected. Room for nine passengers. Equipped with 
4 Cylinder 15 H.P. Universal Motor with electric 
starter. Makes 15 miles per hour. Hull is cedar 
planked, brass and copper fastened, and mahogany 
finished. Built exclusively by Dunphy. 


$1,125 F. O. B. Eau Claire 
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Write for illustrated catalog which gives complete information on 
launches, outboard motor boats, canoes and row boats. Or if you 
desire a special purpose craft, send your specifications. We are 
equipped to design and build any type of boat to your entire 


satisfaction. 
A few territories open for 
progressive representatives 


Dunphy Boat Mfg. Co. 
Dept. C. 2 Eau Claire, Wis. 


UNPHY 


"famous Bee for fo 
for boats B\| 5 years Hi 
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The Coast Guard’s New War 


q (Continued from page 108) 
of Long Island. Occasionally a few of them return to sec 
if the campaign has frittered out. Immediately after arrival 
they are located and two patrol boats are assigned to enter- 


tain each of them. i 
The final conflict will undoubtedly occur near the inter- 
national boundaries, at three of which, at least, short dis- 

tances and numerous inlets make the task difficult 

Success in this, as in most efforts, can never be 100 per 
‘ cent complete, and on the day that precedes the crack of doom 
SSS — an eee tourist Le wer -_ with a flask 
+ on his hip and a quart in his wife’s skirts. But as a commer- 
Used by the Best Yacht Builders cat proposition i one be or Ep and is — in groves of 
Shi elimination, although the end is not yet in sight. eanwhile 
For Filling Deck Seams it is encouraging to note that large numbers of motorboats 
and their screws are withdrawn, at least temporarily, from the 


i ndard P : ; : : 
me ee ee ees pA pallens industry, and that there is a steady rise in the market price 
and steamships. It is widely used by motor boat, yacht of synthetic Scotch. 

and shipbuilders, by the U. S. Government and by thousands of 

amateur boat builders and yachtsmen when overhauling their 


boats. The Rescue of McGurk 


ya is the onus petietpotery and Fw: moog filler bard om, ano Ses 
deck seams an uhls’ lastic lazing Composition for top, . 
sides and bottom seams. Kuhls’ Elastic Seam Composition sets (Continued from page 23) 


i- i res closely to the sides , ‘ P 
Fee ee aaa ae Sie wis Oot treme mane conclusion; which was that he would try to land a shore job 
years of hard service. It insures a waterproof deck always. —just to tide him over! 


Extremes of weather and temperature have no effect on Elastic Now there was one sterling quality, along with others, 

Seam Composition. Its elasticity causes it to give with the about Felix McGurk. And that was that when he went 

twisting and bending of the hull and to compensate for the after a thing he went after it with all his might. So, his 
swelling and shrinking of the planking. : : “ “ 

Yellow, Black end Mah mind made up, a conclusion reached, it was with a do or 

Five colors—White, Gray, Yellow, Blac viiaeeteted die spirit that, one hour later, he entered the rooms of the 


Other Kuhls’ Marine Specialties United Domestic Employment Agency of America on Sixth 


Avenue. 
iit pale ab — eae nn = a, oe —_ that he was a cook; and a 
tic Miat Yac ate astic Gloss Fac good one e told her that he had been employed on a 
—— os a. or boat. Asked for details, he said a private yacht. Asked 
Wri day for Fold 4 Price List why he gave up the job, he said that he was sea-sick. And 
VUE TOCSY TOY POSEY ONE E'vece it » a wonder that. he didn’t blush when he said it; for the 
only time that McGurk was ever sick at sea was once when 
H. B. FRED KUHLS a block fell from the royal yard and hit him on the head. 
Sole Manufacturer Established 1889 It would have killed an ordinary man; but it just stunned 
65th Street and Third Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. McGurk. 

As for references, he said that he had neglected to get 
these from the owner of the yacht and couldn’t get them now 
because the yacht was on the high seas bound for Japan. FF 

e McGurk was, unconsciously, a good salesman. Bi: 
Write Hennessey had been right about his dearth of good house- f 


cooks. Just as there were twenty-five or more applicants 














for every sea going job, there were twenty-five or more 


i 
GIES GEAR COMPANY domestic positions for every applicant. 3 
Pn — in charge - tgp nan Domestic Employment 
r . gency of America on Sixth Avenue looked over her files. 
441 E. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. She had so many positions available for McGurk that she 
= — which 7 a oe 
° “Well,” she said finally. “I believe we can place you in a 
for latest prices and data domestic Se and = mn aee§ winced— “as cook 
in a small family of two. The pay is Seventy-Five Dollars 
on the famous a month. They employ no other help. I'll send you down 
there. How is that?” 
GIES REVERSE GEAR That Seventy-Five Dollars a month sounded like a million 
to McGurk. He asked about the duties. He was told that 
_ all he had to do was to cook. That didn’t bother McGurk 
Over 50, 000 in ase because he ah cook and oF one. 
So four-thirty found him at Waterside hunting for a family 
20 Years on the Market by the name of Materson. In his hand he clutched a ticket 
from the employment agency; his credentials. He hoped 
that he would land the job; for thirty-eight cents of the 
seventy-two had been used for railroad fare. 


KAINER a Note outo type steerer is He walked up the main highway, turned into a small road 
{ . adjustable to different as per instructions given him at the station, asked a gardener 


IMPROVED a — filian F where the Matersons lived and was pointed out a small 
\' ——« house by the water. As he approached the house he hoped 
BO AT . Designed strictly more than ever to get the job; for the house was right on 

SN for marine use. the water, he saw Execution Light in the distance and he 


STEERING } pon ws Re pend felt that he could be very comfortable in such surroundings— 
’ fl provements de- at Seventy-Five Dollars a month. 








GEARS / 2 sired in an up- He rang the bell. He heard a yelping inside.- He made 


ile’ denis that slight movement that sent the walrus moustache into 


gear. horizontal position for that yelping meant a poodle and next 
to being a woman hater McGurk was a poodle hater. He 
Ree : realized nevertheless, that he must curb his feelings—and land 
“Write for our special catalogue on our that job! 


complete line of stecring gears, universal P 
Struts, running light equipment, etc. The door was opened by a young woman of perhaps thirty 


years. And she was most attractive! She asked McGurk 

G COMPANY in the sweetest of tones to step inside; and she looked at the 
1CAGO card. 

761-763 Mather Street “Oh, yes, Mrs. Hanna telephoned me that you were coming 


(Continued on page 116) 
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52-foot heavy duty cruiser tug operated by the City of Chicago in its Sanitary District. Power plant is one of the four- 
cylinder four-cycle Big Chief Special 75-90 H.P. Red Wing THOROBREDS. Speed, 12 miles per hour. 


BIG CHIEF POWER— AMPLE, RELIABLE 





Starboard Side Big Chief and Big Chief Special four-cylinder 
THOROBREDS, high speed type; showing cylinders in pairs with 
detachable heads, double ignition system, enclosed Paragon 
reverse gear, and fiy-whee] housing holding starting motor. 
These engines have FIVE bearing crank shafts of 2%” diameter. 


Eleven “ THOROBRED?” Sizes 
4 to 150 H.P. 


Four-Cylinder Models 


D, 10-14 H.P. Bore 2%”, stroke 4”. 

AA, 18-24 H.P. Bore 3%”, stroke 4%”. 

F, 28-36 H.P. Bore 4 1/16”, stroke 5”. 

B, 32-40 H.P. Bore 4%”, stroke 5’. 

Red Top, 40-50 H.P. (4%4"x5”) High speed. 

Big Chief, 50-60 H.P. Bore 5’, stroke 7”. ' 
Big Chief Special, 75-90 H.P. Bore 5%”, stroke 7”. 


Six-Cylinder Models 


Big Chief SIX, 85-110 H.P. Bore 5”, stroke 7”. ; 
Big Chief Special SIX, 110-150 H.P. Bore 5%”, stroke 7”. 


One and Two-Cylinder Models 


K, 4-5 H.P. Bore 334”, stroke 4". 
KK, 7-8 H.P. Bore 3%”, stroke 4%”. 


Complete Catalog on Request. 


RED WING MOTOR COMPANY, 


AND DURABLE 


Here is an engine that you can trust for any 
job or trip you'll buck up against. Built with 
infinite care, of the finest materials obtainable, 
and with sound engineering principles behind 
it, Big Chief engines are accepted for the most 
strenuous service, and have been making good 
all over the world in the same manner as the 
famous THOROBREDS preceding them. 
There is now a Red Wing exactly suited for 
your type of boat, be it runabout, tender, fish- 
ing or commercial boat, cruiser or auxiliary. 
Advise us of your requirements, and full in- 
formation will be sent you. Why not write 
us now? 





Port Side Big Chief THOROBRED engines, medium heavy duty 
type; showing efficient hot spotted manifold, Model S Schebler 
carburetor, and conveniently mounted generator. Big Chief 
lubrication is the pressure feed type with patented submerged 
type Red Wing oil pump, positive and easily accessible. 


PEs” RED WING, MINN,, U. S. A. 


Eastern Distributors: W. H. Moreton Cus, 15 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.—Verrier Eddy Co., 222 E. 42nd St., New York 


City.—W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 631_Arch 
Foot of Light 


., Philadelphia, Pa.—Hutchinson’s Boat Works, Alexandria Bay, N. Y.—F. B. Eisenbrandt, 
St., Baltimore, Md.—Gas Engine & Boat Corp., First St., near Front, Norfolk, Va. 
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Just Out 


A New Book of Plans of Up-to-Date Motor Boats, 


Sailing Craft and Dinghies 
Modern Motor Boat Designs and Plans 


MoToR BoaTinG Ideal Series —Volume VIII 


Plans and Blue Prints of Thirty-five (35) Dinghies, Punts, Outboard 
Craft, Cruisers, Runabouts, Hydroplanes, Schooners and House Boats 






















By WILLIAM ATKIN AND OTHERS 
Edited by CHARLES F. CHAPMAN and F. W. HORENBURGER, 
Editors of MoToR BoatinG 


LL Plans, Blue Prints and Drawings are Large and to Scale. In this new book 
Modern Motor Boat Designs and Plans, there appears a most varied and complete 
collection of plans of up to date motor and sailing craft, which have ever appeared in 
print. Nothing has been omitted or left to one’s imagination which would be of use in : 
choosing the proper boat most suited to anyone’s particular requirements. Almost every E 
type and size of craft is included, from the tiny seven (7) foot dink up to the motor 
house yacht. The types include both rowing and sailing tenders, folding boats, craft 
for outboard motors, both open boats and cruisers, V-bottom and round-bottom boats, 
sailing cats, hydroplanes and racing designs, speedy runabouts, day cruisers, bridge 
deck, as well as cockpit cruisers, even a flat bottom cruiser design and one of a scow 
type house boat. 
With every design there is a complete description and man* hints for building. 


A complete list of contents follows: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
IDEAL SERIES, VOLUME VIII 





Rinky-Dink, Seven Feet of Boat Cannonball, a Double-ended Hydroplane 
Handy-Andy, an 8-Foot Sailing Dinghy Elcarujo, a Clever Outboard Cruiser 
Carryme, a Utility Dink Periwinkl, a Wholesome Cruiser 
Sally-Ann, a Useful Dinghy Rosita, a 21-Foot Racer 

Takapart, a Folding Punt Sunrise, a Flat Bottom Cruiser 
Anabelle, the Dink for Aragon II Grayling, Jr., a 24-Foot Runabout 
Nymph, a 10-Foot Sailing Dinghy Baby Doll, a 26-Foot Speedster 
Dancer, a 12-Foot Dink White Cap II, a 24-Foot Utility Craft 
Scandal, an Outboard Motored Boat Sun Ray, a Speedy Seabright Skiff 
Pixie, a V-Bottom Row Boat Coot, a 27-Foot Skipjack Schooner 
Nonpareil, Outboard Engine Cruiser Vamoose, a Straight Section Runabout 
Sea Shell, a Serviceable Boat Cabrilla, a Day Cruiser 

Krazy-Kat, a 17-Foot Cat Sand Piper, a Shoal Water Day Cruiser 
Skimmer, a 1% Liter Hydroplane Aragon II, a Wholesome 30-Footer 
Moonshine, a Speedy Little Hydroplane Melody, a Bridge Deck Cruiser 

Puffy Doodle, a Heavy Weather Runabout Slopoke, a Scow Houseboat 


Price of new book, Modern Motor Boat Designs and Plans (including blue prints). $3 


MoToR BoatinG, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A New Offspring of The Old Reliable 


GLOBE 


HIGH SPEED 
500 H. P. 


2000 R.P.M. 
1500 LBS. 
















Last Word in High Speed Marine Motors 








See it at Space “O” 
Motor Boat Show 











JOHNSON 
MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


518-522 West 57th St. 
New York, U.S, A. 
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ALSCOTIA | 
is powered with i. 
ISCRIMINATING Yachtsmen prefer : 
products that have proved their merit in 1 a 
actual service. That’s why many of America’s Z 
latest and finest pleasure craft have Winton 
Engines. The Houseboat Alscotia, designed 
and built by the Mathis Yacht Building Com- 
pany, is one of the recent additions. This fine 
boat is powered with two Winton Gasoline 
Engines—Model 106, illustrated below. 
; 
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Bldg. —" W. Starrett, Sunset Engine Com- 
Boston—Walter H. Moreton Corp., 786 Com- Washington—R. L. Fryer, 43@ Transportation 
monwealth Ave. Bldg. 
UJ Cleveland—F. C. Erdman Co., Union Trust Bldg. t} 
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SHOWING 
HOW SUR- 
PLUS OIL IS 
RETURNED 
TO CRANK 
CASE. 








HERE should be no problem in select- 
ing the right piston ring to regulate 
the flow of the surplus oil. Just study the 
conditions to be overcome and with practi- 
cal engineering logic—apply the right 
principle. 
This right principle is the DRAINOIL. 
Test it out or reason it out. Either way 
you will agree DRAINOIL does everything 
it is possible for an oil regulating piston 
ring to do. 
The up-slanting oil slots have the proper 
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DRAINGIL 
Piston Rings 


ME 
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width, length and spacing, while the ring 
itself is that same high standard of design, 
material and workmanship that is guaranteed 
in all QUALITY BRAND piston rings. 

Installed only in lowest piston groove 
DRAINOIL'’S razor edged oil slots scrape 
all surplus oil from cylinder wall, force it 
through oil slots to oil relief holes drilled 
through inner wall of piston groove and 
thence back to crankcase. 

DRAINOIL always leaves a smooth un- 
broken oil film for proper lubrication. 


Service Drviston—Or1t Rinc DEPARTMENT 
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Mushegon, Michigan 
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WINTON GASOLINE ENGINES 


ISCRIMINATING /Yachtsmen prefer 

products that have proved their merit in a 
actual service. That’s why many of America’s 
latest and finest pleasure craft have Winton 
Engines. The Houseboat Alscotia, designed 
and built by the Mathis Yacht Building Com- 
pany, is one of the recent additions. This fine 
boat is powered with two Winton Gasoline 
Engines—Model 106, illustrated below. 































































THE WINTON ENGINE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New York—A. G. Griese, Inc., 331 Madison Ave. ‘New Orleans, La.—Warren C. Graham Com- 
Los Angeles—F. G. Bryant, 210 F. W. Braun pany, 411 Godchaux Building. 
Bidg. Seattle—H. W. Starrett, Sunset Engine Com- 
pany 
Boston—Walter H. Moreton Corp., 786 Com- 
monwealth Ave. i: L. Fryer, 430 Transportation 
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6 brass should be no problem in select- 
ing the right piston ring to regulate 
the flow of the surplus oil. Just study the 
conditions to be overcome and with practi- 
cal engineering logic—apply the right 
principle. 
This right principle is the DRAINOIL. 
Test it out or reason it out. Either way 
you will agree DRAINOIL does everything 
it is possible for an oil regulating piston 
ring to do. 
The up-slanting oil slots have the proper 
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width, length and spacing, while the ring 
itself is that same high standard of design, 
material and workmanship that is guaranteed 
in all QUALITY BRAND piston rings. 

Installed only in lowest piston groove 
DRAINOIL'S razor edged oil slots scrape 
all surplus oil from cylinder wall, force it 
through oil slots to oil relief holes drilled 
through inner wall of piston groove and 
thence back to crankcase. 

DRAINOIL always leaves a smooth un- 
broken oil film for proper lubrication. 


Service Drviston—Or Rinc DEPARTMENT 
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Watch for the 


“TZ OBCOS” 
RUISER 


to be announced in February 
MoToR_ BoatinG, and see it at 
the National Motor Boat Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, 
January 22nd to 30th. Space B-7. 
























Length, 32 ft. 12 M.P.H., $5300 
Beam, 9 ft. 16 M.P.H., $5620 
Draft, 29 in. 20 M.P.H., $5850 


Above prices afloat at Fair Haven, N. J. 


KOTICK BOAT COMPANY 
George W. Helme, President 
Phone: Red Bank 1759 
FAIR HAVEN NEW JERSEY 








































MARINE HARDWARE 


Money Saving Prices 


Life Preservers Pillows - - - - $1.00 
Comb Lamp Class 1 - - - - - 2.10 
Stern Light - - - - - - = - 1.50 
Brass Bilge Pumps - - - - - 2.10 
Galv 12” Steering Wheel - - - - 1.40 


Complete Catalog, with Money-Saving Prices, Free Upon Request. 


ATLANTIC SUPPLY CO. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J. 





















BOSCH 


This trade mark 
on a_ starting, 
lighting or igni- 
tion unit or part 
stamps it as a genuine 
Bosch Product—backed 
by the Bosch guarantee 
of dependable service. 


American Bosch Magneto Corporation 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





Trade Mark 
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The Rescue of McGurk 
(Continued from page 110) 
Mr. —” she looked at the card for the second time— “Mr. 
McGurk! I am awfully glad to see you!” 

And she meant it too! She had been without a cook for 
two months! 

“Now, Mr. McGurk,” and Mrs. Materson sat down on a 
lounge. “What was your last position? 

McGurk told her; on board a private yacht. 

“Oh, goody! How wonderful! And did you do all of the 
cooking and weren’t yeu terribly sea sick?” 

McGurk said that he did do all of the cooking and that he 
had been terribly sea sick. 

“I just know I should be! And why did you give up that 
position, Mr. McGurk?” 

McGurk told her; on account of being so sea sick. “Ye 
have no idea, mam, how damn rough them waters get!” 
And McGurk shook his head. Also he gave his trousers 
a hitch; and also a side kick at the poodle which had been 
sniffing about his legs. The poodle yelled. Mrs. Materson 
rushed to the poodle, picked it up and loved it and looked a 
bit accusingly at McGurk. 

“T think, mam, that it stepped on a pin; or perhaps some- 
thin’ bited it!” And McGurk looked all about the floor. 

After San Toy, poodle, had been quieted Mrs. Materson 
went on with her questions. 

“And can you make hot breads, Mr. McGurk?” 

He said that he could; make the best kinds of hot breads. 

“Biscuits and muffins and—er—pop-overs?” 

McGurk said that he could make ’em pop like a busted 
hawser. 

Mrs. Materson explained that there were only two in 

family; but that occasionally, very occasionally they did a 
little entertaining; and did Mr. McGurk object to entertain 
ing? 
McGurk didn’t! To tell the truth he didn’t know just 
what was meant except that everybody had a good time, but 
he didn’t object—as a matter of fact he said that he liked 
entertaining. 

After a few more questions, and answers, the job was 
landed and Felix McGurk became official cook for the Mater- 
son household. And Mrs. Materson was more than de- 
lighted when McGurk said that he was prepared to sign 
right on; that he would stay right there and prepare dinner— 
and send for his trunk on the morrow. 

She showed him the kitchen; and McGurk was pleased 
The windows looked right out to the bay and then just 
beyond, McGurk saw Execution Light. And the kitchen 
was all that a good cook could ask for. Everything was in 
white tile. McGurk was more than satisfied. 

Mrs. Materson showed him where things were; pots and 
pans and supplies; then his room on the top floor. It was 
a small room but in the front of the house. It over 
looked the Bay and McGurk knew that he would be con- 
tent! And in his heart he thanked Sandy Hennessey for 
the suggestion. Little did McGurk realize, then, that so 
quickly would he be after Hennessey’s scalp! 

He prepared a wonderful dinner. He made some hot bis- 
cuits that Mr. Materson declared were the best he had 
ever tasted. McGurk didn’t serve the dinner. He just 
cooked it and Mrs. Materson served it. McGurk didn’t 
know it, of course, but while Mrs. Materson was doing the 
serving she was planning in her mind how she would get a 
uniform for McGurk and speak of him as her butler and 
chef! Mrs. Materson was ambitious! 

For the first week everything went smoothly. McGurk 
lived up to his reputation as a good cook. Mrs. Materson 
bragged about her chef. 

“Why he’s the cleanest thing you ever saw—why my dear, 
you just ought to see my kitchen! The first day he was 
there he scoured every pot and pan—and he said they were 
‘damn dirty!’ Oh! my dear—I thought I should scream! 
After every meal he mops the floor until it shines like—well, 
I don’t know what! Oh he is just the most wonderful 
jewel—” in this way and manner Mrs. Materson bragged to 
her friends who were cook-less. 

Of course, during this first week McGurk made some 
mistakes which were perfectly natural when one considers 
his experience and training. For example, the first evening, 
after dinner, Mr. and Mrs. Materson were walking past the 
rose garden which was located right under the kitchen 
window when suddenly a pail of garbage came hurling 
through the window and as luck would have it, landed all 
over Mrs. Materson. Materson highly indignant, rushed into 
the kitchen to demand explanation. McGurk was surprised at 
the accident; and then he explained. He was so accustomed 
to that method of garbage disposal that he never gave it a 
thought ! 

(Continued on page 120) 
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With a 


Chance 


32¢* Runabout 


You Can Tour Florida Waters 


HE many inviting streams and rivers, fringed with tropical trees and plants, 

the fascinating Venetian canals, with their Old World atmosphere, and the 
coral bottomed bays of Florida are best toured in the big, fast, comfortable and 
seaworthy Chance Tomboy. It will take you to many places inaccessible to 
larger and heavier boats. 


Thirty-two feet in length and with fourteen feet of cockpit, the Tomboy has more than ample 
room to carry all the camping essentials required for a party of four or more. You can set 
up cots in the cockpit for sleeping. The Tomboy is now available equipped with a windshield 
and folding top, giving you full protection and privacy. In a Tomboy you tour economically 
and independently. 


The Tomboy is powered with six cylinder Continental-Van Blerck marine engines. The 50 
H.P. model gives a speed of 21 miles per hour and the 90 H.P. model gives a speed of 25 
miles per hour. These motors run with smoothness that is only associated with the highest 
quality of six cylinder engines. 





Your Tomboy is now in stock at our Florida warehouse where prompt delivery can be made. 
And, the price is surprisingly low for a boat of such high quality and rich beauty. If you 
prefer, you can have your Tomboy equipped with either of these four cylinder marine motors: 
The 40 H.P. Wisconsin or the 40 H.P. Erd, giving a speed of 20 miles per hour. 


Write or Wire—But Act TODAY 


THE CHANCE MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Annapolis, Maryland 


See Our Exhibit at the National Motor Boat Show, Grand Central Palace, New York City, January 22nd to 30th. 
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HEREVER your boat wanderings may take you, 

whether it’s to the north, east, west or south, you 
will find Palmer powered craft of many kinds furrowing 
the deep. Palmer engines constitute the largest and 
most complete line of marine power plants made by any 
one manufacturer in the world. If your power require- 
ment is for a light runabout, a heavy cruiser or com- 
mercial boat hauling heavy cargo you will find the 
Palmer line usually offers a choice of two or three models 
suitable for your particular need. You will also find 
the Palmer is highly advanced in every detail, that it is 
sturdy, dependable, economical and perfectly balanced, 
and that the price is very attractive. 



































The Palmer line includes four cycle and two cycle engines, 17 ER 
ranging from 2 H.P. to 80 H.P., in high speed, medium duty ees 4 





Pre’ and heavy types. 








Famous Palmer NR Series Popular Palmer Model YT-2 
Bore 5”, Stroke 6” Bore 3”, Strcke 3 4” 
So cctacmuaatiad TICE: $395 Four Cycle, 5 H.?. 
i cweceok sccm SE Mc ocancateneunse 590 Price with reverse gear........+..ssesseeeeees $240 
SU colclessuaaere ue BS TE oes vvecevvvccsees 775 Price without reverse gear............seeeee. - 200 


Write today for further particulars 
PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC., COS COB, CONN., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS: 
New York, 128 Lexington Ave., bet. 28th and 29th Sts. Boston, Mass., Rapp-Huckins Co., 59 Haverhill 


Baltimore, 306 E. Lombard St. Norfolk, Va., Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 
Philadelphia, 631 Arch St. Jacksonville, Fla., 122 So. Ocean St. 
Portland, Maine, Portland Pier. Vancouver, B. C., V. M. Dafoe. 


Tampa, Fia., 233 So. Water St. 
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From stem to stern, the 
Dodge Watercar sets a 
new high standard of 
quality in finish, work- 
manship and mechani- 
cal excellence. Produc- 
tion in large volume 
alone makes possible its 
moderate price. 









Immediate Delivery of 


Dodge Watercars at Miami 
The Horace E. Dodge Boat Works 


announces that adequate stocks of 
Dodge Watercars are now maintained 
at Miami, insuring immediate deliv- 
eries to Florida purchasers. 


By communicating direct with the 
factory, we can arrange delivery at a 
time and place you specify. 











Free Booklet on Request 


Two Standard Models—Completely Equipped 
for salt water without extra charge. 


Model 422 Watercar Model 822 Watercar 
(Dodge Marine Engine) (Dodge-Curtiss Engine) 


*2475 2975 


All Prices F. O. B. Detroit 








HORACE E. DODGE BOAT WORKS, Inc. 
DETROIT 
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Detroit as a Real 
Center of Boating 


Government registrations of power 
boats in Detroit and vicinity show 
2,106 open launches and runabouts, 
377 cruisers and 191 auxiliary sail 
yachts. The Detroit Yacht Club, as 
a nucleus for this unrivaled boating 
activity, offers its monthly magazine 
as the best medium to reach a very 
fertile buying field. 


Space rates on ap plication. 
Sample copy furnished by request. 
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DIESEL ENGINES—7% to 125 B.H.P. 


Each engine designed and built to meet the 
requirements of the highest class of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping. 


° e 2 Cycle, o Be 
Gasoline Engines— [O52 3.3 ie * 


Write for Bulletin M 
Mianus Diesel Engine Co. 


General Offices: 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
| Factory: Stamferd, Conn. 


BRANCHES 
New York Los Angeles, ~ oth, Beston, Mass. 


Baltimere, Md. ort Va. 
olESE AGENTS 
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GASOUNE ENGRES Eell Engineering Ce., New Orleans, La. 
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F. W. Backus, Miami, Fla. 














°A SUMMER HOME AFLOAT. | 


Length 38 ft. 
Beam 11 ft. o.a. 
Draft 3 ft. 
Accommodation, 
four to seven 
people. 
Speeds, 12 to 20 
miles. 





STOCK CRUISER 





Power, 50 to 200 
h.p. 


Sold complete, in- 
cluding auxiliary 
sails 


INFORMATION 
ON REQUEST. 


MATTHEWS 46- 
and 65-ft. STOCK 
DESIGN 


E MATTHEWS COMPANY | CRUISERS 


PORT CLINTON, 


Over Thirty Years the Standard of Comparison in Excellence of Design and 
Construction 
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The Rescue of McGurk 


(Continued from page 116) 

And the third evening, when Mrs. Materson had some 
friends for dinner, she asked McGurk to serve. McGurk 
did. He entered the dining room with a “Good evening, ship- 
mates!” and a pot of soup in his hand. He was dressed in a 
big white apron, no coat or vest, and with rolled up shirt 
sleeves that displayed to splendid advantage two big 
brawny hairy forearms. He ladled out the soup and dis- 
appeared into the kitchen. Mrs. Materson followed. Mc- 
Gurk did not make further appearance in public. And 
Mrs. Materson’s dreams of a butler in uniform faded out. 

But these were natural mistakes. All in all McGurk did 
splendidly. And moreover, he liked the job. And probably 
all would have gone well, for the month at least, if it had 
not been for old Aunt Tabitha. 

Aunt Tabitha was not really an aunt; that is, to either 
Mr. and Mrs. Materson. Rather, she was a boresome old 
friend of Mrs. Materson’s family. Aunt Tabitha had buried 
three husbands and was in that sentimental period of old 
age when she was looking for a fourth. She was coy; just 
as coy as any maiden of sixteen. She was kittenish. She 
was oh! so coy and kittenish! She could cast the. most 
amorous of glances when conditions warranted. She wore 
long curls that bobbed down on either side of her head; 
and when she playfully toyed with the curls, and cast her 
eyes upward at some male, she was a knockout! 

She came to visit Mrs. Materson; and that was the be- 
ginning of the whole trouble. For the very first minute she 
laid eyes on McGurk she planned her campaign; and she did 
it with all of the experience of an old campaigner, with all 
the art of an old warrior. 

She went to the kitchen on every pretext. She sat on the 
back porch and looked into the kitchen. She helped to peel 
potatoes and shell peas and string beans; always advancing 
her campaign, always drawing the net a little tighter, always 
getting a bit closer. 

McGurk growled; and elevated the moustache to _ hori- 
zontal position. He was abrupt with her. He swore at her. 
But the more he growled and the harder he swore the more 
Aunt Tabitha called him (in private conversation with Mrs. 
Materson) her ideal of a man. In McGurk’s presence she 
grew coyer and more kittenish. 

It alarmed McGurk. Of course, he could always weigh 
anchor and seek another port; but he had been on the job 
only two weeks and wanted to round out the month and col- 
lect his wages. One morning, after a particularly exciting 
evening spent in avoiding Aunt Tabitha’s advances, he asked 
Mr. Materson for the wages due. His thought was to col- 
lect what was coming to him up to that date, and to set 
sail while there was a fair wind. But Mr. Materson, de- 
termined not to lose a good cook, told McGurk very plainly 
that he, McGurk, had been engaged by the month, that he 
would be paid by the month and that if he quit before the 
month was up he would quit without any pay. This was 
food for thought for McGurk. He was broke. Indeed, he 
didn’t have enough to get him back to Coenties Slip. So he 
made up his mind that he would have to put up with con- 
ditions for two weeks. 

And he probably would have been able to do so without 
any great amount of inconvenience if it had not been for a 
conversation he overheard one day about a week later 
The kitchen door was ajar and Aunt Tabitha and Mrs. Mater- 
son were chatting in the dining room. And what was it that 
McGurk heard? He couldn’t believe his ears! Was he crazy, 
he asked himself, or had old Aunt Tabitha gone plum out of 
her senses? He crept to the door that he might listen better 

Aunt Tabitha was doing the talking. And she was talking 
about him, Felix McGurk. And the things that she said! 
In crackling voice and kittenish manner, she told how he 
was her Adonis; how she loved him; how he was her ideal 
of a husband, a real soul-mate! And Shades of Neptune, 
McGurk heard her tell Mrs. Materson that he, McGurk, 
loved her, old Aunt Tabitha, that he had proposed marriage 
to her and that they were to be married the following week! 

Slowly, weakly, McGurk crept back to the kitchen. He 
was sick at heart. Never had he felt so utterly miserable 
He gripped the side of the sink and stared out to the bay 
and then to Execution Light. How he wished that he was 
out there! He wondered if he could swim the distance! 

He struggled through the preparation of dinner in an 
absent minded way; the soup was burnt, the roast lamb was 
raw and the potatoes saltless! Mr. Materson kicked but 
was cut short in the kick, by a high sign from Mrs. Mater- 
son—the high sign was a code signal to shut up; an indica- 
tion that she had inside information. After dinner, when 
McGurk was cleaning up he heard a loud guffaw from the 


(Continued on page 122) 
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‘Demand a Gear 


that is right for your motor 


A Small High Speed Motor 
Needs a compact high power gear. 


OLD MAN JOE MAKES IT 


A Powerful High Speed Motor 
You naturally want balance and direct drive, taking the 


load off the gearing. OLD JOE DOES IT 


A Medium Heavy Duty Motor 
You want to be able to reverse 88% of engine speed—a 
gear that will permit perfect throttling without stalling 
the motor. THIS IS OLD JOE’S DUPLEX 


A Diesel or Semi-Diesel Engine? 
You require a gear that-will reverse 85% of engine speed 
—one that drives direct and is designed for heavy and 
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FLORIDA! 


Richardson’s NEW 23-foot cabin cruiser 
Is the ideal boat for use in Southern waters. 

fortable accommodations for four persons. 
Heavy construction, finest materials and best workmanship 
All contribute to make this the most popular, shoal draft, 
Reasonably priced small cruiser on the market today. 
Dependable Gray model Z marine motor with electric lights, 
Starter and generator. Live “aboard” your own boat, cut 
Out the hotel bills this winter and e 
Now is the time to place your order. Immediate delivery. 


$1750! Complete 


AND READY TO RUN 





Write for descriptive literature. 


Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, New York 


CRUISERS, AUXILIARIES AND RUNABOUTS 
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Runnind Water 


(200 GALLONS & PER HOUR) 


Running water, under pressure 
to every part of your craft the 
same as in your e. 


Permits the use of standard 
plumbing fixtures. Compact— 
(10’'x26"x22” high)—quickly in- 
stallcd—quiet—economical—auto- 
matic operation from any elec- 
tric circuit. An outstanding 
value for $85.00 f. o. b. factory; 
a written guarantee. 


Naval Architects and Builders— 
use our free advisory service. 
A “DAYTON” automatic water 
system for any boat. Send to- 


\" 852 day for free catalogue. 
THE, DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO. 


The Worlds Biggest Bargain 
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The Rescue of McGurk 
(Continued from page 120) 


porch. Evidently Mrs. Materson had imparted her infor- 
mation; but McGurk was too weary, too sick at heart to pay 
any attention. 

After his work he went right to his room and locked and 
barricaded the door. He wanted to be alone to think his 
problem through; and he actually feared invasion by the 
enemy. 

On his stubby fingers he listed the factors that governed the 
situation; one more week and he could get his month’s 
wages; but the old tabby cat proposed to marry him in spite 
of himself and before that time; he was broke, stone broke, 
so he could not get to the city—and in the country McGurk 
was like a fish on dry laad. He gave thought to his problem 
for many hours; far into the night. And finally he arrived 
at a conclusion. He would play the game! He would 
play it right up to the wedding day, then he would get part 
of his month’s wages on the pretext that he had to buy some 
clothes for the wedding, he would go to town and never 
show up again! Of course such a plan meant losing a good 
part of his pay but what was that compared with the other 
danger? That was it—he would play the game! And as 
McGurk dropped off to a troubled sleep his last thought was 
of that—that he would play the game right up to the last 
minute—the minute of desertion! 

So when morning came and Mrs. Materson congratulated 
him on the coming event he tried to act the part of a happy 
bridegroom-to-be. Even when old Aunt Tabitha came into 
the kitchen to break the news to McGurk that he was to 
be married, and to her, she found him docile in the extreme. 
She was surprised. She found her job much easier than she 
had anticipated and she went out very happy. She was to 
land and harness and tame a fourth mate! 

The day of the wedding arrived. And by the cruel hand 
of fate it was the very day that McGurk’s wages fell due. In 
the morning he asked Mr. Materson for his pay. But Mr. 
Materson said that he did not have that amount with him; 
that he would bring it home in the evening. On McGurk’s 
plea that he needed some money to buy clothes, however, 
Mr. Materson handed him ten dollars. McGurk looked at 
it sorrowfully. It was poor pay for a month’s hard work 
but he was thankful that he was escaping from death—and 
Aunt Tabitha! 

At ten o’clock he announced that he was going to town 
to make some purchases. Aunt Tabitha had her misgivings; 
she had lost two or three prospective fourth husbands in just 
such manner and she was suspicious. But McGurk insisted 
and moreover insisted that he go alone. Aunt Tabitha said 
good by to him. She called him her little snookums—Mc- 
Gurk elevated his walrus mustache, growled, took a hitch to 
his trousers and rolled along toward the station. 

In the city again, he made his way to that little park 
where Coenties Slip joins South Street, just opposite the Sea- 
men’s Institute. He sat down on a bench. He wished that 
Hennessey would come along. He’d like to tell Hennessey 
a thing or two and follow it up with a punch or two just 
to relieve his feelings. He had worked hard for a month. 
And what had he to show for it? Ten dollars! And ten 
dollars would not pay for the chest of things that he had 
—- And no job in sight; that is, a regular sea-going 
jo 

Now frequently under such conditions Fate steps along 
and offers some suggestion. And that is just what hap- 
pened now, just as it had happened before. Hennessey 
came along. 

McGurk jumped from his bench. He doubled up his 
fists. Here was the cause of all his trouble. 

“An’ that’s a hell of a muss ye’ve got me in Hennessey, 
ye big sea farin’ bumb ye!” McGurk yelled the words at 
the top of his lungs. “An’ say what ye’ve got to say before 
I lam ye, ye damn mincin’ sea louse! Make a _ bloomin’ 
house maid of me would ye? Marry me to an old tab—” 

He made a lunge at Hennessey but the big longshoreman 
grabbed the up-raised arm and brought it to Mc Gurk’s 
back. McGurk struggled but the grip and the painful 
position were too much. Hennessey sat- McGuark down 
most forcibly. 

“What in hell’s bitin’ yer?” demanded Hennessey. “Run- 
nin’ amuck with blood in yer old eyes. Whose tryin’ to 
marry yer, yer old swill throwin’ sinner?” 

_McGurk realized the utter futility of struggle. Soe he told 
his story. As before he omitted no detail. And Hennessey 
listened. 

_“An’ yer’re goin’ to let that old dock rat cheat yer out of 
sixty-five dollars? Sure’an McGurk it’s me that’s ashamed 
of you! Where’s yer fight man? An’ where’s yer spunk? 


(Continued on page 126) 
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This is the new Dodge Water Cor—oguiapet with Packard 6 cylinder Engine Model IM—268. 
1800 R.P.M., and weighs 625 lbs. 
cruisers and auxiliarics. 


t is specially designed 


Furnished in right and left hand rotction for twin screw installation, 


—the new Dodge Water Car equipped with 
Packard Marine Engine Model IM-268 


OTOR boat lovers who are 
seeking the finest combina- 

tion of hull and power plant will 
find their wishes gratified in a 


new Dodge Water Car equipped 


with the Packard Engine Model 
IM-268. 


This new boat is especially well 
worked out as to design, with 
construction and appointments of 


the highest quality. When 
equipped with a Packard IM-268, 
it is capable of a speed of 25 
M. P. H. combined with particu- 
larly smooth and flexible opera- 
tion. 


Complete description of this or 
any other Packard Marine En- 
gine will gladly be furnished up- 
on request. 


This engine develops 45 H.P. at 
or runabouts up to 26 feet in length, and is also suitable for small 
Price of engine $1500.00. 


A REMARKABLY FINE COMBINATION 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


PACKARD 
MARINE ENGINES 
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“The New CROSS-KYSOR 
Worthy of the finest crate 


This new light-weight, high-speed marine motor—the 
Cross-Kysor 220 H.P. Super-Marine is preeminently the 
foremost engine of its kind from every angle—perform- 
ance, design, construction and value. It is absolutely a 
leader in its class. 














All the features that every speed-boat owner has wished 
for are now incorporated in this marvel of marine motor 
design—accessibility, durability, stiffness and rigidity, 
universal servicing of parts, ease of starting, uniformity 
of timing and ball bearing throughout—all to be found 
in this motor. 


mh 


We will be pleased to send full 
information and price on request. 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 


3260 Bellevue Avenue 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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WORLD’S STANDARD FOR BOATS UNDER 30 FEET 


Favorite for 1926—as in 1900 


NIVERSAL was born a modern 

motor—four cylinder, four cycle. 

There were no obsolete princi- 
ples to handicap Universal engineers. 
The first Universal was a good, smooth, 
dependable, simple motor. 


Down through the quarter of a century 
since that first Universal proved its 
mettle, there have been no basic changes 
in Universal design — only refinements. 
Today’s Flexifour is a vastly finer motor 
than old Number One — more power- 


ful, smoother, peppier, quicker-on-the- 
trigger, more thrifty of gas and oil. 


Flexifour is today’s finest 10-15 Horse- 
power Marine Motor. Even Universal's 
world-famous dependability has been 
carried to new heights — as proved 
by Flexifour’s phenomenal s00-hour, 
non-stop, stock model record in 1925. 


The small-boat world is “going Univer- 
sal” again this year. That’s a prediction 
—and a safe one. Write for the reasons 
why. Mention the size of your boat. 


Ys 


MUM: 


UniversaAL Moror Company, 4o Ceape Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


(Not connected with any other firm using the name “Universal’’) 
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“Visit us at the Motor 
Boat Show, January 
22nd to 30th, Grand 
Central Palace, New 
York.” 


Fliexifour 


MARINE 10-15 MOTOR 
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Used tee the Finest MR, the Fastest Racers and 
by Merchant Vessels 


‘ BABY GAR IV BEATS 20th CENTURY 


WOOD, Inc., says: 
used eS ie ANTI-FOULING PAINT on our 
BABY GA GARS and find it in with the quality of our boats. We 
Fa = Sa it very highly to any builders or owners 


of high 
FOR CRUISING VESSELS 
Long Life—Stays Clean—A Hard Slippery Surface 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED AND USED i a 
‘ Saw Watts, Se & Stevens, John G. ee 


The, Mathews “Cow, The les, Works “and. man famous navai 


by the most reliable ship and yac yw I 
It Has No Equal in Tropical and Semi-Tropical Waters 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE PER- 
SON OF THE YACHTS. 
MAN, HIS OFFICERS 


Crews and Club attendants furnished 
without Charge. 
B. SCHELLENBERG & SONS 
Established in 1857 
99 to 105 Myrtle Avenue 
(Near Bridge Street), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: Cumberland 0804 








PREVENTING 


SEOXYL is different—positively prevents seasickness 
under any and all conditions. Harmless, too—a physi- 
cian’s prescription. Send $1.00 for 10 days’ supply. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


SEOXYL SALES CO., Ltd., Dept. H., 11 B’way, N. Y. 
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The Rescue of McGurk 
(Continued from page 122) * 
Did yer leave it all out there with 


And where’s yer mind? 
the flyin’ fishes? Heave to now and listen for a minit— 

And ‘Hennessey outlined a plan. Outlying plans was one 
of the best things that Hennessey did. When he was done 
McGurk smiled. It was the first time that he had smiled 
for five weeks. Then they parted; Hennessey to go his 
way; which was down to the old Jonathan B. David where 
he had a confidential talk with Captain Edward, and Mc- 


- Gurk to go his; which was back to Waterside. 


As McGurk walked up the road Aunt Tabitha ran to 
meet him. She was most surprised that her lover had re- 
turned. And so was Mrs. Materson. 

The hour for the wedding drew near. The plans, as ar- 
ranged entirely by Aunt Tabitha, called for the wedding 
ceremony at seven, and then a dinner. McGurk appeared 
actually happy. As he went about his work in the kitchen, 
however, for he had insisted upon getting dinner, an ob- 
servant person would have noticed that mixed with the hap- 
piness was a certain feeling of apprehension. For frequently 
McGurk would go to the back door, glance down the road 
for a long minute, then return to his work. Once when he 
did this he paused longer than usual; then suddenly gave 
a hitch to his trousers, did a sailor’s hornpipe and actually 
chuckled Aunt Tabitha, who happened to come in from the 
dining room at that minute, under the chin. 

At ten minutes to seven the minister arrived. At five min- 
utes to seven McGurk went to his room to dress. Done with 
his operation he sneaked through the attic to a back window 
and hung a red handkerchief across the frame. He waited 
for a minute; then he saw an answering signal from the 
shrubbery and he hurried down stairs to the wedding party. 

He was introduced to the minister; he shook hands with 
Mr. and Mrs. Materson. He shook hands with Aunt Tabitha 
who giggled and tried to blush. 

Then with Aunt Tabitha he stood up before the minister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Materson were to be witnesses. The minister 
cleared his throat, adjusted his tie, pulled down his cuffs, 
opened his book and— 

Then the door bell rung, not once but many times. And 
it was followed by a violent knocking that threatened to 
break down the panel. Mrs. Materson looked at her lord 
and master. Her lord and master looked at her. The min- 
ister looked at both over the rim of his spectacles. Aunt 
Tabitha grabbed McGurk’s arm. McGurk elevated the 
moustache to horizontal plane. And then Mr. Materson went 
to the door. 

“Does a Felix McGurk live here?” 

The voice was hardly feminine, hardly masculine. It was 
a queer combination of both. But the speaker was queerer. 
A bonnet was pulled tight over the head and tied with a 
ribbon. A weird looking shawl covered a red waist and 
gingham shirt from under which protruded two huge shoes. 

Mr, Materson glanced at the strange figure. 

“Er—d—you—er—I—” 

“An’ what I said was does a certain Felix McGurk live 
here?” Now the voice was shrill. 

By now the much startled wedding party had gathered 
about the door that opened from living room to hall. The 
stranger spied McGurk and made one bound for him, up- 
setting Mr. Materson and sending Aunt Tabitha into a corner. 

“An’ there ye are ye no good bum!” A huge fiist shot 
out and grabbed McGurk by the collar. Aunt Tabitha 
screamed. “Ye no good bum of a husban’ of mine—run away 
an’ leave me and yer nine little children will ye?” McGurk 
was given a good shaking. Aunt Tabitha gave one shriek 
and swooned. “Ye’ll come along with me now ye—how 
much money have yer?” 

McGurk emptied his pockets. 

“An’ have yer no—” 

“Wait a minute please Mrs. McGurk.” It was Mr. Mater- 
son, who had regained his equilibrium and part of his com- 

“Your husband has sixty-five dollars coming to him 


“Sixty-five dollars and him workin’ ever since he left me?” 

And the huge figure let go of McGurk and advanced upon 
Mr. Materson who retreated to a corner. 

“Well, you—see—er—I—a—” 
‘ “I see nothin’ but yer’re robbin’ me poor darlint of a hus- 
en’=” 

“But Mrs. McGurk—one minute please—you see I was 
going to make him a present—” 

And Mr. Materson dug down into his pocket and pulled 
out a fifty dollar bill. He had already given to the stranger 
the sixty-five dollars. 


(Continued on page 154) 
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The British Navy Has 46 Installations 
of the 


McNab Maneuvering Rudder 


One of the many British Admiralty Motor 
Launches equipped with McNab Maneuver- 
ing Rudder. his particular craft is the 
service boat of the British Battleship 
H. M. S. Queen Elizabeth. 


Rudder is evident, or the British Admiralty would not 

have made 46 installations of this remarkable Rudder to 
date. It is also installed on auxilhary craft of the following 
Governments: United States, Canadian, French, Holland, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Japanese, etc. 


Te satisfactory performance of the McNab Maneuvering 


In crowded waters the McNab Rudder’s greater efficiency and 
aw. in —_ control give a decided a over _ 
of any other known maneuvering agent. he superiority o 
the McNab Rudder, its accuracy, rapidity of action and relia- FULL SPEED AHEAD 
bility must be fully demonstrated or scores of Governments ,% 
SHOWING RUDDERS would never have adopted it. No motor boat should be with- 

IN PERSPECTIVE out it. Reverse gear and reversing of engines is unnecessary ‘ 

on McNab Rudder equipped boats. ' 


No boat is too small—no ship is too 
large for the McNab Maneuvering Rudder. 


Write today for illustrated literature. State size of propeller, 
diameter and B. H. P. of your engine. Owners of Outboard 
motors need only zive make of motor when writing. 


McNAB KITCHEN RUDDER CORP. = poit'srationary 


CONNECTICUT AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. U. S. A. 


4/ 


HALF SPEED AHEAD 


— vw, 


Vf 


RUDDER CLOSED, HARD 
OVER, BOAT SPINNING ASTERN—BOW TO HARD OVER, 
FULL SPEED ASTERN ON OWN CENTER STARBOARD BOW TO PORT 


When writing te advertisers please mention MOTOR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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4-5 H.P. 
Four Cycle 
Bore 334,” 

Stroke 41.” 


DOMAN 
“BULLDOG” 


Extended 
base and 
Reverse 
Gear 


Five Year 


Guarantee 


MALL boat owners choose the Doman _ Bulldog 

as the most serviceable 5 H.P. four cycle engine 
suitable for their requirements. And why? One 
reason is the 35 years’ experience in marine engine 
building and designing that is back of it. Other 
reasons are its durable construction and advanced 
design embodying overhead valves, removable 
cylinder head, one piece drop forged cam _ shaft 
hardened and ground, cut semi-steel gears, and ball 
thrust bearings. Bearings are bronzed backed, die 
cast, removable and interchangeable. 


* DOMAN ENGINE DIVISION 
Universal Products Co., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Write 
Today 
For 
Catalog 











If You Want the Most in Paint Quality and 


Paint Economy Insist on 


Copper ‘‘Yacht”’ Paints Tungspar Varnish Ps 
Special Red and Special Green “Will Not Turn White 


Quality Products Since 1853 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO. 
Office and Factory: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Warehouses: San Francisco, Cal.; Houston, Texas. Stocks Carried In Every 
Port in the World. 











SCHE 


Finest CARBURETORS 


America’s 


Standard 








WHEELER-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS | 

















By Water Ways to Gotham 


(Continued from page 27) 


chuckingly, when he found that I was heading in—running 
right into the jaws of his trap. His disappointment at find- 
ing no evidences of fishing or fishing was due, it was further 
explained, to the fact that the penalty for aliens caught 
poaching is an especially heavy one, and that a very sizeable 
cut goes to the warden making the arrest. 

As the weather looked far from settled, I was glod to 
accept the warm invitation of the good old couple to 
remain with them for the night. It was not until I 
started carrying part of my outfit up to the boathouse that I 
discovered that the keeper was almost totally blind, so that 
he felt his way with a stick. With the aid of his wife, the 
station had been run and maintained according to the best 
traditions of the service, however, and he had been kept there 
from year to year in spite of his rapidly failing sight. But 
he realized that the present summer must be about his last, 
and was turning over in his mind some plan by which to 
carry on. «He had thought a bit about trapping—in fact, had 
already had considerable success with mink. Perhaps he 
could trap some fur-bearing foxes and stock an island with 
them. 

Courageous old souls! Both of them were over sixty, and 
one of them blind. Yet, as we sat around the fire after 
supper that night, they told me of their plans and ambi- 
tions with all the enthusiasm of a pair of young immigrants 
just out from England. But what a spirit the fine old chap had 
I did not appreciate until I received a letter from him a few 
months later. Thanking me for a number of photographs of 
the station and islands I had sent, the pencil-scrawled note 
(evidently dictated to his wife) continued: ee 

“Well, we had a very rough Fall. I could not get over to 
the Bustard Islands very much, and so set a few traps round 
the light-house and caught 4 fine mink. 

“Well, we were picked up on Dec. 9 to go to mainland for 
winter. That night it got dark and foggie and raining. Could 
not see the range lights and so ran the steamer on the Bur- 
ton Rocks, N. W. of Byng Inlet. At 9 we took to the life- 
boats and got off all right—a little wet but no suffering. We 
laid on the -floor in the light-house 3 nights with 22 of a 
crew. My little motor-boat and all our clothing and bed- 
ding and all we own was lost. The steamer will remain on 
the rocks all winter as the wrecking crew cannot get her off. 

“Well, we go East to my old home for Xmas and expect to 
have a fine time with lots of cider and good things to eat. 
Then 1 will come back and trap. I will write you later about 
my fur farm. Yours truly, 

Mr. AND Mrs. Davin MountTNAY. 

And that’s the stuff they make light-house keepers of in 
Georgian Bay. 

The next day being the Fourth of July, I resolved to cele- 
brate by attempting to put up a new record for a daily run. 
About eighty miles was the best I had made so far, but on 
no day had I run continuously from daylight to dark. Bad 
weather and rough water had most frequently intervened to 
drive me to shelter, but with a protected passage inside of 
the islands now available there was no reason for not keeping 
going as long as I cared to. 

A thick blanket of fog clapped down on the Bustards dur- 
ing the night, but this had thinned enough to give a couple 
of hundred yards of visibility by the time early breakfast with 
my light-house friends was over and I had pulled out into 
open water. As it was still too thick to navigate among the 
islands, I kept outside, steering by- compass and the wail 
of the Byng Inlet Fog whistle. At nine the fog began lifting, 
revealing the silver and gray of spit and bay of the outer 
island fringe meeting the steel-backed tide of the lake. 

The fog was gone at ten, leaving behind it the cobalt vault 
of the first unclouded sky I had seen for many days. With 
the whistling southwest breeze which had licked up the last 
of the mist kicking up a head sea that threatened a material 
slowing down of my progress in open water, I took the first 
occasion to head in to the sheltered passage behind the 
islands. This was at Port au Baril. Filling up all of my 
gasoline cans at a waterside service station, I pushed off and 
_ southward into the interminable maze of island chan- 
nels. 

The buoyed channel was easy to follow if one kept an eye 
closely on the marks. Knowing this channel was for boats 
of comparatively deep draught, however, I constantly found 
myself yielding to the temptation to save time by taking one 
or another of countless passages opening to left and right. 
The game was a fascinating one and I kept it up for several 
hours—until, indeed, a few simple calculations revealed that 
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The Engine of the New Year 


Fundamentally different from all other marine engines, 
because it has sliding sleeve valves, which eliminate dis- 
tressing engine noises and vibration. The only marine 
engine that actually improves with use. No valves to 
grind. No carbon to remove. The Loew-Knight sets a 
new and higher standard for silent, smooth, efficient 
marine engine operation. It is preeminently the engine 
of the new year—the engine that forward-looking boat 
owners and builders have been waiting for. Sizes— 
25 H.P. to 100 H.P. Complete details gladly furnished 
on request. Write today. 
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See this engine at the New York Show 


THE LOEW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of Knight Marine Engines 
9004 Madison Avenue, N. W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Land Ahoy! 
— it’s the South’s Most 
Beautiful and Historic Resort 


On your cruise into the warm waters of the South- 
land’s winter, sail up the Savannah River, a few 
miles from the sea, to this fresh water land- 
locked harbor that attracts a representative gather- 
ing of America’s finest pleasure craft. 

Step off to solid comfort in a splendid hotel—to sports and 
entertainment. Play golf on the country’s first golf club. 
National highways, railroads and the finest of ocean coastwise 
passenger steamers serve Savannah. 


For illustrative booklets and road information, address 
TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
BOARD OF TRADE 


17 E. Broughton Street 
Savannah, Georgia 
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INTERNATIONAL—16 


A STURDY ENGINE FOR RUNABOUTS, 
CRUISERS AND WORK BOATS 

The International—16 is built from the ground up for marine 
service. Four cylinders, four cycle. Bore 3% in.; stroke 4 in. 
Develops 10 H.P. at 500 R.P.M. and 18 H.P. at 1200 R.P.M. 
You can depend upon the International for steady and economi 
service through many years. It runs smoothly, quietly, power- 
fully and free from vibration. It is easy to start and easy to 
control because it is so flexible. And the price is within reach 
of any one’s pocket. 

JOES ENCLOSED REVERSE GEAR OPTIONAL AT $75.00 

ADDITIONAL 


Write today for full particulars 
SUTTER BROS. 


Successors to 
INTERNATIONAL—16 


44 Third Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Export Agent: Miranda Bros., 132 Nasaw Street, New York 











The New Standard 


the most positive, yet 
control on the market. 


STANDARD GEAR COMPANY 
2819 BROOKLYN, DETROIT 
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my erratic navigation was costing me about three times the 
time and distance it was gaining. That kept me to the 
marked channel for a couple of hours, or until an especially 
alluring cut-off took me into a nest of shallows among which 
an aspiring tip of rocks poked up to strike the propeller and 
shear the first pin I had lost on the voyage. 

Early in the afternoon I shut off the engine to drift fora 
few minutes alongside a canoe, the heavy load of which in- 
dicated it was starting on a long voyage. The sun-burned 
paddlers proved to be Prof. and Mrs. Ingraham of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Without any power save that of their 
own stout arms, they were just off for several hundred miles 
of paddling on a route which would carry them through The 
Thirty Thousand Islands, French River and the Muskoka 
Lakes. It was a glorious prospect, though slightly dimmed 
at the moment by the aches and pains of first-week sun-burn, 
blisters and paddle muscles. 

Camps and cottages appeared to occur in patches. At 
points there would be one or the other on every island, 
usually with a hotel and general store making a sort of com- 
munity center. Then I would run for several miles without 
seeing any signs of civilization save the occasional marking 
buoy. Most of the camps were occupied or in process of 
being opened. Many of the lodges were large and rambling 
but few were pretentious. The gimcrack palaces which so 
mar the natural beauty of The Thousand Islands in the St. 
ee have not, heaven be praised, overflowed to Georgian 

ay. 
All afternoon I waved reluctant regrets to shouted and 
signalled invitations to land at this camp or that for a yarn 
or even a more palpable proffer of cheer. But along toward 
evening the sight of what—judging from the American and 
Canadian flags in evidence—was an international Fourth of 
July celebration offered temptation too strong to resist. The 
rambling log lodge proved to be occupied by a Detroit family, 
which was giving a house-party for some of its Canadian 
neighbors. Surmising from what their glasses revealed, that 
I was a hungry—and possibly a thirsty—American, they sent 
off one of their guides in a motor-boat to tell me that they 
were just sitting down to dinner and that there was an extra 
place for me. 

Fortunately, it was not one of those accidentally thirteen 
parties, where an extra guest had to be found willy-nilly. 
With two hours of daylight still remaining, stopping for din- 
ner and the night would have put an end to what promised 
to be the best day’s run of the voyage. So, explaining this, I 
compromised by joining in toasts to the King, the President, 
Mr. Volstead, the prosperous finish of my voyage, good fish- 
ing, all the healths of the several members of the party. Then, 
sped by a booming chorus, I pushed off into a gorgeous—a 
very gorgeous—sunset. 

The guides at the lodge had told me of a passage which 
would save me several miles in distance if only I could find 
the entrance to it. I found the entrance to a passage without 
difficulty, but it must have been the wrong one. Devious 
windings ended up in rocky shallows from which I had to 
extricate the boat with oars. That diversion cost half an 
hour, which might much better have been spent with my 
jovial friends at the international Fourth of July party. 

Hardly had I worked back to the buoyed channel than | 
was hailed by a pair of wildly paddling canoeists, who begged 
that I give them a tow so that they could catch the steamer 
at Sans Souci Landing, a mile ahead. After tangling up their 
painter in the fly-wheel of my engine and nearly winding 
in the canoe over the stern, the paddlers suggested that ! 
take their passenger aboard and make a dash for the already 
overdue steamer without them. This I was glad to do. 

Lifting what proved to be a somewhat hysterical flustered 
girl over the side, I started the motor and headed up toward 
where the steamer lights were just beginning to glide across 
those of the landing. There appeared to be some shouting 
and gesticulating in the canoe as we left it astern, but my 
passenger would not hear of my shutting off the engine to 
learn what it signified. She was to be a bridesmaid at a 
wedding in Hamilton, she said, and this steamer would con- 
nect with the last train that would get her there in time 
Wouldn’t I please, please, step on my engine and get her to 
the boat! 

The steamer was backing away from the landing while we 
were still a couple of hundred yards away, but by running 
alongside I managed to deliver my passenger into the ex- 
tended arms of a waiting deckhand without putting the nos¢ 
of my boat into a chining side-wheel. Running back to 
the landing to make inquiries as to a camping place, L et- 
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Motor Cruiser Bobby no — , ‘| *‘A Kermath 
Kermath Powered | Is 4 Always Runs’’ 

















3 H.P. to 100 H.P. $135 to $1450 
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Kermath Manufacturing Co. 
5879 -ommonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
14 E. Wellington St., Toronto, Ont. 
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New Peerless Valve in the Head Type Motors 


4-Cylinder 50 to 100 H. P. Bore 5" Stroke 7" Price $1500 
50 H.P. at600 R.P.M. Weight Iron Base 1200 Ibs. 100 H.P. at 1200 R.P.M. Weight Aluminum Base 1000 lbs. 


4-Cylinder Semi High Speed Type 115 H.P. at 1450 R. P. M. Price $1600 


6-Cylinder 75 to 150 H. P. Bore 5" Stroke 7" Price $2159 
75 H.P. at 600 R.P.M. Weight Iron Base 1500 lbs. 150 H.P. at 1200 R.P.M. Weight Aluminum Base 1250 lbs. 


6-Cylinder Semi High Speed Type 175 H.P. at 1450 R. P. M. Price $2300 


Outstanding Features of the New Peerless Valve in the Head 
CYLINDERS 


Cast enbloc with removable head combustion chamber completely machined. This fact makes it possible to 
hold the compression space exactly the same size resulting in much smoother and more economical operation. 
(In the L head type it is practically impossible to machine the combustion chamber and they cannot be cast with 
uniform compression space.) | 


TIMING GEARS 


Double helical or herring bone gears are used in the construction of the new Peerless. While this is the 
most expensive type of gear it is by far the most efficient power transmission yet devised. The crankshaft gear 
is of steel, the camshaft gear is of bronze and the generator drive gear of steel. These three gears are all that are 
used in the entire motor. This gear train is absolutely silent with no possible chance of trouble, likely to be found 
in composition gears of various kinds and also silent chain drives. 


PISTONS 
We have adopted the Butler Piston as standard equipment in the new Peerless. This piston is of a special 
design and has all of the advantages of the light weight piston with none of the objectionable features found in 
the ordinary aluminum alloy piston. It is made by a special process which allows it to be fitted with the same 
clearance used on the ordinary cast iron piston, there‘ore the operation is quiet even when the motor is cold. 


VALVE MECHANISM 


The entire valve mechanism is entirely enclosed with an oil tight cover that can be easily removed. The rocker 
arms are of forged steel and bronze bushed. They are carried on a rocker arm shaft extending the entire length 
of the motor. This is drilled throughout its length for full pressure lubrication. Each rocker arm is also drilled 
for lubrication thus carrying the oil to the ball and socket ioint on the top of the push rod. This results in 
extremely quiet operation. The surplus oil is then returned to the base through the clearance holes provided for 
the push rods. The valve adjustment is on top of the rocker arm making it readily accessible for inspection 
-_ adjustments. The valves are fitted with removable valve guide bushings and can be easily replaced in case 
of necessity. 
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REAR REVERSE GEAR BEARING 


The rear bearing on the new Peerless engines is equipped wi‘h a very heavy type of double annular ball 
bearing which carries the radial load and also the thrust in both directions. This bearing is entirely enclosed, 
fully lubricated and is positively oil tight without the use of the stuffing box. The reverse gear on both the 
four and six cylinder models is the famous Joes. This gear has several special features which have been incorpo- 
rated expressly for use in the Peerless engine. The reverse gear band is of bronze. The carrier yoke of steel 
forging and the operating collar of bronze. These changes make this gear very dependable and reliable. The 
reverse ratio is approximately 94% of the forward speed, making it very easy to handle a boat without racing 
the motor. 


CARBURATION 


The intake manifold is provided with a heat jacket directly above the carburetor where it is most efficient 
With this new type of manifo'd the new Peerless can be operated at the lowest throttling speeds for an indefinite 
period. With this hot spot of proper proportions acceleration is perfect. 


CONSERVATIVE POWER RATING 


The Peerless Organization has always held to a strict policy of honest horsepower ratings. In the past 
fifteen years all Peerless engines have had sufficient bore and stroke to develop the horsepower claimed at an 
engine speed that was practical and efficient. It is misleading to rate an engine at a given horsepower at 
extremely high speeds; in ninety-nine cases out of each hundred, if the motor was equipped with a propeller 
wheel that could be turned at the rated speed, it would have to be so small that it could not drive the boat, there- 
fore the user has to change the propeller wheel for one of larger size having sufficient blade area to drive the 
boat within a normal amount of slippage. When this is done the engine speed is usually cut down about 50% 
and of course the power developed is cut down to a proportionate amount, therefore the purchaser is getting 
about one-half of the horsepower that was expected and in addition to this an engine designed to operate at high 
engine speeds does not usually work satisfactorily when overloaded with « wheel of sufficient size to drive the boat. 

The new Peerless has ample piston displacement t» develop ite rated horsepower at engine speeds which are 
practical and efficient in the ordinary type of boat. If the prospective purchaser will make an honest comparison 
considering bore and stroke and horsepower developed, it wiil be apparent that we are offering the new Peerless 
at the lowest price per horsepower plus the sturdy construction, modern design, and thoroughly reliable and 
economical motor service. 


PEERLESS is standard equipment in the following standardized 
Cruisers and Work Boats: The Matthews 38, The Greenport 38, 
The Toppan Seacrest and the United Fisheries Trap Net Boats. 
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countered the canoe just coming in. One of the peddlers, 
at imminent risk of an upset, was standing up and waving a 
plethoric bag from the bow. His sister had forgotten it on 
leaving the canoe, he explained, and—as it contained both her 
bridal dress and a mess of trout wrapped up in ice—she 
would be particularly annoyed. As I pushed off they were 
trying to charter a speed-boat in which to overtake the 
steamer at the next landing. As the bag was already dripping 
water which smelt of fish, I have often wondered in what 
condition that bridesmaid gown was celivered. 

The seventh filling of gasoline was just at an end when 
I landed for the night on the rocky point of a little island 
a mile beyond Sans Souci. There was no way of accurately 
logging the distance covered in my windings, but, at the rate 
of fifteen miles to the gallon, it would have been something 
over a hundred for the day. By the direct course down the 
bay outside of the islands, the distance would have been 
much less. 

Gathering what wood I could lay hands on in the darkness, 
I made a fire on the rocks in preparation for a hearty camp 
supper. When I opened my grub-box, however, it transpired 
that’ my late passenger was not the only one who had been 
guilty of forgetfulness. Having neglected to replenish pro- 
visions at Port au Baril, I found my larder reduced to a can 
of jam and a small hunk of bacon—hardly what could be 
called a balanced diet at the best. 

I was awakened in the morning by the crowing of a rooster 
and the cackling of geese. The rest of the island was occu- 
pied by a hunting lodge, and the caretaker had evidently 
made provision against the days that nothing fell to the guns. 
I had made my Fourth of July dinner on bacon and jam with- 
in forty yards of a chicken-coop! 

After getting lost twice the next morning—once having 
to do fourteen miles of extra distance by running more than 
half way into the deeply indented Twelve-mile Bay—I de- 
cided that inside navigation was too slow except as a last 
resort in case of bad weather. Pushing westerly, therefore, 
through the outer fringe of islands, I headed down in deep 
and fairly open water toward the erd of Georgian Bay. 
Passing east of Giant’s Tomb Island with the striking mono- 
lithic crown of rock which gives it the name, I ran to the 
west of Beausoleil Island and opened up the broad, shallow 
bay which had its head at Port Severn, where I expected to 
enter the Trent Canal. 

The transition from the wilds of The Thirty Thousand 
Islands to the civilization of the head of the bay was al:nost 
startling in its suddenness. Several towns, chief of which 
were Midland and Port McNicoll, broke the encircling shore- 
line, with roads and rectangles of regular cultivation running 
back over rounded hills from which the forests had long 
been cleared. The funnels and masts of steamers were sil- 
houetted against the towering cylinders of grain elevators; 
horizontal jets of mingling white smoke and black marked the 
course of trains. 

As the direct course to Port Severn appeared from the 
chart to be thickly beset with shoals, I landed at a little 
wooded island near the mouth of the bay to learn, if pos- 
sible, if it would be necessary to follow the circuitous track 
of buoys by way of Port McNicoll. Scarcely had I moored 
my boat than the brisk northerly breeze which had been 
driving me along all afternoon increased to a strength which 
turned even the partly sheltered waters of the bay white with 
breaking waves. This gave me time to study a large-scale 
chart and to have early supper with the friendly old couple 
who had been care-takers of the lodge on the island for many 
years. 

The water of most of the east side of the bay was so shal- 
low, I learned, that it would be safest to take the long way 
round by Port McNicoll on the probability that it would be 
the shortest way out. 

Shoving off at six o’clock, I found, as soon as I was cleaf 
of the lee of the island, that there was still more wind and 
sea than I would have preferred for the crossing of six of 
seven miles of open water. But the menace to my own 
staunch and well-powered little boat was nothing to the 
threat to a thin sliver of a canoe which went scudding across 
my bows just as I began to have recourse to the bailing 
bucket. With an unreefed sail large enough for a small 
sloop, the audacious little craft went banging on into the 
breakings seas while her active but apparently otherwise un- 
concerned crew of two sat on the weather gunwale to keep 
her from being hove flat. 

“Those chaps are either plumb crazy, or else they are past 
masters of canoe sailing and have a lot of nerve on top 0 
it,” I said to myself, wiping the spray out of my eyes and 
turning again to the bailing bucket. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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For Your Power Boat 
Consider the Beaver 


Investigate now—the Beaver 
Marine Engine will make 
your new boat a peppy, de- 
pendable, “finished” job. It 
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The Beaver Marine Engine 
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boats. 
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Just how much that pair knew about canoes, as well as 
something of the amount of nerve they had, I was to have 
an illuminative example a couple of days later. 

Turning eastward where the channel ran in to Port Me- 
Nicoll, I followed a devious line of buoys through constantly 
shoaling water, to reach the mouth of the Severn and the 
beginning of the Trent Canal half an hour before dark. In 
spite of the lateness of the hour, an obliging lock-master vol- 
unteered to put me through into Gloucester Pool so that | 
could make an early start in the morning. The little old- 
style lock was extremely rough when the water was turned 
in, so that I had a lively time working with ineffectual oars 
to keep my tilted motor from hanging against the sides. | 
resolved to use mooring lines like the larger craft in later 
lockings, but more spacious locks and less violent flows of 
water made this unnecessary. 

My own reasons for routing by the practically completed 
Trent Canal of today were very similar to those which turned 
Champlain and the early voyagers to that traverse two and 
three centuries ago—the desire to save time and distance, and, 
especially, the avoidance of the open waters of Lakes Huron, 
Erie and Ontario. I would, it is true, still have to coast the 
lower end of Ontario for some distance, but this would be 
largely inside the islands forming the Bay of Quinte, with 
exposure to the winds and seas of the main lake at only two 
or three points. Of open water I already had had quite m) 
fill for one voyage. 

Spending the night of July 5th on the boathouse landing 
just above the first lock, 1 tumbled out at daylight to start 
my first day’s run through the Trent Canal. Intending to 
cook breakfast on my little canned-heat stove while under 
way, I had hardly pushed off when a hail froin the bank 
brought an invitation to have a real square with a party 
of fishermen up for the week-end from Toronto. A fry 
of bass which had taken the hook but a few minutes pre- 
viously more than compensated for the loss of time. 

The first few miles up Gloucester Pool were a devious 
series of windings among the stumps of the trees which had 
died when the water was backed up behind the dam. Then 
the lake narrowed and buoys led up to where the Severn 
entered between sheer rocky cliffs. Danger signs have 
warned of the threat of the swift current and log booms had 
been placed to fend passing craft from collision with the 
rough walls. Possibly a motor cruiser of forty or fifty feet 
might run some risk of bumping here if carelessly handled 
for a small boat the warning was superfluous. In the com 
pleted project, this short reach of fast water will be wiped 
out by a dam and passed by a lock. It is called Little Chute 
Before the waters of Gloucester Pool backed up below it 
there must have been a real rapid there. 

At Big Chute, which is also to be passed by locks now 
under construction, my boat. was taken onto the car of a 
marine railway and hauled by a cable up a steep incline and 
deposited in the still water above the dam of the hydroelec 
tric plant. 

A marine railway is faster to operate than locks but is 
also more expensive. Its worst handicap, however, is the re 
striction of the sizeof the boats to be handled to conform to 
the limiting size of the cars. For instance, boats of a length 
of 117 feet and of 22 feet beam can be taken through the 
Trent Canal from Lake Ontario to Lake Simcoe. From 
Simcoe to Georgian Bay the largest craft that can be taken 
through the canal is limited to a length of 56 feet and a bean 
of 13.5 feet by the size of the marine railway cars at Swift 
Rapids and Big Chute. No date has yet been set for the 
completion of the locks which will permit the navigation of 
the larger size boats all the way from Ontario to Huron. 

While I lingered for a yarn with the engineers of the 
hydroelectric plant who had come down to the landing, an 
other little craft was brought up the marine railway. The 
fine lines of what turned out to be a 16-foot canoe had a 
familiar look to me, and presently a huge spirit sail, furled 
and lashed along one of the gunwales, identified beyond doubt 
the bit of a craft which, flying like a witch on a broomstick. 
had crossed my bows the evening before just outside of Port 
Severn. And one of that mad crew now turned out to be a 
woman! 

The skipper of the canoe—a tall, bronzed muscular chap, 
with a mane of gray hair as tousled and unruly as the famous 
mop of Mark Twain—came over and introduced himself as 
George Douglas. He had a home and a camp or two scattered 
along the lakes midway of the canal, and was just re 
turning with his wife from an all-too-hurried canoe jaunt to 
Georgian Bay. As our respective commands appeared to be 
of about equal speed, it occurred to him that J might rare 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Colonel J. G. Vincent’s Packard 
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sweepstakes at Détroit on Labor Day, 
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to make a party of it as far as Lakefield. There were two or 
three points where the markings were a bit confusing, and 
it would probably save me some time to have a guide who 
knew the waters. 

Having been unable to obtain any charts of Trent Canal 
other than the Canadian Geological Survey sheets, I fell in 
with the plan at once. The occasion appeared to be one of 
the very rare exceptions to Kipling’s rule that 

“Down to Gehenna, or up to the Throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone.” 

It was not until later that I learned that Dougles had a 
distinguished record as a mining engineer and Arctic ex- 
plorer, and was also rated as one of the first authorities in 
Canada on canoes and canoe-construction. So it appeared 
that there was probably less madness and more method 
than I had anticipated in the driving of his canoe into the 
teeth of those Georgian Bay squalls. 

Saying that there was every indication of the breaking 
within twenty-four hours of a storm of several days’ duration, 
Douglas suggested that it would be advisable to start at 
once and run steadily in an endeavor to reach the farther 
shore of Lake Simcoe before dark. It would be out of the 
question crossing that broad expanse of open water in a 
violent wind, while weather on the smaller lakes beyond was 
a matter of small import—if one didn’t mind a wetting and 
the occasional pushing ashore of a swamped canoe, that is. 

Running in a narrowing lake of quiet water over what must 
have originally been the bed of the tumbling Severn, we made 
the nine miles and a half to the foot of the marine railway 
at Swift Rapids in an hour and a quarter. My heavier boat 
and outfit weighed enough more than his to bring down the 
speed of my three-horsepower Elto almost to that of his two- 
horsepower Johnston. A lot of practice soon proved just how 
many notches I had to shut down to keep station astern of 
the guiding canoe. Thereafter, as long as Douglas ran wide- 
open, I could hold my place for miles without touching my 
motor. With a head-wind and a rough sea, of course, my 
extra horsepower was more at a premium, so that I had 
to shut down still more to keep my place. 

The lift of the marine railway at Swift Rapids was forty- 
seven feet, eleven less than that at Big Chute. Sixteen 
miles more up the quiet Severn—part of it through Sparrow 
Lake—brought us to Washago and to Lock 42, the farthest 
west of those of the completed project. Here a lift of twenty 
feet carried us to the level of Lake Couchiching, lying just 
beyond. There, at a total elevation of 140 feet above Georgian 
Bay, we finished climbing for the day and concentrated our 
energies on the long unbroken run of twenty-five miles up 
Couchiching and across Simcoe. 

Narrow and friendly Lake Couchiching was gay with the 
boats of Sunday holiday tourists, but once through the nar- 
row passage to Simcoe unbroken water met our eyes to south 
and east. The forest along the shore for which we headed 
was a barely discernible line of blue haze low down on the 
horizon. The afternoon was clear and quiet with only a sin- 
ister murkiness far to the south indicating the change of 
weather promised by the barometers. 

Douglas shot too close in passing a small island just after 
we had entered Simcoe, forcing a stop for repairs to his pro- 
peller. Then we headed right out into the lake and ran for 
two hours with only a single stop each craft made to refill 
gasoline. Not a breath of air was stirring. The water hada 
shimmer of golden silk in the light of the declining sun. I 
ran for miles without touching the tiller-lines, swaying 
slightly from side to side now and then to correct the course. 
That was the last good weather I had on the voyage. I do 
not recall another day on which there was not more wind 
than I would have liked and most of it abeam or dead ahead. 

Heading for a pair of outreaching concrete jetties which 
beckoned welcome from the nearing easterly shore of the 
lake, Douglas ran under a bridge and entered a long stretch 
of stone-banked artificial canal. Landing at the first place 
which offered a chance to secure the boats, we pitched camp 
upon the grassy bank above. 

The trio of us made a very effective division of labor 
when it came to camp work. Douglas chopped wood and 
pitched his family tent, I fried potatoes and bacon, while 
Mrs. Douglas contrived a salad and dessert from various 
things in cans. That done, she went foraging among the 
nearby farmhouses, to return just after dark with milk, cream, 
strawberries and fresh eggs for the morrow’s breakfast. 
Notwithstanding all argument to the contrary, a woman is 
really very useful around camp in doing the interminable odds 
and ends of things the average man feels just a bit above 
doing. No man could have made such camp dainties as did 
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HE JOHNSON Big Twin with 6 brake horse power, is a new 
», achievement in marine ape Sturdily built, it is more 
than twice as powerful as the Johnson Light Twin, yet is easily 


*. portable, weighing but 85 pounds. 


One feels a greater urge of power seated astern with this Big Twin. 
It will send a large boat through swift streams, rough water or strong 
tides at a speed that surprises even the most experienced boatmen. 


Its greatest adaptability is for larger craft; for family pleasure boats, 
for commercial fishing boats, for auxiliary power on sail boats. 
To speed boats of the V-bottom hydroplane type, it offers a flash 
of speed with thrills a plenty at better than 16 miles per hour. 


The Johnson Big Twin is built with the same mechanical fineness 
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Pivot Steering, giving full power or any part of that power, in 
any and every direction. Automatic tilting, Quick Action Magneto, 
float-feed carburetor and other superiorities, make it outstanding 
as an outboard for heavy duty or speed boat use. : 


You can see this new Johnson —also the Light Single and Light Twin— 
at your Johnson dealer If you do not know of him, write us, we'll 
gladly mail our catalog and the dealer’s name who is nearest you. 


Ask your dealer about the Johnson deferred payment plan 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
3002 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Canadian Distributor: 


Petersborough Canoe Co, 
Petersborough, Ontario 


Eastern Distributor and Export. 


New York Johnson Co.. Inc. 
4W 61st St., New York. N.Y 
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In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


16.68 miles per hour is the offi 
cial world’s record, made by the 
new Johnson Big Twin, at 
White Lake, Mich., July 4. 
1925. This record was estab- 
lished under the observation of 
the M. V P B.A. 
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It is wnteresting to note that the 
above world’s record was made 
under unfavorable water condi- 
tions, the course being rough on 
that day. Later, with the same 
motor and smooth waters, an un- 
official record of 17.48 miles per 
hour was made. 
KR, 

The boat used by L. F Helton, 
in establishing the 16.68 m.p.h. 
record with the Johnson Big 
Twin, was a Johnson Concave 
bottom Speedabout. It is a 
substantial, speedy craft partic- 
ularly adaptable for this new 
motor. Plans for its construc- 
tion will be furnished upon 
request, and without charge. 
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Outboard motor enthusiasts inter- 
ested in vacation tnps, should 
write for our 1926 Guide show- 
ing several suggested trips, 
through lakes and streams. Com- 
plete with maps and all necessary 
information. Mail the coupon. 
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ROBERTS MOTORS 


Model “J” 16 H.P. Bore 3%”, 
Stroke 4. The lowest priced 
engine in America. Complete as 
shown, $197.00. 


Interchangeable with Ford parts. 
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MONARCH ELECTRIC PUMP 


This pump is used for 
flushing decks, pumping 
bilge or furnishing cir- 
culating water for heat- 
ing systems or free run- 
ning water to all parts 
of the boat. It’s port- 
able and can be used at 
home, in camp or fac- 
tory. Free supply of 
water at all times as- 
= This pump is 

lso_ supplied with the 
MONARCH ELECTRIC SELF-STARTER AND “CUT OFF which auto- 
matically starts pump running when water in bilge reaches a certain height 
and automatically stops the pump when bilge is clear of water. 


Monarch Valve & Carburetor Co. 


112 Front Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Douglas—nor yet cajole such stories of fresh provender 
out of farmers. I was highly jubilant over the way my newly- 
formed partnership was working out and promptly began 
laying plans for perpetuating it all the way to New York. 

There was a heavy wind roaring through the tree-tops the 
next morning but that it was approaching the force of a gale 
did not become evident until we had been lifted through the 
Gamebridge Lock and come out upon an opener stretch of 
canal. It was a lively dance from there on but rarely with 
enough open water to give the wind sufficient sweep to kick 
up troublesome seas. Five locks, with a total lift of seventy- 
four feet, brought us up to the level of Cranberry Lake, near 
the head of which we stopped for lunch. Here the wind was 
so violent that it dislodged the Douglas canoe, dragged it half 
way out of the water, cast it adrift and blew it to the oppo- 
site side of the narrow arm of the lake. Fortunately the 
derelict did not upset and I was able to follow in my own 
boat and retrieve it with little difficulty. 

Running through a deep cut in the rock the sides of which 
were so thickly tapestried with wild strawberries that we 
filled several cups from the boats, we came to the foot of the 
great Kirkfield Hydraulic Lift Lock. Here the boats, with the 
basin of water which floated them, were raised fifty feet at 
a speed abcut equal to that of the hydraulic elevators in old- 
type buildings. The movable parts of the lift are balanced 
in weight, so that the work is done by letting in from above 
a column of water slightly higher than that in which the boat 
to be raised is floating below. 

An hydraulic lift lock works with much less water and at 
much faster speed than a lock of the ordinary type. As the 
initial cost is much greater, however, as well as the expense 
of operation, it is resorted to only where limiting topography 
makes it necessary to have a high lift at one point. With the 
exception of a single lock of this type in Belgium, the hy- 
draulic lifts at Kirkfield and Peterboro—both on the Trent 
Canal—are said to be the highest in the world. 

We were now at the summit of the Trent Canal, nearly 
600 feet above that of Lake Ontario, the descent to which 
would be made by thirty-five locks in a distance of 166 miles. 
Crossing a small lake, six miles of canal carried us to the 
western shore of Balsam Lake and the first point where we 
were really exposed to a clean sweep of the wind. Taking 
it for granted that Douglas would not risk his overloaded 
canoe in water which was rather rougher than I was happy 
to face in my much larger and stauncher craft, I was head- 
ing in for a sheltered landing when a hai! from my compan- 
ions indicated they wanted me to run up alongside them. 
Both were busy shifting cargo, but Mrs. Douglas paused long 
enough to ask me if I would mind running on outside and 
seeing what the water was like while they finished retrimming 
their load for the run across. Waiting for the wind to go 
down seemed never to have entered their heads. 

The wild wallow of cross-waves tossed back and forth be- 

tween the walls of the concrete jetties gave me a rough 
tousling and several inches of water in the bottom of the 
boat; outside, where the seas ran a bit more rythmically, it 
was better and I found that I could make very fair weather 
of it by not driving too hard. Quite convinced, however, 
that the canoe had not one chance in a hundred of living in 
the cross-waves between the jetties, I shut off my motor and, 
holding the boat’s head up with the oars, started drifting 
back to the shelter of the inner canal. Glancing shoreward to 
get a bearing my astonished eyes fell upon that blessed little 
canoe tossing in the heart of the welter of foam and up-ended 
waves and apparently very near to swamping. 
. Running in under power to pick up the survivors, I found 
that the canoe, while partly full of water as I had anticipated, 
was still very much under the control of its ecstatically grin- 
ning crew. Shouting through a megaphone improvised from 
the soup dish and frying-pan with which she was bailing 
with either hand, Mrs. Douglas informed me that, if I would 
stand by in case of trouble, “George would like to try it 
under a slow engine.” And so round I came again, and out 
we went. 

It did not occur to me until afterward to take Mrs. Douglas 
and a part of the drenched load of the canoe under the spray- 
hood of my own craft. It would have saved her an hour's 
soaking, but it would have ruined an hour’s fun. Also, I am 
inclined to think that the canoe would never have avoided 
swamping in the cross-waves between the jetties without her 
vigorous two-handed bailing. At any rate, Douglas took the 
precarious little shallop out just as she was, and won his 
way over with her. Something worked loose in his engine be- 
fore we were half way across, but he made the lee of Grand 
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RED BANK CRUISERS 


Are Better Boats 
Because They Are Made Better 


o 
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ND being better boats, they are better values. Higher quality, superb 
craftsmanship and the great care that marks the finish of even the minor 
details in a RED BANK CRUISER are striking proofs of its better value. 
More popular of the RED BANK standardized boats is the thirty foot Florida 
play and fishing boat. Staunchly constructed and unusually seaworthy it 
makes an ideal boat for deep sea fishing. The cockpit is large and roomy and 
the cabin is comfortably furnished with every convenience and handsomely 


finished. 


Complete Hull 
Fifteen Miles per Hour 


Twenty-two Miles per Hour .....$7,500 
Twenty-seven Miles per Hour... $7,900 


Write today for full details 





Due to the volume of orders for RED BANK cruisers now on hand, and the limited time 
in which to build them, we will be unable to exhibit any of our boats at the Annual Motor 
Boat Show in New York, January 22nd to 30th. Interested clients will be agreeably 
received at our factory, seventy minutes from New York, where boats, both completed 


and under construction, can be seen. 


RED BANK YACHT WORKS 


Pierre A. Proal, President 











RED BANK NEW JERSEY 


Telephone: Red Bank 840 
FLORIDA AGENT: J. A. COOK, SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


When writing to advertisers please mention MOTOR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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You Have a Car! 


Why Not 
a Boat? 


and a place to tie it 
at your front door ! 


HE waterfront of Biscayne Bay has been, 

on the whole, too shallow to encourage 

motor boating and sail boating which would 

naturally have been developed from the stand- 
point of delightful recreation. 


But with the building of VENETIAN ISLES 
and the filling of Miami Shores Island and 
that portion of Miami Shores at the water’s 
edge, which is now being accomplished, the 
upper waters of Biscayne Bay will become 


MORR., BoarinG 


Wear 40° Street. Hew York. MT. 











automatically one of the most delightful yacht 
basins anywhere on the continent. 


And then the desire for the waterfront, and 
the desire for the delightful recreation of 
motor boating and sailing may be satisfied to 
your heart’s content. 


And we predict that, almost overnight, Bis- 
cayne Bay will become one of the most noted 
yacht basins anywhere the world over. 


If you own a motor car, why not a boat? 


The cost is no more. But one thing you must have to enjoy a motor boat to the 
fullest extent is ownership of waterfront properties in the sheltered waters of 


Biscayne Bay. 


Therefore, we submit that the law of supply and demand and the ever-increasing 
desires of an ever-increasing number of people wishing this privilege, will bring 


about absolutely unprecedented prices for VENETIAN ISLES property. It 


cannot be otherwise. 


VENETIAN ISLES 





Gems of America’s Mediterranean 





107 N. E. SECOND AVE. 


Advertising Index will be found on page 166 
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May be obtained 


sage maga ME. 


& Rutl Commercial Wharf 
eearies F. ner Co. 195 Commercial Street 


BOSTON, MASS. ’ 
Rapp-Huckins Company, 59 Haverhill Street 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Hathaway Machinery Co., North Water and 
Elm Streets 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
John McLeod, Jr., Edgewood Station 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
The Darrow & Comstock Co., 114 Bank Street 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Clapp & Treat, Inc., 68 State Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
R. E. Rowland, 8 Reade Street 


SEASIDE PARK, N. J. 
Seaside Park Boat & Marine 
Supply Co. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Albert Creighton, 437 North 
Massachusetts Ave. 


BIVALVE, N. J. 
Nelson P. Hickman 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Elisha Webb & Son Co., 
136 South Front Street 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
David A. Hay & Co., 
121 Market Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Unger & Mahon, Inc., Pratt and 
Gay Streets 


CRISFIELD, MD. 
Clarence Sterling & Son, 
1104 Main Street 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Gas Engine & Boat Corp., First 
treet, near Front 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 
Marine Hardware Company 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Masine Supply & Engine Co., 
149% Meeting St. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
White Hardware Ccmpany, 25 
Congress Street, West 





— 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., 


JOON? IDI 


PROPELLERS 


from dealers in every boating locality. 


Consult our list of distributors to find the nearest stock 
of HYDE propellers. You will receive prompt and courteous 
service from HYDE representatives. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Burroughs-McMeekin Company 


MIAMI, FLA. 
Hopkins-Carter Company, Miami Ave. and 
S. E. 2nd Street 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Marine Supply Company 


NEW omnes, LA. 
* 7 Canal Street 
oodward, * Wight Co. 


GALVESTON, TEX. 
Wallace T. Taylor, 2007 Strand 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. 
Fellows & Stewart 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Johnson, oy & G. M. Josselyn & Co., 
6 Sacramento Street 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Oregon Marine & Fisheries Supply Co., 
105 First Street 
The Beebe. Company, First and 
Washington Streets 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Pacific Marine Supply Co., 
1223 Western Avenue 
Atlas Gas Engine Agency, 
82 Marion Street 


ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 
Hutchinson’s Boat Works 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
olney E. Lacy 
Charlotte Station 

DETROIT, MICH. 


Kermath Manufactu Com- 
pany, 5880 Commonwealth Ave. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Joys Bros. Co., 201 East 
Water Street 


RED WING, MINN. 
Red Wing Motor Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
W. F. Meier, 1220 Warren 
Road, Lakewood 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. L. Masters & Co., 800 No. 
Clark Street 


OWENSBORO, KEN. 
Wright Machine Co, 


ST. LOUIS, M. 
Webb Hardware Company, 
806 North Broadway 


CANADA 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St. 
John, Ottawa, Vancouver, Cal- 
gary, Winnipeg, Qu 
BRENTFORD, ENGLAND 
George Spicer, Market Place 


oan 


KEY WEST, FLA. 
William Curry’s Sons Co. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Bayboro Marine Ways Co., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 
D. M. Witherill, 713 South Palafox Street 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Palm Beach Mercantile Company 










TRADE MARK 
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Write for a copy of “Propeller Efficiency’”’ 


Bath, Maine 
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Just Like the Big Fellows 


N APPEARANCE and in sailing, Marblehead Model Yachts 
I are just like the big famous sailing craft after which they 

are copied. There is a thrill in sailing a Marblehead yacht 
that you don’t get from the average type small boat. Give your 
boy a Marblehead Model Yacht. They Are Built by Hand, 
Correctl Designed and Rigged, Perfectly Balanced and 
Really Sail. 








BAR HARBOR CLASS—24 Inches 

This is one of our seventeen models. The Bar Harbor class is 
very popular because it is extremely light and fast. Has hollow 
hull. Rigzed with Mainsail, Forestay and Jib. Finished in 
Black and Red, Black and Green, Natural and Red, Natural and 
Green. The same hull without bowsprit can be had with special 
racing Marconi Rig. Price, either Bar Harbor or Marconi, $12.50, 
including cradle and carrying charges. 


MARBLEHEAD MODEL YACHTS, Inc. 


TWO STATE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 























Ask your Dealer or Write to us 


PENN YAN BOAT COMPANY, INC. 


Penn Yan, New York 




















SKANEATELES 








“BOATS THAT WILL LAST” 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
Combining several important and a features for use with outboard 
St. Lawrence Skiffs—Rowboats—Canoes—Dinghies— 
Sailboats 
Write today regarding your requirements in Skaneateles boats. 


SKANEATELES BOAT & CANOE COMPANY 
38 JORDAN STREET SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 


Builders of ‘‘Boats that will last’ for the past 32 years. Established 1893. 





Advertising Index will be found on page 166 
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By Water Ways to Gotham 
(Continued from page 140) 
Island and effected emergency repairs without difficulty. 
With the eastern shore of the lake forming an increasingly 
effectual barrier to the wind, the remainder of the run to 
the outlet was comparatively quiet. 

Our first drop in the long descent to Lake Ontario was a 
small one of four feet at Rosedale, not far below the outlet 
of Balsam Lake. This let us down to the level of Cameron 
Lake, after traversing which we locked through a double 
flight at beautiful Fenelon Falls—twenty-three feet in all— 
and found ourselves at the head of Sturgeon Lake, where 
much driftwood and a grove of fragrant, close-growing 
cedars to break the wind made an ideal camping-site. 

Th: roughness of our passage of the comparatively small 
Balsam Lake made us realize our good fortune in having 
put the broad expanse of Simcoe behind us when we did. The 
next Toronto paper to come to our hands told of the upset- 
ting of several boats on that lake the day after we crossed 
it, with a number of drownings. The only survivor of one 
party was a girl of sixteén, found four days later where the 
boat had drifted ashore at a remote part of the lake. 

Pushing on down Sturgeon Lake after an early start on 
the morning of July 9th, we passed, at Babcaygeon, the his- 
toric lock with which work on the Trent Canal was inaug- 
urated nearly a century ago. This let us down to the level 
of sprawling Pigeon Lake, out of which we passed without 
looking to thread the marshy mazes of Buckhorn Lake. At 
Buckhorn Lock we were dropped eleven feet to Lovesick 
Lake level, from which a four-foot drop in the lock of the 
same name took us to the double flight at Burleigh Falls. 
Here a descent of twenty-four feet left us among the islands 
at the head of Stony Lake, loveliest lake along the Canal. 

At Lovesick a puffing fat lady, who said she was from 
Rochester, scrambled un to the lock to shake hands with me 
because I had come all the way from the States. There was 
nothing to indicate that the soft and sentimental name of the 
place had gone to the poor dear’s head, but that she was at 
least home-sick there was every reason to believe. 

Half way down Stony Lake, Douglas ran in alongside a 
boathouse landing and announced that we were home for the 
night. It was his Wee Island lodge, a perfect little gem of 
a place, with nothing but the cabin to break the illusion of 
primeval wildness. That was my first night between sheets 
since leaving the shores of Wisconsin. 

While waiting for a steamer to lock through at Young’s 
Point the next morning I had a short but interesting chat 
with A. L. Killally, the superintendent of the Canal, who told 
me much of the story of the historic waterway. An hour 
later we were at the Douglas home place on Clear Lake, 
Northcote Farm. Stopping here for two days, I pushed on 
through waters many times describing in the pages of MoToR 
BoatinG to: Lake Ontario and the head of the St. Lawrence. 


(To be continued) 


Belgian Trophy Comes to U.S. 


(Continued from page 24) 
sociation on its sweeping success in securing the first four 
places in the contest. 

A tabulation of the record time established by the different 
competitors in this contest follows: 

Ist—Doc’s 11, 180 h.p., owned by L. R. Van Sant, Peoria, 
Ill, October 11, at Peoria, mean speeds 99.356 km.p.h. or 
61.740 m.p.h. 

2nd—Pal O’Mine, 180 h.p., owned by J. Dowers, Rising 
Sun, Ind., September 13 at Cincinnati, mean speeds 87.094 
km.p.h. or 54.120 m.p.h. 

3rd—Catherine, 180 h.p., owned by Muntifer Bros., Cincin- 
nati, September 13 at Cincinnati, mean speeds 85.813 km.p.h. 
or 53.324 m.p.h. 

4th—Fairplay, 180 h.p., owned by R. Dowers, Rising Sun, 
Ind., September 13 at Cincinnati, mean speeds 81.048 km.p.h. 
or 50.363 m.p.h. 

5th—Pas-Sin-Fou, 180 h.p., owned by G. Sigrand, Septem- 
ber = at Como, Italy, mean speeds 66.143 km.p.h., or’ 41.101 
m.p.h. 

6th—Rezzonica, 180 h.p., owned by R. Jalla, September 26 
at Como, Italy, mean speeds 61.696 km.p.h., or 38.338 m.p.h 

7th—Eclair, 120 h.p., owned by Chas. Ceulemans, October 
25 of Wintham, Belgium, mean speeds 61.540 km.p.h. or 38.241 
m.p.h. 

8th—Cydalise, M. Esders, May 22 at Herblay, France, 
mean speeds 60.303 km.p.h. or 37.472 m.p.h. 

9th—Yzmona, R. Jalla, May 22 at Herblay, France, mean 
speeds 57.840 km.p.h. or 35.94 m.p.h. 

10th—Excelsior, G. Gheldolf, September 27 at Wintham, 
Belgium, mean speeds 44.785 km.p.h. or 27.83 m.p.h. 
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ria, Review the facts surrounding the history of the Chris-Craft runabout. 

or Step by step, year after year, Chris Smith of Algonac with painstaking 
ion Te effort evolved and built what are today recognized everywhere as the 
094 world’s fastest boats. This experience has culminated in the design 
cin- and production of the Chris-Craft all mahogany 26-foot runabout with 
p.h. a speed of 35 iniles an hour. The new model runabout assures the 
- Chris-Craft owner a complete unit, economical to operate, fully 
ph. guaranteed and setting the pace for safety, comfort, speed—smartness. 
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FBBY Lights the Way 
for 
LI MARK REG.US. PAT OFF CHARLON Il 









The Most Powerful 
Incandescent Searchlight 
of Its Size 


O night accidents are invited by the 

new house yacht Charlon II, owned 

by Mr. E. A. London, of New York. 
The erful shaft of light from her Lebby 
seareblight will turn the darkness ahead 
into daylight and lay bare any lurking 
dangers that jeopardize night cruising. 


Searchlight. 
Cabin Lebby Seachlights are the result of years of 
. y experience in marine searchlight design and con- 


struction. Objects from one-third to one mile 
away are readily picked up. The Lebby is 
manufactured of solid brass throughout and is 
guaranteed to stand up under severe conditions. 
Five sizes, 6-12-25-32 and 110 voltage. 
Four types, polished brass, battleship 
gray, nickel-plated and black nickel. 

Let us know your requirement. 
THE NATIONAL MARINE 
LAMP CO. 


FORESTVILLE, CONN. 











Closet 


This Compact 
Marine Electric 
Closet is designed 
to suit the re- 
quirements of 
motor boatman 


Flushes Like a House 


oad 
: 
si ‘ 
4 


It is absolutely 
reliable and sim- 
ple to operate 
requiring no pre- 
vious instructions 


No cruiser should 
be without this 
beautiful fixture 
32 and 119 Volts, 


U. G. LEE & CO. 


3100 
N. Western Ave. 


Chicago, II. 
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MATIHE 
LIGHTING PLANTS 


Convenience—Safety 


Dependability is the essence of marine 
lighting. Matthews t d dabl 
electricity for searchlight, running lights, 
cabin lights. Bnjoy its comfort, convenience, 
safety. 

Matthews plants are compact, 
operating, steady, light weight. 
success. ces reasonable. Full 
tions for installing. 

Model HR illustrated, 
20 watt lamps). Model KHM, 1000 watts 
(50-20 watt lamps). Write saying which 
plant interests you. Get complete infor 
mation from Matthews Engineering Com 
pany, Marine Department, Sandusky, Ohio. 





smooth 
Years of 
instruc- 





400 watts (20- 
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There's Nothing to It 


(Continued from page 31) 
for an average storage charge of about $3.00 a foot of 
length. In some yards there is an additional charge for 
hauling out and launching; not a large sum, however. The 
whole winter’s storage charge ought not to be more than 
$125.00 for a thirty-four foot boat. 

When you put your boat up, remove all cushions, com- 
pass, instruments, clock—and of course you'll remove all per- 
sonal things such as clothes. It is not safe to leave anything 
of value on board. For shipyards, as is any other business, 
are subject to visits from the light fingered gentry. 

Now before starting on a cruise suppose we discuss a few 
demands made by Uncle Sam. 

What the Department of Commerce demands of you (and 
is very strict in the demand) is not very much and more- 
over is wholly for your own protection. While the trackless 
waters you will navigate are not infested with traffic cops, 
you are likely to have a visit from an inspector of the De- 
partment who will want to see that you have on board what 
Uncle Sam says you must. 

Motor boats are divided into three classes: 

Class 1.—Twenty-six feet in length and under. 

Class 2.—Twenty six feet to Forty feet. 

Class 3.—Forty feet to Sixty-five feet. 

You can forget this matter of classification, however, ex- 
cept for (1) lights. 

First and regardless of what classification your boat may 
be in, you must have a registration number for the boat. 
This is obtained from the Custom House in your district. 
Simply write to them (or call) and ask for an application 
blank for award of registration number to power vessel. 

The form to be filled out is an easy one. The number as- 
signed to you is painted, or fixed with metal numbers, to the 
bow of your boat, on either side, and must be in plain Gothic 
style and not less than three inches high. Then, always 
carry on board, when in commission, the notice that advises 
you of your number. There is no charge for this license. 

As has been said previously, no driver’s license is required, 
nor are any examinations; that is, unless you expect to carry 
passengers for hire. 

The next requirement of interest is that of life preservers. 
Uncle Sam says you must “carry either life preservers or life 
belts, or ring buoys, or other device . . . sufficient to sustain 
afloat every person on board and so placed as to be readily 
accessible.” 

Get life preservers. Don’t fuss with life belts, etc. And 
while buoyant cushions may get you by with an inspector, 
don’t be content with such things. You ought to be more 
interested in having good life preservers on board than in 
simply getting by with the regulations. On Sea Drift we 
carry twelve life preservers and in addition, a Balsa Life 
Raft mounted on the deck. And keep your life preservers 
where you can get at them easily and quickly; not because 
Uncle Sam says you must but for your own safety. You 
want what you want when you want it—and this applies 
particularly to life preservers. 

The second requirement is that of fire extinguishers. One 
hand extinguisher is all that is necessary to meet the re- 
quirements; but get two! Mount one in the cockpit and the 
second down in the cabin. We carry Pyrene extinguishers. 

The third requirement concerns whistle, fog horn and bell. 
If your boat is under twenty-six feet you can do away with 
the bell. The Department of Commerc. does not say what 
type or size of whistle, fog horn or bell shall be used; except 
on boats in the third class when the bell must not be less than 
eight inches across the mouth. Personally I like a Bosch 
Signal for the whistle. This I think is better than any other 
for a boat. It has a clear, penetrating note and stands up 
well in the salt air. The fog horn is used when you are 
under way in a fog; the bell when you are at anchor in a 
fog. These are explained further, in Rules of the Road. 

The fourth requirement concerns lights and varies slightly 
for the different classifications. 

The motorist has lights on his car so that he may see the 
road ahead. These lights are position lights only to very 
limited degree. The red tail light on the motor car warns 
a driver that a car is ahead but even without this, the head- 
lights of the following car would light up the road sufficiently 
to avoid danger of a rear end collision. 

The motor boatman has lights on his boat so that others 
may know his position and his direction. Except for a 
searchlight which may be used to locate the position of a 
mooring, he has no headlight—in the sense that the motorist 
uses the word. Steering at night, the motor boatman de- 
pends upon his compass, upon lighthouses, etc., and the lights 


on other boats. 
(Continued on page 148) 
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>. Capt. Allswell says: 


‘Columbian Bronze Propellers 
are known the World Over” 


Send for 
Propeller 
Information 


8 TYPES 
BALANCED 
FOR 
HIGH SPEEL 


ZZ 


Cc OLUMBI aN 


/BRONZE) 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
208 NORTH MAIN STREET, FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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The 55 ft. yacht ‘*Barbara’’ owned 
by E. D. Gould, Esq., New York, 
President of the Truly Warner Hat 
Co. Of the HOMELITE, Mr. 
Gould says, ‘*. . . as dependable 
and free from attention as city elec- 
tric service”. HOMELITE instal- 
lation on the **Barbara’’ shown at 


the right. 


Plenty 
of Light 


at all times 


f.0.b. factory 


VERY boat should have an independent source of 

electric light and power. HOMELITE is the only 
electric light and power plant that a bcat-owner shculd 
seriously consider. It is a powerful and dependable pro- 
ducer of electricity, is compact in design, requires 
small space and in electrical output is equal to any other 
plant three times its size and weight. HOMELITE will 
keep the boats batteries fully charged whether 
lying in port or under way; it will operate electrical 
appliancesand machinery (upto \% hp.) and it will supply 
plenty of brilliant electric light at all times. Fully guaran- 


teed, of course. 


Really Portable 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Over all dimensions: Length 
21", width 14’, height 21°. 
Weight: 110 pounds. Ball Bear- 
ing throughout. 

Enginc: Single cylinder, two- 
stroke air-cooled. Carburetor, 
specially designed, adjustable 
to various types of fuel. Igni- 
tion, high tension Bosch Mag- 
netoor Bosch Battery Ignition. 
Generator: Six pole,shuntwound. 
Output, 600 watts minimum, d.c. 
Current Control: Specially de- 
signed voltage regulator. 
Voltages: 12, 32 and 110 volt 
models. 

Operates: Without batteries, it 
willlight 40 lights continuously 
or electrical appliances. 

We will be pleased to arrange 
a free demonstration on board 
your boat or if you are build- 
ing, ask your builder about 
HOMELITE. You will be in- 
terested in the booklet ‘‘Elec- 
tricity for your boat’’. Address 


Department B-] 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 


Grand Central Terminal, New York 
Marine Distributors 


East Coast 
Smith-Meeker Eng. Co. 
New York,N. Y. 


Walter H. Moreton Co, 
Boston, Mass. 


Great Lakes 
Hubbard H. Erickson Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Warren F. Meier 
Lakewood, Cleveland, O. 


Gulf Coast 
Tampa, Fla. 


New Orleans, La. 


West Coast 


Fellows & Stewart 
Wilmington, Cal. 


Hoffar Marine Const. Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


So. Water Supply Co. 


Harcol Industries Inc. 
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There's Nothing to It 


(Continued from page 146) 

The motorist may drive with only one headlight or with- 
out tail light and do it without any great danger to himself. 
But the motor boatman cannot. Lights on a boat are of 
major importance. 

Boats less than twenty-six feet in length (Class 1) must 
carry (1) a white light that will show all around the horizon; 
(2) a combination red and green light located forward and 
lower than the white light. The green must show from dead 
ahead to two points abaft the starboard beam; the red light 
must show in the same way on the left or port side. 

Class 2 boats, twenty-six to forty feet in length, must 
carry (1) a white light forward that will show from two 
points abaft the port beam around the bow to two points 
abaft the starboard beam and the glass or lens must not be 
less than nineteen square inches. (22) On the starboard side 
a green light that will show from dead ahead to two points 
abaft the starboard beam, and on port a red light that will 
show from ahead to two points abaft the port beam. And 
the lens of these must not be less than sixteen square inches. 
These red and green lights must have a screen so arranged 
that the lights cannot be seen across the bow. The screens 
must not be less than 18 inches long. 

Class 3 boats, forty feet to sixty-five feet in length, must 
carry the white and red and green lights as prescribed for 
the Class 2 boats except that the lens of the white light must 
not be less than thirty-one square inches and the lens of the 
red and green lights not less than twenty-five square inches; 
sm the screens must not be less than twenty-four inches 
ong. 

The fifth requirement is that every motor boat shall carry 
on board, and when in commission, two copies of the Pilot 
Rules. These are obtained at the same time and place the 
license number is secured. 

In addition to the lights described here, an anchor light 
is necessary on all boats when riding to anchor or mooring. 
This is simply a white light showing all around the horizon. 

It is customary when buying a new boat to have the run- 
ning lights, that is the red and green lights and the forward 
light (white) included as standard equipment. Also, the 
screens on Class 2 and Class 3 boats are usually mounted 
and of the proper length. 

(To be continued) 
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(Continued from page 33) 
bottom. When she had cut a clear path through the anchor- 
age the new yachtsman accidentally put the helm down and 
the yawl rounded into the wind and stopped, trembling with 
satisfaction. 

Her owner ran forward and threw overboard the first 
thing his hands touched—which happened to be a small 
anchor with no line attached. Then, looking over the bow, 
he saw the outboard motor dangling by its flywheel. 

“That’s it,” he shouted, so loud that the lunacy commis- 
sion which was sitting on a case in the next harbor heard 
him. “That’s what I want. Something that will do what I 
want it to do.” 

So the lunacy commission came aboard and took him 
away. But he wasn’t really as crazy as he sounds. This 
yachtsman had learned that in the sport of boating it is better 
to begin small and learn how with a power that a beginner 
can control. 

Now the above episode may seem exaggerated, if not far- 
fetched but between you and me, and the galley stove I want 
to say that cases like it have happened to men and boys a 
thousand times, and then another thousand. In other branches 
of sport people are less ambitious. In shooting, for instance, 
a boy will start with an air rifle, then get a .22 as he grows 
older, and finally work up to a shot gun or an express rifle. 
But there are very few boys who will start practising with 
a six-inch naval gun. While, on the other hand, there are 
dozens who would ilke to pick up a six-cylinder motor from 
an automobile junk heap, put it in an express runabout and 
shoot up an innocent harbor without mercy. 

My advice to such boys would be: Forget it. Lay in 4 
supply of catalogs about outboard motors at the next Mo- 
tor Boat Show and don’t stop worrying your father until he 
has mailed his check to one of the makers. An outboard 
motor is a machine that you and your pal can handle without 
help from anybody else. You can keep it in condition without 
knowing a lot about machinery, and its smallness prevents 
you from being a danger to other boatmen. With experience 
you may want to graduate to an inboard motor and a largef 


(Continued on page 150) 
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WORCESTER BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 


gir. Wolter H. Koreton, President, 
Walter 4. Koreton Corporation, 

780 Commomrealth Avenue, 

Boston, Lass. 


Dear kr, Soreton! 


about ten days apo wy Kathews 56 was housed for the Winter in 
I had planned to have her 


Pierce & Kilburn's yard at liew Bedford. 


laid up ct Lawley&s but the weather 
having her sent through the canal and Lassachusetts Bay- 


I heve owed three cruisers 
and real pleasure from any of them equel t 
you. ss you know, we have saw pretty strenuous we 
Sound especially in the le 
times thet she is very sear 
bit unusual to be able to truthfully 
detail which you would have changed if you were 
your om use, but this is true in my case. 


orthy and comfortable. I think it 


throuch most amy kind of weather and 
tion from many people. 


ved @ great deal of pleasure 


We have deri 
So far, my experience has 


dependable motors 
"4 Kermath Always Runs" is true. 
comfortable and the liey is a gem. Eve 
boat was served in t cockpit because it mide n 
it might be or whether it rained or not. 


comfortable cockpit - 


ry mal that we ate 
o difference 


If you have any 
shall be very clad to have you dO 80e 


with kind regards, 
Sincerely yours, 














Seaboard Ship Brokerage C 
No. 4 Datura hots tie.” 
West Palm Beach, Fia., 


ina and 
3254 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Distributors of the Matthews “38” 


Walter H. Moreton Corp., 
780 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


—— 
nek ee ee Ome 


Bovenber 4th, 1925. 


was so uncertain I hesitated about 


and have never had the satisfaction 
o the Lathews I bourht of 
ather in Vineyard 
te Fall. Ky boat has demonstrated several 


say that you cannot think of any 
building a boat for 
Some of the old boat men 
dow to martna’s Vineyard have commented on the boat's ability to €0 
she has won favorable commends- 


too fran having such « 
deen that the slogan 
The sleeping accommodations are very 


The side curteins made a very 


occasion to wish to use my name as a reference, 
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THE MATTHEWS COMPANY, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Stephen F. Murphy, 
Alexander Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


When writing to advertie 
ers please mention MoToR 
BoatinG, the National Magasine of Motor Boating, 119 West 40th Street, N. 
et, New York 
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J0nn B, White 













































Mr. White says: 


-— HAVE owned three cruis- 

ers and have never had 
the satisfaction and real pleas- 
ure from any of them equal 
to the Matthews.” Such are 
the thoughts of Matthews 
38” owners who have had 
other cruisers. 


To look at the Matthews “38” 
is to gain faith in its in- 
built seaworthiness and safety 
under all conditions, while to 
cruise in it is to know that 
here is a big, able, sea-going 
boat, built and equipped for 
= A a a com- 
an wi 
quality throughout. — 


Write today for 

description of this eet apn 
the water that cannot be 
equalled for double the 


money. 





F. W. Hardcastle, 
210 South Ave., 57, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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In THE warm heart of Eternal Summerland, 
where the St. Johns River—the Nile of America— 
joins waters with beautiful Lake Monroe, there lies 
a charming Port and Resort—Sanford, The City 
Substantial. 

It’s one hundred and ninety-eight miles of sub- 
tropical scenic splendor to Sanford from the sea— 
via the St. Johns at Jacksonville. 

Magnificent yacht basin. New lakefront tourist 
hotel. Golf. Band concerts. Conservative in- 
vestments. - Splendid roads and railroad accom- 
modations. 

For information and booklet, address 


SANFORD CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE 
Sanford, Florida 


TOPPAN meror soar 


Price with the 


Powerful 3 H.P. 


ELTO MOTOR 








































Disappearing Propeller Boats 
at Reduced Prices 


A few of our Used and Shop-worn Bargains 
Seout Model—tength 16%’, 4’1’’ beam, 3 H.P. engine, starter... .$275.00 
Utility Medel—tength 16%’, 4°11” beam, 3 H.P. engine, starter.. 300.00 
De Luxe Model—tength 18%’, 48” beam, 3 H.P. engine, aute top, 

starter 400.00 


De Luxe Model—iongth 1842’, 4’8” beam, 3 H.P. engine, starter, 
Aightly weed... cccccccsecccccccccssvccccessecsceseeses 330.00 
Complete Het of used boats on request. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT COMPANY 
BOX 297 PENN YAN, N. Y. 
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boat, but there will come a later day when you'll have another 
detachable to take you between your big cruiser and the 
shore. 

In previous articles of this series I have paid no particular 
attention to outboard motors for the reason that their oper- 
ating principle is the same as that of any two-cycle motor. 
Gas is sucked from a carbureter into the crankcase, by- 
passed to the firing chamber and touched off by an electric 
spark, as has already been described. The differences between 
inboard and outboard motors are differences of design 
rather than principle. 

The cylinders of a portable are laid horizontal to save 
room. If there are two of them they are placed opposite 
each other to shorten the crankshaft and do away with an 
extra bearing. The magneto and timer are made part of the 
flywheel. ‘ Aluminum, which is much lighter than iron, is 
used wherever possible. In a dozen clever ways the size and 
weight of the portable motor are reduced to a minimum. 

Operating instructions come with every new motor, so I 
shall not try to tell how to install one on the stern of a boat 
and make it run. But there is one bit of heavy advice that 
will apply to every motor. That is, Don’t tease it. 

Here are four things that you oughn’t to do to a new 
motor: 

First, don’t take the spark plugs apart; 

Second, don’t take the carbureter apart; 

Third, don’t take the flywheel or the propeller off; 

And fourth, don’t take anything apart or off as long as 
the motor shows any willingness to run. 

Any new motor, whether inboard or outboard, is a little 
stiff at first. The pistons and rings fit snugly in the cylinders 
and the bearings are tight. In course of time all the moving 
parts will wear in, but at the beginning you will find that it 
takes a good deal of strength to bring the motor past com- 
pression. Also, there is a trick or knack to starting a motor, 
and that is something which you will have to pick up with 
experience. 

The thing is to get acquainted with your engine. When 
you start in the noise that it makes will sound like any mo- 
tor’s noise. Of course, there are certain unmistakable sounds 
in addition to the general hum that even a beginner will 
recognize. If the mixture is very lean there will be back- 
fires in the carbureter which are almost as dangerous as they 
are alarming. If it is very rich, then the motor will act 
sluggishly, firing every other revolution, or failing to fire 
at all in one or more cylinders. But after a bit you will be 
able to tell a weak from a rich mixture just from the sound 
of the exhaust, and will correct the, adjustment before the 
engine has time to stop or even slow down. When you get 
to the point where you can aim one ear over the side of the 
boat, listen a moment and then say; 

“Bill, give her a shade more gas. She’s getting a little 
hungry,” you may compliment yourself on being a savvy 
motor boatman. 

When you see a fisherman go out to his boat on a frosty 
morning, prime the cylinders, bring the flywheel back against 
compression and start the engine with the first try, you may 
think it is the easiest thing in the world, or else that he has 
the best motor that was ever made. But the fact is that that 
fisherman knows his motor as well as he knows his right 
hand. He knows how much gas it needs for priming, knows 
where the timing lever ought to be set, and knows just the 
right flip to give the flywheel as it goes past compression. 
Besides that—and these are very important items—he knows 
where the ignition switch and the gasoline valve are and 
remembers to turn them on. Many is the minute I have 
wasted trying to get a motor to start without gas or 
electricity, and once or twice I have even gone so far as to 
prime the cylinders with kerosene. 

So, as I said before, don’t get excited and start to tear 
an engine to pieces if it doesn’t run like a two-year-old the 
first time you work on it. You may have left the batteries 
ashore or have forgotten to fill the tank with gasoline. Small 
motors sometimes require a very delicate fuel mixture to 
run properly. If the needle valve in the carbureter is opened 
too much the cylinders will be flooded, or if the mixture 
is too lean there will not be power enough in an explosion 
to turn the flywheel over. Some men who use motors in 
sailboats only as a convenience pretend that they are un- 
able to understand them. But a boy with a mechanical 


sense will get the hang of an engine in a short time and will 
make it do everything but sit up and beg for its dinner. 

After you have been shipmates with a motor for a while 
you grow to feel that the little chunk of metal has a person- 
ality. It seems to have moods when it doesn’t want to work 


(Continued on page 152) 
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} N any endeavor—sport, opera or marine motor manufacture— 
the surpassing excellence which wins the public tribute had its 
beginning years back. 
| Positive non-vibration, greater power over 60,000 users, greater dominance 
with less motor bulk, real gas and oil steadily being attained! 
economy, at lower motor price is the 
reward of Erd’s twenty-seven years Discover Erd’s supremacy in your own 
of careful manufacture. A following of boat! 
e Write for a catalog TODAY! 
Ay 
iq Use the Erd En- 
gineering Depart- 
“) ment Free Con- 
@ sulting Service. It 
D exists to help you 
in your motor and 
m boat problems. 
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“25 Service Stations _ 
{ throughout the Country. 


j ERD MOTORS CORPORATION 
| Saginaw, W. S., Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Emergency Replacements 


Hardware and supplies for every type of 
craft are available for immediate deliv- 
ery from our stock. 


A telephone, wire or letter will produce 

the prompt, efficient service that you 

may need and that we are accustomed 
to render. 


W. & J. Tiebout 


118-120 Chambers St. 
\\ New York City 














Used by 
Chri; Craft 
Purdy Boat Co. 
John Hacker 
and others. 





ROH TOPS are made right and fit right. Honest work and best 
K grade of materials have made Kroh Tops the choice of America’s best 

known runabout builders and designers. Send for our catalog showing 
a complete line of Boat Tops, Spray Hoods, Life Preservers, Cushions and 
Pillows. 


C. Z. Kroh Mfg. Co., 1920 Linwood Ave., Toledo, O. 
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and other moods when it pulls like a truck from the firs: 
explosion. 1 once cruised with a two-cylinder two-cycle ma- 
chine that appeared to me to have a very obedient disposi- 
tion. My shipmates disagreed violently, but I always main- 
tained that it was a cinch to start. So I was always elected 
to start her. 

And I always started her the same way. First I opened 
the cylinder head petcocks and next I squirted three long 
squirts of raw gas into each cylinder. Never less than three 
squirts and never more. Then I opened the carbureter 
needle valve a half-turn, turned on the gas at the tank, 
switched on, and swung the flywheel past compression. Al- 
most without fail that motor used to start on the first turn, 
Sometimes she used up the priming gas and stopped after a 
iew revolutions, but then, after she had taken three more 
drinks she’d start again and keep running. As she warmed 
up I opened the circulating valve and let sea water flow 
through the cooling jacket, and later screwed down the 
needle valve to the proper adjustment. When the time came 
to stop the motor I made it a rule to shut off the water first. 

As I say, I thought that motor was a model of good 
behavior, kind, docile, and guaranteed to stand without hitch- 
ing. But if anybody tried to start her without the three long 
drinks, she got right up on her hind legs and pawed the air, 
Two drinks wasn’t enough and four was too much. The 
worst of it was that when she didn’t get the right amount 
to begin with she turned sulky and refused to listen to reason 
The only way to bring her to terms was to leave her alone 
for a few minutes. After that—three drinks and we hada 
cheerful, contented motor. 

But I remember one time when she refused to start with 
any amount of coaxing. After the preliminaries were over | 
opened the forward petcock, turned the flwheel over, and got 
a jet of dirty water in the eye. We knew from that that the 
cylinders were full of water, but at first we couldn’t figure 
out how it got there. The water valve had been closed on 
stopping the engine the day before, so there was no chance 
that the inlet water pipe had filled the cylinders by way of 
the muffler and the manifold. It looked like a broken cylin- 
der head gasket or a crack in the cylinder block. But then 
the question arose—“If there wasn’t anything wrong yester- 
day, why should there be today?” 

So, without answering the question we emptied the cylin 
ders by turning the engine over and over and over; dried 
off the spark plugs and squirted raw gas on them; ani 
finally primed the cylinders and started her off. She ran 
about three revolutions, stopped, and rocked backward, sigh- 
ing deeply. When the forward petcock was again opened |! 
got another jet in the eye. So then somebody decided that 
the muffler must be full of water and when we removed the 
drain plug we found that his decision was correct to the ex- 
tent of a couple of gallons. Again came the weary job of 
drying plugs and cylinders (as well as the crankcase) and that 
time the motor started and continued to run. 

But when all was said—which was a plenty—it wasn’t the 
motor’s fault. The trouble was that the anchorage was ex 
posed and the night had been rough. When the stern of the 
boat dipped down on a wave the exhaust outlet went under 
water, and when the stern came up a few teaspoonfuls of 
brine drained back into the muffler. With that going on all 
night it wasn’t surprising that by morning the muffler, ex- 
haust manifold, and cylinders were full to the top. 

I remember another occasion when the same motor came to 
a sudden and therefore unexpected stop. I was in the act of 
screwing down the grease cups—a job that ought to be done 
every hour or two with a two-cycle motor—when the motor 
went as dead as a mummy. Now, there aren’t many things 
that will cause a lively, goodnatured two-cycle engine to 
stop in the middle of a stroke. If you run short of gas the 
motor usually dies by inches, while it acts the same way if 
the electric current tapers off. Abrupt stoppage generally 
means a break somewhere in or around the motor. 

_But on this particular occasion all the connections were 
tight, and when I turned the engine by hand it moved as if 
all its parts were in working order. There was only one 
clue to work with in looking for the trouble and that was 
that for some days the flywheel had been loosening up after 
four or five hours of running. 

“What,” I asked myself, “does the flywheel hold in place 
when it is tight that might come apart when it is loose?” 
And with that I pried the flywheel off and found that behind 
it was the crankshaft gear that turns the timer. This geaf 
was normally held in place by a key, but I saw that with 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


Schillo 8-220 
Special 


The 8-220 Special is a super model, developed to 
answer a great demand for a larger, faster and finer 
Sportabout. It brings into the speed boat field 
many features heretofore never developed to so 
high a standard of excellence. 


An original stream line design gives it unusual beauty and 
also supplies the most efficient means to reduce wind 
pressure and avoid vacuum. The result is extreme speed 
with comparatively low horse power. A measure in 
economy that many will welcome. 

The 8-220 Special is powered with an eight cylinder Hispano 
Suiza aviation motor that develops 220 H.P. at 2000 R.P.M., 
making it capable of a speed of 50 to 55 miles per hour. 
This motor has been adapted to marine use by a special 
Schillo conversion. All practical developments in motor 
car and aviation, so far, are used to advantage. 

Equipment and accessories are the best. Deep, upholstered 
spring seats covered with Spanish leather trimmed with 
English Pig Skin assures the utmost in comfort and smooth 
riding. 

Low initial cost and low upkeep are important features of 
the new 8-220 Special. Your inquiry for all the facts and 
price is invited. 


SCHILLO MOTOR BOAT MFG. COMPANY 


3900 N. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
FOR SOUTHERN AND 
SALT WATER— 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK 
ON THE 8-220 SPECIAL 
AND 8-90 SPORTABOUTS 








When writing to advertisers please mention MoTOR BuatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating, 119 West 0th Street, New 
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fore any moulds are removed. Frames to be fastened to 
planking with copper nails riveted over burrs, heads counter- 
“Te: To be of white oak, 7% inch thick and moulded 
as shown on plans. To be spaced 12 inches apart and located 
between frames as shown. Floors under the engine founda- 
tion to be sided 134 inches and moulded as shown. Floors 
fastened to planking with brass screws and to keel with one 
¥% inch galvanized screw bolt. ; 

Limber holes to be cut through floors to allow bilge water 
to run to deepest part of hull for pumping out. 

Engine Foundation: Engine side stringers to be of clear 
spruce 1% inches thick and of height and length shown on 
plans. To rest on and be bolted to the floors Engine bed 
pieces to be of white oak, 2 inches thick, bolted to inboard 
side of stringers at proper height to take motor. : 

Clamps: Sheer clamps to be of spruce or yellow pine 4 
by 2% inches fastened to inside of frames at proper height 
to take under side of deck beams. To be fastened to frames 
and planking with through rivets or screw bolts. 

Deck Beams: To be of oak, % by 1% inches, sawn to 
shape of deck crown and thoroughly fastened to sheer 
clamps. To be spaced 8 inches apart. Beams at each end of 
engine compartment and cockpits to be 1% by 2% inches. 
Fore and aft carlines for engine hatches and cockpit open- 
ings to be % by 1% inches. 

Decking: To be of white pine or cedar, %4 inch thick and 3 
inches wide with tongue and groove edges. Fastened to 
deck beams with galvanized wire nails, heads countersunk 
and covered with putty. To be planed smooth and covered 
with canvas in one piece laid in thick paint, or Jeffries soft 
marine glue, well stretched and fastened with copper tacks. 
Edge of canvas to be turned down over deck edge and 
fastened to upper edge of sheer strake. Edge of canvas to 
be covered with a half oval mahogany moulding. Covering 
board of % inch mahogany, about 3 inches wide fitted at 
outboard edge of deck as shown on outboard deck plan. 

If a varnished wood deck is desired, the planksheers should 
be of % inch mahogany and the decking of mahogany or 
white pine in strips 1%4 inches wide and ¥ inch thick, sprung 
with the planksheer. To be fastened with brass screws 
countersunk and plugged with wood bungs of the same ma- 
terial as the decking. The deck seams should be 1/16 inch 
open to allow for caulking with cotton. Seams to be filled 
with white lead putty colored to match the mahogany 

Hatch covers to be the same as the decking; to be fitted 
with piano hinges. 

Cockpit: Cockpit coamings to be % inch mahogany fitted 
as shown on plane. 

Cockpit floors to be of % inch white pine supported by 
spruce beams % inch by 1% inches, fitted with center sup- 
ports where necessary. Hatches to be fitted to give access 
to bilge. 

Bulkhead at aft end of engine compartment to be % inch 
mahogany staving. Seats at forward end of aft cockpit as 
shown on plan with passage space between seats at aft and 
of both cockpits to be continuous with locker space under. 

Painting and Finishing: The entire hull to be properly 
-smoothed up and sandpapered. To be given a priming coat 
of lead paint, inside and out. Bottom of the boat, up to 
painted water line, should be given three coats of approved 
anti-fouling marine paint (Smith’s, Green’s or Valspar Yacht 
Bronze recommended). Topsides to be painted at least 
three coats of white; final coat to be Smith’s Yacht White. 

Decks, if canvas covered, to be given a coat of filler paint 


and two coats of Smith’s Buff Deck Paint. All mahogany to 
be given a light coat of stain and three coats of Valspar or 
Smith’s Aquatite Spar Varnish. Inside of hull painted two 
coats of color directed by Owner. 


Hardware and Fittings 


Shaft Log: To be an Erico universal shaft log with stuffing 
box, 1% inch size, fitted on inside of keel and well bedded in 
white lead. 

Strut: To be a G. B. C. adjustable bronze strut bolted to 
keel in the position shown on plans 

Rudder: To be of bronze of size and shape shown on 
plans. Rudder stock to be 1% inch diameter bronze forged to 
take rudder blade. Rudder port to be a bronze stock fitting 
with flanged stuffing box bolted to inside of keel and sleeve 
extending through keel. 

Steering Gear: To be a Kainer ropeless steerer with 18 
inch wheel’ or a carpenter auto boat steerer, Model F run 
about type with flexible wire rope tiller ropes lead over suit- 
able sheaves to quadrant on rudder head. 

Gasoline Tank: To be Koven make, seamless steel type, 
14 inches diameter and 30 inches long, fitted with splash 
plates. Two tanks are to be installed’ in stern as shown on 
plans, securely choked in place to prevent shifting. Filler 
pipes to be carried through deck to screw deck plates. Shut 
off valve fitted at each tank on gasoline supply line. 

Deck Fittings: Two cowl ventilators for engiue compart- 
ment; flag pole sockets; mooring chocks at bow and stern; 
special anchor chock on stem head; mooring cleats at bow 
= stern; cleats for fenders on planksheer; brass stem 

and, 
Motor Installation 


The motor is to be a Model F-4 Scripps, or any other 
motor of similar size and type selected by Owner. Motor to 
be properly lined up and properly bolted to engine beds. Ex- 
haust pipe to be of 2 inch diameter copper tubing run aft 
along the side of the cockpit above the cockpit floor and 
carried out through stern about 6 inches above the water line. 
Circulating water to be piped into the exhaust pipe. Gaso- 
line supply pipe from tanks to motor to be of % inch soft 
copper tubing with shut off valves at each tank and also at 
carbureter. 

A large size Stewart vacuum tank to be mounted on engine 
room bulkhead and properly connected to gasoline supply 
line and to motor. 

All wiring to be done in accordance with instructions fur- 
nished with motor. To be held by cleats and placed so as to 
be as much out of the way as possible and at the same time 
fully accessible 

Il engine controls to be properly carried to the steering 
wheel with rods or wires so as to operate easily and without 
lost motion. All instruments to be neatly mounted on aft 
side of engine bulkhead. 

General Equipment: Equipment required by the Govern- 
ment must be furnished by Owner or Builder; to include life 
preservers for each person carried on board at any time; fire 
extinguishers; whistle and running lights as required for 
Class 1. Cushions for cockpit seats, floor coverings, bilge 
pump, anchor and cable, dock lines, fenders, boat hook, etc., 
to be supplied by Owner. 

As a service to readers who might want larger copies of the 
drawings for Pacer to a scale of 1 inch to the foot, arrange- 
ments have been made to supply blueprints at moderate cost. 
Write to the editor of MoToR BoatinG, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y., how to secure prints. 





The Rescue of McGurk 
(Continued from page 126) 

“Shanghaighin’ me poor husban’ out here an’ then robbin’ 
him—” The big hand grabbed the fifty dollar bill. “But come 
along Felix and we'll— 

Again the fist grabbed McGurk. And before the befud- 
dled wedding party had time to get its collective breath the 
two had disappeared up the road. 

= "2 


And late that night, Sandy Hennessey, longshoreman and 
ex-wife, boosted Felix McGurk up the side of the Jonathan 
D. David. Captain Edward stood at the rail. 

“Hello Captain!” called out Hennessey. “Here’s yer cook 
as I said I’d bring him to yer. An’ I had a hard time rescuin’ 
him—but I got him, the old sea-faring sheik!” 

And Felix McGurk, the best cook that ever stepped into 
a galley said nary a word. 


Amco, a West Coast Cruiser 
(Continued from page 18) 
time serves as a most convenient work table for the use of 


the galley attendant. A separate cabin in the stern is hand- 
somely finished and upholstered to suit. A lower berth is 
arranged, suitable for two persons. This cabin provides a 
total of six berths. The forward cabin also accommodates 
four persons making a total of ten for the eraft. Full head 
room prevails throughout the boat, and altogether the boat 
is one of the finest of its type on the market today. 

The first of the boats to be completed was delivered in 
Los Angeles, under its own power. The speed developed was 
an average of 1214 miles, with a maximum of 14 miles. The 
actual running time from San Francisco to Los Angeles in 
rough weather was 35 hours. Since no trouble of any kind 
was experienced on the run, it proved the soundness of the 
method of driving, as well as its seaworthiness. 
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Obtain 
Maximum 
Horse-Power 


4 cyl. 12-15 H.P. 
150-1500 r.p.m. 
2%” bore x 4” stroke. 
Bosch magneto or Atwater Kent Ignition. 
Joe’s Reverse Gear. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY 


Complete and smart, well designed and sturdily 
built. Slow medium duty or high speed. 





AGENTS—BOAT BUILDERS 
Unusual opportunity for dealers in open 
territory. 








*110.°° 


1 cylinder, 
4 cycle 
5 H.P. 


Put the 
power of 
NIAGARA 

in your boat. 


DON’T DEPEND 
ON LUCK 


T= NIAGARA “SPECIAL” , 
P., will take you there and bring you back. 

An unreliable, underpowered power-plant is treacherous and expensive. 
Use a NIAGARA and guard against disappointments, delays and dan- 
ger. You will find welcome relief in this complete unit for small open 
boats, runabouts, fast tenders and small cruisers, its ease of operation, 
starting and ability to keep everlastingly at iti THAT STEADY GAIT 
day in and day out. 

NIAGARAS have been known for their superior quality and genuine 
dependability. 

The NIAGARA 
consumption, very toe service and repair costs. 
motor will warm up every ounce of pride within you. 
its performance. 

Write for specifications and observe the rugged construction as well 
as the general high quality. 


“ ” 

THE NIAGARA GEM gives a surprising performance 
and a service that lasts. You will find it the best you_can buy in its 
You'll be enthusiastic about this NIAGARA “GEM” because ot 
Unfaltering, you will find it ready to go 


4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 12-15 


SPECIAL” has achieved a reputation for low fuel 
verything about this 
Get the thrill of 


size. 
its power and even running. 
and almost without vibration . 
Here is an engine that offers the most value in genuine marine engine 
service today. It will surprise you with its ability and power. Its hot 
spot manifold guarantees you the most miles per gallon you ever real- 
ized. Its measured perfection and finish is consistent with reputation 
of its builders, for quality and durability. Compare the specifications, 
its sturdy counterbalanced crankshaft, extra large bearings and heavy 


fiywheel. 


COMPLETE, READY TO RUN ...... .$110.00 


State the model you are interested in and 
write for free booklet. 


NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 


BOX 300 


DUNKIRK, .N.Y. 


When wrising to advertisers please mention MoToR BoatinG, the National Magasine of Motor Boating, 12 West th Street, New York 
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Brownback Motor Laboratories, 
Inc., have acquired the American 
sales and manufacturing rights of 
the Dumond-Galvin hydroglisseur 
(patented). 

These airdrive boats are fully cov- 
ered by American patents and are 
widely used all over the world. 





They represent 16 years of devel- 
opment and are realities, not experi- 
ments. 

Pleasure and commercial—2 to 75 
passengers, 12 to 75 miles per hour. 
2-7 inches of water. 


Brownback Motor Laboratories Inc., 


17 Battery Place 
New York City 


For Sale by 
H. L. BROWNBACK & ASSOCIATES 

















Save the Difference 
BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


T is easy to build a handsome cruiser, a speedy runabout, a 
beautiful sail boat or a small row boat. Let us tell you how 


“Den KNOCK-DOWN 
BOAT FRAMES 


The money saved will amaze you. We furnish 

all parts of the boat shaped and machined 

ready to assemble. Our new book completely de- 

scribes over 55 designs—CABIN CRUISERS, V- 

BOTTOM RUNABOUTS, HYDROPLANES, ROW- 

BOATS and SAILBOATS—and explains in detail how 

easily it is for you to build a boat yourself. Send twenty- 

five cents for this book today. Duplicates MARGARET 
IIT-151 class frames $89.50. 


BROOKS BOAT CO., Inc., Dept. 33, Saginaw, West Side, Mich. 
Originators of the patterns and KNOCK-DOWN system of Boat Butlding 











If Your Investment Mus: Be Limited 
Your Pleasure Need Not Be 
Get an Outboard Motor and a Suitable Boat 
Come to Outboard Motor Headquarters 
at Flushing Bridge 
We can at least tell you what is what—and why. 


BRUNO BECKHARD, FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 
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Built-In Radio 
(Continued from page 35) 


to bring in all the broadcasting stations. 

The transmitting equipment is located on an upper shelf of 
a rather small locker while below is another shelf just large 
enough to take the receiver. The tuner and detector panel is 
on a slide by which it may be pulled out against the bulk- 
head and worked by the operator while the amplifier panel 
is stationary inside of the locker. When not in use, the re- 
ceiver slides back in place and a hinged cover comes up 
and covers the whole affair against moisture and damage, 
The entire installation is extremely compact and yet it is 
easily get-at-able. 

In all of these arrangements, though, it is necessary to do 
all of the tuning from below decks, a fact which is not always 
desirable. 

An excellent arrangement for a small cruiser, even a 
twenty-five or thirty footer, would be to have the set built-in 
on the main bulkhead over the engine, arranged so that the 
tuning dials were facing aft. A section of the bulkhead 
could be cut out and arranged to hinge from the bottom so 
that when the set was not in use it could be closed tightly, 

Of course, a good lock would be necessary in an arrange- 
ment of this kind, for it would be an easy matter for someone 
so inclined to simply open the radio hatch and remove the 
set. The lock should be arranged from the inside so that it 
is beyond the reach of a possible visitor. 

With the set located in this manner, the hatch in the 
bulkhead would be opened and the set could be operated 
from alongside the steering wheel without having to go in- 
side of the cabin. Obviously, the hatch would have to close 
tightly to keep out dampness under all conditions. 

This plan also allows the best rig on the batteries and the 
aerial and ground leads. The batteries may be placed ona 
shelf directly below the set, which by the way, should be 
directly under the deck beams. The aerial may be led out 
through a regulation deck insulator and the ground connec- 
tion made to the engine or the propeller sl.aft. A good joint 
may be made by loosening one of the lag bolts which hold 
the inside stuffing box to the shaft log. Fasten the wire 
securely to this and then tighten up the bolt as much as 
possible. é 

There are, of course, many small, compact receiving sets 
which are available at present. One such set was recently 
described in MoToR BoatinG but in many cases the boat 
owner would much prefer to have a commercially built set 
for the purpose. Such a receiver may have anywhere from 
three to six tubes running either from storage batteries or 
from dry cells. Since most cruisers are already equipped 
with a storage battery, for lighting purposes, there is ne 
reason why this same battery cannot be used for running the 
radio set as well, provided the proper voltage can be secured. 
Most radio tubes of the storage battery variety, are designed 
to take from five to five and a half volts, but this means 
a six volt storage battery, as the rheostats will cut the voltage 
sufficiently to permit this slightly excess voltage. 

However, if the cruiser has a thirty-two volt system for 
lighting, only six volts, or three cells should be used. Since 
each storage battery cell gives a potential of two volts, it is 
apparent that we will need three of these cells and since each 
cell is equipped with a vent cap on top of the battery, it is 
only necessary to count off three of these caps and take a 
battery lead from each outgoing terminal of the two end 
cells. 

With most of the present day vacuum tubes only one-quar- 
ter of 4n ampere is drawn from the storage battery and this 
will not seriously effect the capacity of the battery for even 
with a five tube set the drain is still extremely small as 
compared with the drains caused by engine starting and by 
lighting. 

There is one thing to look out for, and that is to have 
a cut off switch which will make it impossible to use the 
radio set when the batteries are being charged. Due to the 
fact that one side of the lighting circuit may be grounded 
through the engine, it may be possible, with some radio cif- 
cuits, to get the full voltage through the tubes. 

Even the small dry cell tubes may be run from a six volt 
storage battery provided a resistance of some sort is inserted 
in one leg of the A battery circuit. This should be a thirty 
ohm rheostat which may be mounted near the battery and 
after once being adjusted, so that the tubes are at. theif 
proper brilliancy, locked in place and never changed again. 
A better arrangement, though, would be to tap off only 
two cells, thus giving four volts, for three and a half volt 
tubes. The rheostats in the set would take care of the excess 


(Continued on page 160) 
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A-E-CO Motorboat Electric Windlass, 
Wildcat Type 


A-E-CO Hand Pump Brake Windlass 


A-E-CO Electric Worm Geared Windlass 























—Specify 


OR over half a century, the great majority of the finest 
and best equipped yachts and powerboats in America 
have had A-E-CO Auxiliaries—windlasses, steerers, boat 
hoists, etc. 
In 1925, as in previous years, A-E-CO Auxiliaries were the 
choice of leading architects and builders throughout the 
country. 
A number of last year’s installations are listed—enough 
to show the emphatic endorsement A-E-CO Auxiliaries 
received. 
Records of many years’ service prove beyond question that 
this popularity is well founded. In absolute dependability, 
economy of operation, rugged strength and durability, 
A-E-CO Auxiliaries are in a class by themselves. 


In outfitting your own boat, you can well afford to let 
precedent, maintained for over half a century, guide your 
choice, and specify A-E-CO Auxiliaries. 

The A-E-CO Line of Yacht and Powerboat Auxiliaries is a 
comprehensive one and is designed to meet the requirements 
of boats of every size and type. Six popular machines are 
shown in the illustrations. For complete details—prices, 
illustrations, descriptions, etc.—of the whole line, send for 
Yacht and Powerboat Section, Catalog 21. Write today. 


American Engineering Company 
2419 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ent guide your choice 


A-E-CO. Auxiliaries ! | 








A few of the 
Yachts and 
Powerboats 

equipped with 

A-E-CO 
Auxiliaries 
during 1925 


ALOHA 
DAUNTLESS 
SIALIA 
JANEY III 
TAORMINA 
ATRYTA 
BOLO 
PAWNEE 
LYNDONIA 
ALCEDO 
SAMURI 
IRWIN 
GANNET 
NAIAD 
SKYLARK 
LIMULUS 
ONWEGO 
DELILAH II 
BLUE WATER 
MIMSPEARL 
GRACE WIN 
WASECA 
SPRAY II 
COUNTESS 
LOLETA 
ONIAK 
SHADOW K 
FAME 
NAROCA 
FAN KWAI 
NASHIRA 
TERRY BILL II 
RASCAL 
LOLETA 
ROMANY II 
TONDELEYO 























“Leaders in the Marine Field for over Sixty Years” 
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A-E-CO Air Steerer 


A-E-CO Electric Drum Type Steerer 


A-E-CO Electro-Hydraulic Steerer 
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DODGE WATERCAR 


Distributors 
in New York and several other Eastern 
States, including the greater part of Florida 


INTERING in Florida without a boat is like vacationing in the Swiss Alps without 
skis or snowshoes. You can’t begin to fully enjoy the wonderful Florida shore resorts 
without the convenience of a boat. With a Dodge Watercar you have at your command 
a fast and seaworthy runabout designed and built under the direction of George F. Crouch, creator 
of America’s most famous speed boat champions. 
The 1926 Watercar models are now ready for delivery. You can purchase your Watercar on 
a divided payment plan to suit your convenience. 


7 mya ag eg 25 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 7 in. 
. : i 9 Passengers 


6 Passengers (Controlled from Forward Cockpit) 
All boats equipped for salt water service 


DEALERS—BOAT BUILDERS—YACHT BROKERS 


Don’t fail to get terms if the Watercar agency for your territory is still open. 
Write, wire or telephone today. 


YOUNG & HALL, Inc. ,,,,222 Bifth Avenue =NEW YORK CITY 


The new Dodge Watercar model 822 
carrying four passengers at 37 miles 
an hour. Notice how evenly it rides 
at high speed, and the freedom from 
flying spray. This wunretouched 
photograph shows that the spray 
breaks so far aft that even the rear 
seat aertinn acted are ary. 
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Double Cockpit Runabout 

































Florida Branch: Young & Hall, Inc., 1611 Franklin St. 
Tampa, Fla. Phone Tampa 3881. 









Also distributors of Liggett Cruisers, W-S-M 
—_ —— -y af Super Marine 
gines. utors o' erling E 
State of Connecticut. en ae oe 
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Runabouts 


F Or Florida Hacker Built 
Or Delivery in the Spring 


THE DOLPHIN RUNABOUT 


America’s finest built, moderately priced, stock runabout. All mahogany, 
finely upholstered and elaborately fitted. Absolute smoothness is assured 
with the six-cylinder special marine motor installation. A speed of over 30 
miles per hour is guaranteed. Completely equipped and ready to run. 


CUSTOM-BUILT RUNABOUTS 


The Hacker Boat Company has long been identified with the designing and 
building of special craft of the Sedan, open runabout and racing type. These 
are built to the highest standards known to boating specifications. All special 
boats are designed by, and built under, the personal supervision of John L. 
Hacker. 


33-FOOT SPECIAL RUNABOUT 


Available for immediate delivery—a 33-foot, all-mahogany runabout De Luxe. 
Has an eight-passenger cockpit forward and a three-passenger cockpit aft. 
Speed from 35 to 45 miles, depending upon the power plant installed. This 
runabout is beautifully finished and upholstered, is completely equipped. A 
safe, comfortable, seaworthy boat that will take you anywhere. 


We will gladly forward details, specifications and 
all other necessary information on application. 


HACKER @& FERMANN, INC. 


6304 EAST JEFFERSON AVENUE 
DETROIT 
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‘Fne GESSWIEIN 


SPLRTABSUT 


1020 model on display at the 


a7 


NEW YORK SHOW 





Powered by 
CONTINENTAL - VAN BLERCK -6 CYLINDERS 


5 miles per hour 


FORD MOTOR - BAR FORD EQUIPPED 


6-18 miles per hour 


Paul S. Gesswein Boat Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
BERGEN BEACH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














MS PR 


US Wear 40~ Street. New York. 





ADYFOR. 


A Superior Marine Motor with Universal Service 









Duplicate 

Parts at 

Any Ford 
Service 


Station 


Manufac- 
turers of 2 
and 4 cycle 
Marine 





Engines 
1% to 3 H.F. 
MODEL EUMS 


Cc. N. CADY CO., Inc., 304-A Center St., Canastota, N. Y. 


















THE JOHNSON MARINE REVERSE CEAR 
An Absolutely Reliable Gear 


is a big factor in the satisfaction 
you derive from your motor boat. 
And absolute reliability means 
nothing less than a Johnson Gear. 


Made in six sizes, 
from 1—50 H. 
Write Department 


25 for our 
Catalog. 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancrcsrer conn 
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Make a Pal of Your Engine 


(Continued from page 152) 
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the loosening of the flywheel the key was given room to 
slide. By the simple act of screwing down the forward 
grease cup I had forced a column of grease against the key, 
sliding it along the keyway until it no longer locked the 
timing gear to the shaft. When that happened the timing 
gear stood still and the rest of the engine immediately fol- 
lowed suit. 

These incidents from a blameless past are given to show 
the importance of getting acquainted with your motor— 
without, however, taking it apart while it is in working order, 
When you don’t know how much juice it takes to start an 
engine you can literally fight it all day without results. If 
you don’t know how the motor ought to sound when it is 
pe rfectly in tune then you won’t recognize the change of sound 
when it starts to contract some deathly ailment. If you 
don’t have in mind a clear picture of what every interior part 
looks like—a picture gained from blueprints, photographs, or 
spare parts, and a clear knowledge of the work every part 
performs, then you will be up against it when trouble does 
develop. 

A friend of mine once telephoned for a garage man to 
drive ten miles to tow his automobile home. When the 
trouble car arrived the mechanic looked over my friend's 
engine and said, “Your needle valve has backed out too 
much, Often does with this car... . There. Start her up 
and I won’t have to tow you. Ten dollars, please.” Did my 
friend ever have any more trouble from a loose needle 
valve? Not much. Did he drive the car over the nearest 
precipice? No, he was pretty strongly tempted, but he said 
to himself, “If I had been twenty-five miles from the garage 
this would have cost me twenty-five berries. Or if I had 
been out in a boat it might have cost me my life. On the 
other hand, if the little gadget had backed out when I was 
driving past the garage it wouldn’t have cost me a cent to 
find out where the trouble was. So the moral is that Id 
better get hep to my motor before anything else happens.” 

Marine motors don’t break down or give out the way they 
used to fifteen or twenty years ago, and when they do go on 
strike it is more often the fault of the operator than of the 
engine. A cracked porcelain in a spark plug will make a 
motor miss in one cylinder and cause you no end of annoy- 
ance. But was it the motor’s fault that your wrench slipped 
and cracked the porcelain? Or a two-cycle will soak its plugs 
and carbonize the cylinders. But whose fault was it that you 
accidentally poured a gallon of oil instead of a quart into the 
gasoline tank? Once in a long while a cylinder head gasket 
will blow out and let your cylinders fill up with water. Don't 
blame the engine if you have to row five miles for a new 
gasket. You ought to have one on board and you ought to 
know how to install it. 

This series of untechnical articles has been written with the 
hope that it will interest boys in the sport of motor boating 
by explanation of the fundamental principles of two-cycle and 
four-cycle operation. But when you get the groundwork 
you have to learn the rest by experience. So instead of writ 
ing a few chapters of Do’s and Don’ts. I’m going to wind 
up by repeating what I’ve already said: First, don’t be too 
ambitious, and second, make a pal of your motor. 


Built-In Radio 


(Continued from page 156) 
half volt and prevent a burn out. For volt and a half tubes, 
tap off only one two volt cell. 

This tapping off arrangement may be done by drilling 4 
a hole in one of the outgoing lead battery straps and in- 
serting in this hole one of the lead bolts which may be 
secured from almost any battery service station. If room % 
limited, a small hole may be drilled and tapped out and a small 
brass machine screw with a regular binding post head it 
serted in it. If this is done, though, watch out for-corrosiom. 
The brass should be well covered with vaseline at all times. 

There are, at present, many radio sets available for small 
cruisers, some of which will give exceptional reception even 
with a small aerial. However, if such a set is purchased, re 
member to get one in which the vacuum tubes are entirely 
enclosed within the cabinet, for some of these sets have the 
tubes exposed through openings in the panel: One little tap 
and such a tube has gone to the tube hunting grounds af 
you will be out two dollars and fifty cents for a new one. 
Entirely enclosed tubes should last indefinitely, 

Don’t miss out on having a radio set aboard next sum- 
mer. It will give you the greatest entertainment you evéf 
enjoyed and will make that annual cruise really enjoyable. 
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a Dependable Marine Hardware ) 


To boat builders, architects, and boat owners the 
name WILCOX means the best and most depend- 
able marine hardware for all boats large or small— 
since the days of the fast clippers and stately square 
riggers down to the beautiful craft that dot the 
waters everywhere. 


Two of the 1001 Wilcox Fittings 
The Wilcox Sprocket Steerer 


A neat and positive rig for use on boats 
having a pilot house. Bracket of plain brass; 
wheel, polished brass (20” or 24” mahogany 
wheels to order) furnished complete with 
shackles and three feet of 
heavy chain. 


The Wilcox 
Bulkhead Steerer 


For hunting cabin or other 
boats where it is desirable to 
place the wheel on a bulk- 
head. Entirely of brass, in 
two sizes. The small size 
takes a 20” polished brass 
wheel with hardwood grips; 





the large size, a 25” wheel 
(20” or 24” mahogany wheels 
with brass checks to order). 


At Your Dealers 


Nearly all of the best dealers carrying WC de- 
pendable Marine Hardware. If your dealer doesn’t, 
write us direct and we will tell you where to get it. 


Boat Owners:—Get this book of “Seacraft 


Suggestions” 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies’ solves those daily 
“puzzlers” that few know how to handle. Tells how to 
Box the Compass; what is Proper Ground Tackle; gives 
hints on Steering Gear. etc.; describes WC Dependable 
Marine Hardware; tells uses. Compiled from 75 years’ 
experience in making marine fittings. Sent prepaid for 50c 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. (Est. 1847) 








4 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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Some Fittings and Things 


(Continued from page 42) 


inside ready for instant use. This outfit is always close at hand, 
usually at some convenient place on deck; but on pleasure craft, 
where the need is less frequent, a permanent place below should 
be provided. A short section from the lower end of a butter 
firkin makes a good container, but should this take up too much 
room, as it might on a very small boat, a shallow, rectangular 
box of a size just sufficient to hold the lead and line might be 
provided. Of course the advantage of this method, in either case, 
is that the line need never be disturbed from the time it is coiled 
down in the tub or box until ready for actual use; for then the 
whole outfit, container and all, is brought out on deck. Handled 
in this way the line pays out free and clear from kinks and 
snarls, 

To refer again to outboard rudders, it seems to be the com- 

mon practice to extend the tiller inside, under the after deck, 
through a hole cut in the transom. On most boats that carry this 
type of rudder no provision is made to prevent water from en- 
tering this tiller port. Many a boat of this character cruises at 
times in pretty rough water, and ayparently without taking 
water through this hole. Yet we know of one boat that sunk 
at her moorings from this very cause. It seems she was anchored 
in a place where there was an unusually strong tide current, 
and on the day of this mishap a fairly stiff wind blew from the 
opposite direction, which kicked up a short, choppy sea. The tide 
had the greater influence on her, with the result that she finally 
filled after the waves had slapped up against her stern for sev- 
eral hours. This was a very unusual case, but one that might 
well occur again. A long run through following seas might 
easily give serious trouble in this respect also. A scheme to pre- 
vent this difficulty was noticed at one time on a certain boat 
which had a water tight partition beneath the tiller and parallel 
with the deck. The partition or bulkhead was provided with a 
scupper which emptied below the water line and through which 
any water that might be shipped would pass. The well known 
cup winner Dream, which captured the Bermuda race on two 
separate occasions, had an outboard rudder, but her designer, 
Charles D. Mower, took no chances with a tiller port. He car- 
ried the tiller above deck and immediately over it, as a means 
of protection, he provided a stout wooden grating. 

If your boat leaks, and most of them seem to, perhaps you 
have been bothered at times with bilge water slopping up over 
the floor boards. Even though the boat be tight when lying 
quietly at anchor, she may make considerable water through the 
dried-out seams in the top sides when on a long run through 
rough water, especially if subjected to a bit of a roll. Fre- 
quently, in such cases, it becomes difficult to keep her dry, for 
the bilge water will surge from side to side between frames to 
such an extent as to cause the pump to become almost useless. 
In the meantime things below are getting rather damp; so much 
so, that articles stored beneath the bunks or well up along the 
bilges become saturated, and even ruined, if there be oil present. 
A simple way to cope with this nuisance is to install some baffle 


boards on either side of the keel in the lowest point of the boat; 
that is, where the bilge water is generally the deepest and where 
the inlet to the pump is usually located. The accompanying 
sketch is intended to show that the baffle is held in position by 
means of a slat which in turn is fastened to the garboard by a 
single screw. With this device, regardless of the boat’s motion, 
the racing of the bilge water becomes sufficiently subdued so as 
to permit good action from the pump, and the boat can then be 
kept reasonably dry. 

To fuss around one’s boat in the warm sunshine of early 
spring, when pleasant anticipations are at their height, can be 
most alluring. But when it comes to preparing the boat’s bot- 
tom for its fresh coat of paint, then all such peaceful thoughts 
are scattered to the winds. Of all disagreeable jobs the task of 
sand papering the under body is about the worst. Even though 
you had scrubbed her off as she was hauled out at the end of 
the previous season, there can still be a lot of work in order to 
get her smooth. Now instead of lying face upward in some 
cramped position beneath the boat while getting an eye, ear, or 
nose full of dust, a much simpler and more satisfactory way is 
to use a pumice brick. Although this is an old and well tried 
out method, it seems to be one that is seldom used, and it may 
be that the advantages are not generally known. A pumice brick 
will not injure the planking, for it is soft enough in texture to 
wear away as you scrub. It will quickly cut down protruding 
putty from the seams, and will give a first class job in general. 
Plunge the brick in a bucket of water at frequent intervals. 
Keep the planking wet as you work, for then there will be no 
dust. And when you get through you won’t have to take a bath 
nor a shampoo if you don’t wish to. But the best results of all 
can be had if you follow with the pumice brick at hauling out 
time, directly after you have scrubbed off the whiskers and other 
marine growth, and before the underbody has dried off. Then, 
a week or so later, a coat of copper can be slapped on, which 
means that much ahead when springtime comes. T. Van 
Amringe & Son, Inc., New York, N. Y., among others, handle 
pumice bricks and similar abrasives. 

Speaking of putty, it’s rather bothersome at times to find that 
your supply, which was of just .the right working consistency 
when last used, is now too hard for service. To get a new lot 
might not be convenient at the time, so you proceed to break 
up the old batch. You add a little linseed oil, but usually find 
when it is too late that you have been too generous with it. 
Then, if you haven’t any whiting, you may be up against it fur- 
ther; and so perhaps a half hour or more, out of that short, 
precious Saturday afternoon, has been lost before you are in 
shape to wield the putty knife. The best way we have found 
to keep putty from drying out is to keep it submerged in water. 
If the stock you have on hand isn’t too large, a mason’s jar of 
pint size is handy to use, for the air tight cover prevents the 
water from evaporating. Putty kept in this manner will keep 
soft for an indefinite period. 





Ventilation and Pump Needed 


(Continued from page 38) 


bilge, and the only way to meet this accumulation is by con- 
tinuous withdrawal. The most efficient type of bilge pump 
for the motor boat is at the same time the simpliest, namely, 
the automatic bailer. After the boat has attained a speed in 
excess of seven or eight miles per hour this device, actuated 
by the suction created by its outboard portion as it passes 
through the water, will withdrew a constant stream from the 
bilge. 

This device is inexpensive, easy to install and does not add 
any weight or burden to the engine. Or course, this bailer 
will not operate except when the boat is in motion and 
some type of hand bilge pump is essential on any motor 
boat. The size and type of pump needed will vary according 
to the size of the boat and most any of the standard types 
now on the market will meet all requirements. With these 
two pumps it is hardly necessary to install an engine operated 
pump. 

Water, grease and dirt settles into the spaces between the 
frames and is very hard to remove. This trouble may be 
easily overcome by a very simple device. Small holes, not 
over one-half an inch in diameter, should be bored through 
each frame near the keel. This will make two lines of holes 
one on each side of the keel and running from stem to stern. 


Now pass a length of ordinary stopper chain through these 
holes and attach the forward and rear ends to the hull by 
means of four spiral springs of medium tension. By pulling 
the chain between any of the frames the springs at each end 
will give, thus allowing the chain to slip through, thereby 
removing any dirt which may have stopped up the hole, per- 
mitting the water and grease to flow down to the bailer at 
the low point of the bilge 

The above mentioned devices will keep the hold dry but not 
necessarily sweet. Ventilation is also needed. Unless other- 
wise provided for, two clam shell ventilators attached directly 
to the deck, forward and aft with vent pipes leading down 
into the hold will provide quite adequate ventilation, and 
keep the bilge free from that dank pungent odor so dis- 
agreeable on some motor boats. 

Not all accommodations in the bilge come from seepage 
through the hull. Care should be taken to prevent water 
leaking from the engine cooling system or drippings from 
the cock-pit getting into the bilge. 

It may be seen from the foregoing, therefore, that with the 
aid of simple mechanical devices and a little care, the bilge 
may be kept both dry and sweet. 

H. A. H., Baltimore, Md. 
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You’ll Like the 


The better, modera te priced 


RUNABOUT 


HE DART is built for the boat lover who can distinguish between quality 
and extravagance, and who prides himself on his good taste. That’s why we 
say you'll like the DART. 


The DART is a thing of beauty, graceful in lines and perfectly proportioned. But, 
first of all, it is a very serviceable, durable and extremely seaworthy runabout. Just 
as its name suggests, the DART is a fast boat and gives a speed of 35 miles per 
hour with its reliable 8-cylinder V-type Curtiss engine. 


Every part of the DART, the hull and power plant, is characterized by superior 
workmanship and the infinite attention given to structural details. It is the one 
sigh class runabout that gives you big value for your money, because it’s built 
to last through years of hard usage. Although the DART has all the fineness of a 
custom built runabout, it is not an expensive boat. 


Write today for price and complete details. 


model has a six-passenger forward cockpit. A 
folding top is optional at a nominal extra cost. 


E DART 1006 model ic aew veole. 2] 


INDIAN LAKE BOAT COMPANY 


350 East High Street Lima, Ohio 


When uriting to advertiser: please mention MoToR BoatinG. the National Magazine of Motor Boating. 119 West 40th Street, New York 





















Lively Power! 


F you like life and pep—as well as 
sureness—with your boat power, 
you'll like White Cap. 





For in this great line ot motors (fours 
and sixes), the smooth eagerness of the 
fine motor car supplements the sturdy 
certainty which safe marine power 
demands. 


This season get the White Cap facts 
and figures before “tune-up time.” 


Boat Builders: Do you know 
that standardizing on White 
Cap power pays—in cash? It 
does! Get the facts. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


MORE 
POWER per Cubic Inch’—a dividend to 
you on fine engineering and 


ly. precision shop practice. 
Coat 


White Cap Fours, Sixes and the 
sturdy “A-M” deliver “More Power 


WHI 


4 nd “ig iy 
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Yard and Shop 


(Continued from page 76) 


The Duplex Penn 


Last month we announced that the Enterprise Oil Com. 
pany of Buffalo was conducting a contest to select a suitable 
name for their publication. This contest has been terminated, 
and the successful winners proved to be James B. Birming. 
ham, Nutley, N. J., and E. A. Ryder, of Chicago, who both 
submitted the same name, selected by the committee as most 
appropriate. This is The Duplex Penn, and MoToR Boat. 
inG extends its greetings and compliments to a very excel- 
lent publication. 


Going South? 


Free anchorage for yachts visiting Norfolk will be pro 
vided this winter as a result of arrangements recently per. 
fected by the Virginia Club and the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce there. A large sign has been erected on the club's 
boathouse which may be easily recognized by skippers of 
craft desiring to stop in the harbor. The attendant has been 
instructed always to keep a sharp lookout for those seeking 
intormation, 

The plans perfected by the two organizations are pre. 
liminary to the establishment of a permanent anchorage basin 
which it is hoped to have in operation by next spring. A 
large number of yachts enter Norfolk harbor each winter 
on the way south, both by the ocean and by the inland 
routes. 





The Penn Yan Boat Company’s mobile demonstrator 


An Odd Sample Case 


The Penn Yan Boat Company feels that seeing is believing, 
and have undertaken a novel method of showing their 1926 
product to their dealers and distributors, by means of a 
special motor truck. By this arrangement the boat samples 
are actually brought to the buyer, who may inspect them 
thoroughly, and see what he is buying. All boats turned out 
in the plant of this company are on a strictly stock production 


basis. 
Belle Isle Makes Change 


The Belle Isle Boat and Engine Co., Detroit, Mich, 
announces taking over the Belle Isle-Hacker Boat Sales Co. 

M. J. Hager, formerly eastern manager of the Belle Isle- 
Hacker Boat Sales Co., has been retained as eastern manager 
for the Belle Isle Boat and Engine Co. with same office in 
the Equitable Life Building, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

All sales and distribution of the nationally famous Belle 
Isle Bearcat will be handled through the New York office. 


Trial Wins Approval 


The Enterprise Oil Company of Buffalo were quite pleased 
recently to receive a commendation from L. W. Cloak, Sec 
retary of Bowler, Holmes, Hecker Company, New York, if 
which he comments, on the Kasson lubricating compound 
which he secured last summer for use on some boats. This 
grease was used on various grease cups on the pumps and 
elsewhere about the boat, and an interesting paragraph in his 
letter follows: “Frankly, while we did not doubt your claim 
to have a waterproof grease, we did not believe that the 
grease would stay where it was intended to; so you caf 
imagine our satisfaction in finding that the grease stopped all 
leaks from the packing boxes on these pumps, and also that 
we could take a six-hour run without having to grease the 
bilge pump which would ordinarily start to squeal after 4 
three hours run unless more grease was put in it. You cef- 
tainly have a remarkable product, and you may rest assured 
that we are recommending its use to all our customers.’ 


Advertising Inder 1411 be found on nade 168 
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THERE’S a steel case around the Eveready Columbia Hot Shot 
that makes it as water-proof as your own skin. The batteries 
please 


i, Se | inside are completely protected against rain, snow and waves. Dirty 


1% volts. 


vin weather may bring its worries, but battery failure is not one of ape mag 

a them if you use this powerful, protected battery for ignition. For om the Ever 

itis | Safety’s sake, use the Eveready Columbia Hot Shot. There’s’ an o> ome cook 

at & | Eveready Columbia dealer in every port. 

peat Manufactured and guaranteed by 

an NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., New York—San Francisco 

7 Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Standard Oil Engines 


“Full Diesel” 


The preference shown for the Standard oil engine in yacht installation is due 
to the quiet running, absence of vibration, simplicity of design, reliability, 
absolute safety with low pressure air. The only direct reversing engine built 
in three, four and six cylinder sizes. 


Write us your requirements for either Gasoline or Oil Engines 
Back of the STANDARD Gasoline and Oil Engines is the 


STANDARD MOTOR CONSTRUCTION CO. 


178 WHITON STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 














New Schooner Yacht, 84’ overall, 206” beam, 8’6” draft, now building for Mr. Richard T. Crane, 
of Chicago, from designs of Burgess, Swasey & Paine, for which a three cylinder direct reversing 
67 H.P. Standard full Diesel oil engine has been selected. 
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The Nowest Runabout ~ FLORIDA 
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Product 


HIS new Fay & Bowen thirty-foot runabout combines the skill and artistry of master 

craftsmen. Designed particularly to meet the requirements of Florid. boating, it is big, 
roomy, thoroughly seaworthy and salt water equipped. The double cockpit with its big, 
fully cushioned, easy seats accommodates ten to twelve people and gives one a feeling of luxu- 
rious comfort and absolute safety. The handsome old blue muleskin upholstery contrasts beau- 
tifully with the mahogany finish and bright hardware, giving an appearance of character and 
distinctiveness that discriminating boat lovers yearn for. The power plant, too, is a Fay & 
Bowen product—speed, twenty-two miles an hour. In this sleek and rakish runabout you 
have a choice of two types of finish, either white and mahogany or all mahogany. 
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Like all boats and engines bearing the name of Fay & Bowen, this newest runabout is 
built to endure. Hence, it commands a high resale price. Behind it is the Fay & Bowen 
leadership of twenty-six years in building boats and engines. There is no division of the 
engine manufacturer’s and the boat builder’s responsibility in a Fay & Bowen boat—we build 
both the power plant and hull. 


Write today for prices and complete details 


FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 


104 LAKE ST. GENEVA, N. Y. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


New York: Boston: Philadelphia: 
44 Third Ave. at 10th St. 6 Commercial Wharf 116 Walnut Street 
Sutter Bros. Gray-Aldrich Co. Marine Equipment & Supply Co. 
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